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FISCAL YEAR 2011 NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT— BUDGET REQUEST FROM THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


House of Representatives, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, DC, Wednesday, February 3, 2010. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ike Skelton (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. IKE SKELTON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON ARMED 

SERVICES 

The Chairman. Good morning. Let me start by welcoming to- 
day’s witnesses back to the House Armed Services Committee, par- 
ticularly in our renovated hearing room. This is a maiden voyage 
in this renovated room, and I think it will serve all of us, and the 
public better to see how laws are discussed in our committee. 

We thank both of you for your distinguished decades of service 
to our Nation. I know that along with it comes no small measure 
of personal sacrifice for both of you as well as your families. And 
I as well as all the members of the committee wish to extend our 
thanks to those who support you as well. 

We convene today to receive testimony not only on Fiscal Year 
(FY) 2011 budget request for the Department of Defense (DOD), 
but also to hear your perspectives on the recently delivered report 
on the Quadrennial Defense Review, also known as the QDR. Pre- 
paring both of these documents is an enormous undertaking. And 
while neither is a perfect document, both are weighty and serious 
efforts — both in absolute terms compared to prior efforts. They are 
remarkably well coordinated with each other. 

In my view the remarkable thing about both documents, how- 
ever, is the deep commitment they reflect on the part of the De- 
partment and the Administration to preserving the national secu- 
rity of the United States. At a time of tremendous economic dif- 
ficulty, unprecedented deficits, and spending freezes in other parts 
of the budget, the QDR demonstrates the clear need for, and the 
Department’s budget reflects real growth in, defense spending. 

The budget request request is for $708 billion in Fiscal Year 
2011, including $159 billion for contingency operations costs in Fis- 
cal Year 2011, and an additional $33 billion for our Afghanistan op- 
erations in Fiscal Year 2010. 

Now while we have our disagreements about some of the details 
of the budget, I strongly support the Administration decision to re- 
quest these increases for defense. Let there be no confusion as this 
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committee considers the budget request. We will redouble our ef- 
forts to identify and eliminate wasteful spending. This may mean 
cutting funds for particular programs or making further changes in 
how we do business as we did last year in the Weapons System Ac- 
quisition Reform Act of 2009. And I compliment and thank the 
committee for its excellent work in that regard. 

However at a time when we are fighting two wars, combating al 
Qaeda, and working to provide relief to people struck by tragedy 
such as the recent devastation in Haiti, the Department’s request 
for significant resources is amply justified. 

The critical thing about both the budget and the QDR is that 
they put the troops first. You set absolute the right priority by fo- 
cusing on service members and their families. The budget includes 
a military pay raise, a large housing allowance increase, no in- 
creases in health care fees, and numerous initiatives to help mili- 
tary families. 

Second, you lay out in the QDR and in this budget how we are 
going to fight and win both today’s wars and future conflicts. Fu- 
ture conflicts we do not yet foresee. And I might add as a footnote 
that the Library of Congress gathered for me a list of 12 military 
conflicts in which we have engaged since I have been in Congress — 
since 1977. 

Third, you have taken the fight directly to al Qaeda by deploying 
30,000 additional troops to Afghanistan in December, and redou- 
bling our efforts in Pakistan. Since President Obama came into of- 
fice we have essentially tripled our forces in Afghanistan. These 
troops have directly engaged — engaging al Qaeda and the 
Taliban — that is those who attacked us on 9/11. 

And while I am pleased the President’s budget request again ac- 
knowledges the importance of providing for full concurrent receipt 
of military retired pay and the Department of Veterans Affairs Dis- 
ability Compensation for veterans who retired because of disabil- 
ities with less than 20 years of service, I was greatly disappointed 
that the budget request did not include the specific pay-as-you-go 
(PAYGO) offsets that are required to cover the cost. 

This committee has a deep commitment to this issue, and our 
veterans. But we simply cannot enact it unless the Administration 
identifies and advocates for specific offsets. That didn’t happen last 
year. And we were standing there holding the bag, because there 
was no place to get the offsets. 

With the Army and Marine Corps both fully engaged in contin- 
gency operations in Iraq and Afghanistan with thousands of airmen 
and sailors serving in support of Central Command it is fitting that 
the budget request increases the Department’s Operation and 
Maintenance (O&M) accounts by 9.4 percent or $19.4 billion. This 
increase is much needed. 

Repeated deployments with limited dwell time continue to reduce 
the ability of our forces to train across the full spectrum of conflict, 
increasing the risk when our military has to quickly respond to 
emerging contingencies. The committee also recognizes the need to 
be prepared across the full spectrum making increased O&M re- 
sources all the more important. This readiness deficit has been a 
long standing worry for our committee. 
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We are encouraged by the Department’s planning objective to 
achieve 2 years at home station for the active component for every 
1 year deployed, and by the increases in several service training 
budgets. However I am concerned that so much of the funding for 
reconstructing the Army and Marine Corps remains in the overseas 
contingency operations (OCO) portion of the budget, and has not 
yet transitioned to the base budget itself 

We are glad to see that the budget request for Fiscal Year 2011 
includes $23 million to implement the required transition for the 
225,000 National Security Personnel System (NSPS) employees out 
of that system and back to personnel systems that are fair and 
work. Fiscal year 2011 budget request will ensure that no NSPS 
employee experiences a loss of or a decrease in pay. 

In the area of global posture I know that we will be having in- 
tense discussions about the requirements for the Army force struc- 
ture in Europe, about the Navy carrier home-porting, and the re- 
alignment of Marines in the Pacific. These, of course, are critical 
issues. 

Any discussion of modernization accounts must begin with the 
F-35 program — the largest acquisition program in history. The suc- 
cess of which is essential to our joint force as well as to our allies. 
I applaud the Secretary for following the letter and the spirit of 
Section 101 of the Weapons System Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 
by funding the program to the more realistic cost estimate of the 
Joint Estimating Team (JET). We do ourselves no favors if we at- 
tempt to manage problems by denying them. While the decision led 
to the deferral of some aircraft production possibly including some 
of the aircraft authorized in last year’s bill, it is a prudent course. 

Let me address the question of the E-136 so-called alternate en- 
gine. This committee has maintained the view for more than a dec- 
ade that having competing engine production lines for the F-35 
program is the best way to control overall program costs, manage 
risk over the life of the program, and ensure engine performance 
and sustainability. 

When 95 percent of the Department’s fighters will be F-35 
variants by 2035, this is not a question of pork. It is a sincere con- 
cern for the success of the F-35 program, and for the benefits of 
competition. As we have previously discussed, the Congress and the 
Department have to operate from a common set of facts. This com- 
mittee looks forward to receiving the analysis that you have prom- 
ised on this program. 

I hope today’s discussion can explore questions of force structure. 
These questions are embedded in the strategic thinking of the QDR 
from the number of ships to potential shortfalls in our strike fight- 
er inventory, to the future of the bomber program. There are crit- 
ical issues confronting this Nation’s defense. And this committee 
will spend today and the coming weeks focused on where we are 
headed on critical force structure issues, and of course we welcome 
your thoughts today. 

Let me wrap up my remarks by again applauding our witnesses 
for tackling the tough national security challenges facing this Na- 
tion head on. You have done so in the decision to deploy more 
troops to Afghanistan in December. And the decision to redouble 
our commitment to finding and defeating al Qaeda in the Afghani- 
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stan-Pakistan border region as well as around the world. And the 
decision to continue to grow defense spending last year, this year, 
and across the future years defense programs. 

As always, you have this committee’s gratitude to both of you for 
your service as well as our deep gratitude to the men and women 
that you represent — those who service us in uniform. We are very 
proud of them as well as the civilian workforce, and of course very, 
very proud of their families. 

It has been mentioned that tomorrow this committee will hold 
another major hearing. We will take testimony on the QDR, the 
Quadrennial Defense Review, which outlines the Department of 
Defense position on a wide range of critical security related topics, 
and provides a — sort of a blueprint of the Department. And we look 
forward to that hearing as well as today. 

Thank you again for your service, and we appreciate your being 
with us. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Skelton can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 79.] 

Now I turn to my friend the gentleman from California, Ranking 
Member Mr. McKeon. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD P. “BUCK” MCKEON, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM CALIFORNIA, RANKING MEMBER, COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I ask that my entire 
statement be submitted for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McKeon can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 82.] 

Mr. McKeon. Secretary Gates, Admiral Mullen good morning. 
Welcome back to our committee. Thank you for your service. Our 
country is blessed to have leaders like you. And we thank you for 
all your hard work, and all that you do for the men and women 
in uniform. We look forward to your testimony here today. 

The President’s Fiscal Year 2011 defense budget requests $708 
billion for discretionary and war funding. According to the Defense 
Department this represents an increase of 3.4 percent from the pre- 
vious year, or 1.8 percent real growth after inflation. This is clearly 
not the cut to the defense budget that many anticipated. And I 
credit you and Admiral Mullen for ensuring that this budget re- 
quest provides for our military men and women, and fully funds 
the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Mr. Secretary for some time now you have been pushing for bal- 
ance in the Defense Department in an effort to focus the Pentagon 
on prevailing in today’s conflicts. In your introduction to the 2011 
Quadrennial Defense Review you write that your efforts to re-bal- 
ance the Department in 2010 continued in the Fiscal Year 2011 
budget, and were institutionalized in this QDR and out-year budget 
plan. 

While we all commend you for your laser focus on the wars in 
Iraq and Afghanistan, I believe your efforts to make balance a fix- 
ture in the QDR and the out-year budget is too focused on the 
short term, and puts the Department on the wrong path for the 
next 20 years. Choosing to win in Iraq and Afghanistan should not 
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mean our country must choose to assume additional risk in the 
conventional national defense challenges of today and tomorrow. 

Last April, we received a glimpse of the cost of balance when you 
announced over $50 billion in cuts to the defense programs. This 
year the impact is more subtle, but I fear more severe. In my view, 
the QDR understates the requirements to deter and defeat chal- 
lenges from state actors, and it overestimates the capabilities of the 
force the Department would build. 

This QDR does an excellent job of delineating the threat posed 
by those with anti-access capabilities, notably China, but does little 
to address the risk resulting from the gaps in funding, capability, 
and force structure. 

If this is really a vision for the defense program for the next 20 
years as the statute requires, then why does the QDR lay out a 
force structure for the next 5 years, not to mention one that looks 
a lot like today’s force. The QDR is supposed to shape the Depart- 
ment for 2029, not describe the Pentagon in 2009. 

I look forward to hearing from you and Admiral Mullen today, 
and Under Secretary Flournoy tomorrow, about the assumptions 
underlying the QDR’s decisions. Further, I am anxious for the 
QDR’s independent panel to begin its work, and provide the Con- 
gress with an alternative viewpoint on how the Pentagon should 
posture itself for the next 20 years. 

Let me conclude by addressing two controversial policy initiatives 
that the President has raised in recent weeks, repealing the Don’t 
Ask Don’t Tell policy and moving United States Naval Station, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba (Gitmo) detainees to the United States. 
With respect to Don’t Ask Don’t Tell, I also look forward to you ad- 
dressing the President’s State of the Union call to repeal Don’t Ask 
Don’t Tell. 

Before the President or special interests force a change in the 
policy or law. Congress deserves to see from the services concrete, 
in-depth evidence that readiness concerns require a change, and 
that such a change would not degrade wartime military readiness 
in any measurable significant way. Many of us on this committee 
have serious concerns with putting our men and women in uniform 
through such a divisive debate while they are fighting two wars. 

As far as the future of Gitmo, the Administration requested a 
$350 million transfer fund to finance all aspects of detainee oper- 
ations at the U.S. Naval Station in Guantanamo, Cuba, or the 
Thompson Correctional Center, in Thompson, Illinois. 

In my view, such a flexible transfer authority reflects the overall 
problem with this Administration’s detainee policy. There is no 
clear policy on how we will handle the detainees held at Gitmo. 

Mr. Secretary, let me make my view clear. I do not support au- 
thorizing funds for a facility which would hold Gitmo detainees in 
the United States. Once again, thank you for being here today, and 
I look forward to your testimony and the question and answer ses- 
sion. 

I yield back my time. 

The Chairman. Before I ask our witnesses to give their remarks, 
let me speak very, very briefiy about the unexpected occurrences as 
reflected by conflicts since 1977. Unexpected. Operation Desert 
One, 1979. Lebanon, 1982. Grenada, 1983. Libya, 1986. Panama, 
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1989. Operation Desert Storm, 1990. Somalia, 1992. Haiti, 1994. 
Balkans, Bosnia, 1995. Balkans, Kosovo, 1999. Afghanistan, which 
began 2001. Iraq, which began 2003. And it gives us a birds-eye 
sketch of the unexpected. That is why we need the full spectrum 
of capability and that is what we asked you to testify to today. 

For our committee we will take a lunch break around 12:15, 
probably along with a few votes we will have at that time. And we 
will reconvene after 45 minutes, and the hearing will continue 
until 3:00 this afternoon. 

So with that. Secretary Gates, we welcome you. Admiral Mullen, 
we thank you. 

Secretary Gates. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT M. GATES, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before you to discuss the 
President’s budget requests for Fiscal Year 2011. 

I first want to thank you for your support of the men and women 
of the United States military these many years. These troops are 
part of an extraordinary generation of young Americans who have 
answered their country’s call. They have fought our wars, protected 
our interests and allies around the globe, and as we have seen re- 
cently in Haiti, they have also demonstrated compassion and de- 
cency in the face of incomprehensible loss. 

I have a brief opening statement to provide an overview of the 
budget requests. My submitted statement includes many more de- 
tails that I know are of interest to the committee. The budget re- 
quests being presented today include $549 billion for the base 
budget, a 3.4 percent increase over last year, or a 1.8 percent real 
increase after adjusting for inflation, reflecting the Administra- 
tion’s commitment to modest, steady, and sustainable real growth 
in defense spending. 

We are also requesting $159 billion in FY 2011 to support over- 
seas contingency operations, primarily in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
plus $33 billion for the remainder of this fiscal year to support the 
added financial costs of the President’s new approach in Afghani- 
stan. 

The base budget request reflects these major institutional prior- 
ities. First, reaffirming and strengthening the Nation’s commit- 
ment to care for the all-volunteer force, our greatest strategic asset. 
Second, rebalancing America’s defense posture by emphasizing ca- 
pabilities needed to prevail in current conflicts, while enhancing ca- 
pabilities that may be needed in the future. 

And third, continuing the Department’s continuing commitment 
to reform how we do business, especially in the area of acquisitions. 
Finally, the commitments made in the programs funded in the 
OCO and supplemental request demonstrate the Administration’s 
determination to support our troops and commanders in combat, so 
they can accomplish their critical missions and come home safely. 

The budget continues the Department’s policy of shifting money 
to the base budget for enduring programs that directly support our 
war fighters and their families, whether on the battlefield recov- 
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ering from wounds, or on the home front, to ensure they have 
steady, long term funding and institutional support. 

The base budget request was accompanied by and informed by 
the 2010 Quadrennial Defense Review, which establishes strategic 
priorities and identifies key areas for needed investment. The 2010 
QDR and FY 2011 budget build upon the substantial changes the 
President made in the FY 2010 budget request to allocate defense 
dollars more wisely and reform the Department’s processes. 

The FY 2010 budget proposal cut, curtailed, or ended a number 
of programs that were either performing poorly, or in excess of real 
world needs. Conversely, future-oriented programs where the U.S. 
was relatively under-invested, were accelerated or received more 
funding. 

The FY 2011 budget submissions in QDR are suffused with two 
major themes. The first is continued reform, fundamentally chang- 
ing the way this Department does business. The priorities we set, 
the programs we fund, the weapons we buy, and how we buy them. 
Building on the reforms of last year’s budget, the FY 2011 request 
took additional steps aimed at programs that were excess or per- 
forming poorly. 

They include terminating the Navy EP-X intelligence aircraft, 
ending the third generation infrared surveillance program, can- 
celing the next generation CG-X cruiser, terminating the Net-en- 
abled Command and Control Program, ending the defense inte- 
grated military human resources system due to cost overruns and 
performance concerns. 

Completing the C-17 program, and closing the production line, 
as multiple studies in recent years show that the Air Force already 
has more of these aircraft than it needs. And ending the alternate 
engine for the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter (JSF), as whatever bene- 
fits may accrue are more than offset by excess costs, complexity, 
and associated risks. 

I am fully aware of the political pressure to continue building the 
C-17 and proceed with an alternate engine for the F-35. So let me 
be very clear. I will strongly recommend that the President veto 
any legislation that sustains the unnecessary continuation of these 
two programs. 

The budget and reviews are also shaped by a bracing dose of re- 
alism. Realism with regard to risk, realism with regard to re- 
sources. We have, in a sober and clear-eyed way, assessed risks, set 
priorities, made trade-offs, and identified requirements based on 
plausible real-world threats, scenarios, and potential adversaries. 

Just one example. For years, U.S. defense planning and require- 
ments were based on preparing to fight two major conventional 
wars at the same time, a force-sizing construct that persisted long 
after it was overtaken by events. The Department’s leadership now 
recognizes that we must prepare for a much broader range of secu- 
rity challenges on the horizon. 

They range from the use of sophisticated new technologies to 
deny our forces access to the global commons of sea, air, space, and 
cyberspace, to the threat posed by non-state groups delivering more 
cunning and destructive means to attack and terrorize. Scenarios 
that transcend the familiar contingencies that dominated U.S. 
planning after the Cold War. 
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We have learned from painful experience that the wars we 
fight — apropos of the chairman’s recitation of the conflicts since the 
mid-1970s — that the wars we fight are seldom the wars that we 
plan. As a result, the United States needs a broad portfolio of mili- 
tary capabilities with maximum versatility across the widest pos- 
sible spectrum of conflict. This strategic reality shaped the QDR’s 
analysis and subsequent conclusions which directly informed the 
program decisions contained in the budget. 

Before closing, I would like to offer two thoughts to consider 
when assessing the U.S. investment in national defense. First, the 
requests submitted this week total more than $700 billion, a mas- 
sive number to be sure. But at 4.7 percent of gross national prod- 
uct, it represents a significantly smaller portion of national wealth 
going to defense than was spent during most of America’s previous 
major wars. And the base budget represents 3.5 percent of GDP. 

Second, as you recently read, the President recently exempted 
the defense budget from spending freezes being applied to other 
parts of the government. It is important to remember, however, 
that as I mentioned earlier, this Department undertook a pains- 
taking review of our priorities last year, and as a result, cut or cur- 
tailed a number of major programs. These programs, had they been 
pursued to completion, would have cost the American taxpayer 
about $330 billion. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, my thanks to you and members of this 
committee again for all that you have done to support our troops 
and their families, in light of the unprecedented demands that 
have been placed on them. 

I believe the choices made and the priorities set in these budget 
requests reflect America’s commitment to see that our forces have 
the tools they need to prevail in the wars we are in, while making 
the investments necessary to prepare for threats on or beyond the 
horizon. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Gates can be found in the 
Appendix on page 91.] 

The Chairman. Mr. Secretary, we thank you. 

Admiral Mullen. 

STATEMENT OF ADM. MICHAEL G. MULLEN, USN, CHAIRMAN, 
JOINT CHIEF OF STAFFS 

Admiral Mullen. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McKeon, distinguished 
members of this committee, thank you for the chance to appear be- 
fore you and discuss the state of our military, as well as the Presi- 
dent’s Fiscal Year 2011 defense budget submission. I also thank 
you all for the extraordinary support you provide each and every 
day to our men and women in uniform, as well as their families. 

That they are well-equipped, well-trained, well-paid, and enjoy 
the finest medical care anywhere in the world is a testament in no 
small part to your dedication and stewardship. I have seen many 
of you in the war zone, in hospitals, and at bases all over this coun- 
try. 

So have our troops. They know you care, just as critically, they 
know their fellow citizens care. All they want right now is guidance 
on the mission before them, and the tools to accomplish it. That is 
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why I am here today, to speak on their hehalf about the guidance 
they are getting from this Department, and to secure your contin- 
ued support for the tools we want to give them. 

Secretary Gates has already walked you through the major com- 
ponents of the Quadrennial Defense Review and the President’s 
Fiscal Year 2011 defense budget submission, both of which, when 
combined with the new Ballistic Missile Defense Review and our 
Overseas Contingency Operations fund request, build upon the re- 
form effort of last year, and represent as comprehensive a look at 
the state of our military as I have seen in my more than 40 years 
of service. 

I will not endeavor to repeat his excellent summation, and I 
would ask that you accept without further comment, my endorse- 
ment of the findings contained in each of these documents. Let me 
leave you rather with three overarching things to consider as you 
prepare to discuss these issues today and as you prepare to debate 
this budget request in the near future. 

First, there is a real sense of urgency. We have well over 200,000 
troops deployed in harm’s way right now and that number includes 
only those in Operations Iraqi Freedom and Enduring Freedom. 
Another 150,000 or so are meeting our security commitments else- 
where around the globe. And many of those missions are no less 
dangerous and certainly no less significant. 

I am sure you have stayed abreast of our relief efforts in Haiti 
where more than 20,000 of your soldiers, sailors, airmen, marines 
and coast guardsmen are pitching in feverishly to help alleviate the 
suffering of the Haitian people. It is truly an interagency and inter- 
national mission and these troops are blending in beautifully doing 
what is required where and when it is required to support the gov- 
ernment of Haiti, the United States Agency for International De- 
velopment (USAID) and the United Nations mission there. 

We also continue to do what is required to win the wars we fight. 
And the one that needs fighting the most right now is in Afghani- 
stan. You have seen the reports and you know the situation. The 
Taliban have a growing influence in most of Afghanistan’s prov- 
inces and the border area between that country and Pakistan re- 
mains the epicenter of global terrorism. 

You no doubt followed with great interest the development of the 
President’s strategy to deal with this threat, a strategy in my view 
that rightly makes the Afghan people the center of gravity and the 
defeat of al Qaeda a primary goal. 

We have already moved nearly 4,500 troops to Afghanistan and 
expect that about 18,000 of the President’s December 1st commit- 
ment will be there by late spring. The remainder of the 30,000 will 
arrive as rapidly as possible over the summer and early fall mak- 
ing a major contribution to reversing Taliban momentum in 2010. 

Indeed, by the middle of this year, Afghanistan will surpass Iraq 
for the first time since 2003 as a location with the most deployed 
American forces. Right now, the Taliban believe they are winning. 
Eighteen months from now if we have executed our strategy, we 
will know that they aren’t and they will know that they can’t. 

Getting there will demand discipline and hard work. It will re- 
quire ever more cooperation with Pakistan, and it will most as- 
suredly demand more sacrifice and more bloodshed, but the stakes 
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are far too high for failure. That is why we are asking you to fully 
fund our Fiscal Year 2010 supplemental and the Fiscal Year 2011 
Overseas Contingency Operations requests. 

It is why we want a six percent increase for Special Operations 
Command and it is why we need your support to develop and field 
a next generation ground combat vehicle, to allow us to grow two 
more Army combat aviation brigades and to continue rotary wing 
production, including nearly $3 billion for the V-22 Osprey pro- 
gram. 

In keeping with the Secretary’s strong emphasis on Intelligence, 
Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR), an emphasis more than 
justified by our long experience in Iraq and Afghanistan, we are 
asking for more capability in unmanned aircraft and ground based 
collection systems including nearly $3 billion to double the procure- 
ment rate of the MQ-9 Reaper by Fiscal Year 2012. 

Our future security is greatly imperiled if we do not win the 
wars we are in. As the QDR makes clear, the outcome of today’s 
conflicts will shape the global security environment for decades to 
come. I am very comfortable that we can and will finish well in 
Iraq, remaining on pace despite a state of recent violence, to draw 
down American forces to roughly 50,000, ending our combat mis- 
sion there and transitioning to an advise and assist role, but with- 
out your continued support, we will not be able to show the mean- 
ingful progress in Afghanistan that the commander in chief has or- 
dered, the American people expect, and the Afghan people so des- 
perately need. 

This is no mission of mercy. This is a place from which we were 
attacked in 2001. The place from which al Qaeda still plots and 
plans. The security of a great nation, ours and theirs, rests not on 
sentiment or good intentions, but on what ought to be a cold and 
unfeeling appraisal of self-interest and an equally cold and unfeel- 
ing pursuit of the tools to protect that interest, ours and theirs. 

That leads me to the second thing I would like you to consider, 
proper balance. Winning our current wars means investment in our 
hard- won irregular warfare expertise, a core competency that 
should be institutionalized and supported in coming years. And we 
are certainly moving in that direction, but we must also maintain 
conventional advantages. 

We still face traditional threats from regional powers who pos- 
sess robust regular and in some cases nuclear capabilities. These 
cannot be ignored. The freedom to conduct operations in support of 
joint, allied and coalition efforts, assuring access and projecting 
combat power, can only be preserved through enduring war fight- 
ing competencies. 

In the air, this means sufficient strike aircraft and munitions ca- 
pable of assuring air superiority. At sea, it means having enough 
ships and enough sailors to stay engaged globally and keep the sea 
lanes open. On the ground, it means accelerating the moderniza- 
tion of our combat brigades and regiments. On the whole, it means 
never having to fight a fair fight. 

Thus, the President’s budget request will buy us another 42 F- 
35s. It will maintain a healthy bomber industrial base and it will 
fund development of a prompt global strike system as well as ef- 
forts to upgrade our B-2s and B-52s. For ship construction, the 
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spending plan totals some $16 billion procuring 10 new ships in 
2011, including two Arleigh Burke destroyers, two Virginia Class 
submarines, two Littoral Combat Ships (LCS) and a brand new 
amphibious assault ship. 

It puts the Navy on track to maintain aircraft carrier production 
on a 5-year build cycle resulting in a long-term force structure of 
10 carriers by 2040. Our budget request also seeks $10 billion for 
ballistic missile defense programs including $8.4 billion for the 
Missile Defense Agency (MDA). And it devotes ample resources to 
improving our cyber defense capabilities. 

Again, it is about balance, it is about deterring and winning the 
big and the small wars, the conventional and the unconventional. 
Two challenges, one military. But where balance is probably most 
needed is in the programs and policies concerning our most impor- 
tant resource, our people. 

And that is my final point. This QDR and this budget builds 
upon superb support you and this Department have provided our 
troops and their families for much of the last 8 years. Stretched 
and strained by nearly constant combat, many of them on their 
fifth, sixth and even seventh deployments, our men and women are 
without question and almost inexplicably the most resilient and 
battle-ready force in our history. 

On the one hand, we keep turning away potential recruits so 
good is our retention and so attractive our career opportunities. On 
the other hand, we keep seeing an alarming rise in suicides, mar- 
ital problems, prescription drug addictions and mental health prob- 
lems. Deborah and I meet regularly with young troops and their 
spouses and though proud of the difference they know they are 
making, they too are tired. 

Quite frankly, many of them are worried about their futures, 
their livelihoods, their children. And so you will see in this budget 
nearly $9 billion for family support and advocacy programs. You 
will see childcare and youth programs increase by $87 million over 
last year and you will see a boost in warfare and family services 
to include counseling to the tune of $37 million. 

Military spouse employment will get a $2 million-plus up and we 
will increase the budget to $2.2 billion for wounded, ill and injured 
members. In fact, the healthcare funding level for Fiscal Year 2011 
is projected to provide high quality care for 9.5 million eligible 
beneficiaries. 

Lastly, we are pushing to dramatically increase the number of 
mental health professionals on staff and advance our research on 
traumatic brain injuries and post-traumatic stress. We know the 
strain of frequent deployments causes many problems, but we don’t 
know yet fully, nor understand fully how or to what extent. So even 
as we work hard to increase dwell time, time at home, aided in 
part by the additional temporary end strength you approved last 
year for the Army, we will work equally hard to decrease the stress 
of modern military service. 

Indeed, I believe over time when these wars are behind us, we 
will need to look closely at the competing fiscal pressures that will 
dominate discussions of proper end strength and weapon systems. 
A force well suited for long-term challenges and not necessarily 
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married to any current force planning construct will be vital to our 
national security. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, thank you again for 
your time and for the longstanding support of this committee for 
the men and women of the United States Armed Forces. They and 
their families are the best I have ever seen. On their behalf, I 
stand ready to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Mullen can be found in the 
Appendix on page 103.] 

The Chairman. Admiral, thank you so very much. At the witness 
table Under Secretary Bob Hale, the Comptroller, is also in attend- 
ance, and I understand he will remain available for questions as 
they will arise. 

I was going to ask one question to begin with. We have excellent 
attendance today, and we will be under the five minute rule. Let 
me ask each of you, and as I mentioned before, since I have been 
in Congress we have engaged in 12 military operations and almost 
none of them did we see coming. 

Both of you have emphasized that we must win today’s wars and, 
of course, we must, but we must also be prepared for the unex- 
pected contingencies that, sure as God made little green apples, 
will come to pass. 

How does your strategy as embodied by the QDR as well as your 
budget prepare the Department to do both of these things, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary Gates. First of all, I would say that we clearly are im- 
proving the capabilities and resources that we have for the kind of 
fights we have been in since the Vietnam War, a broad array of 
conflicts, requiring a broad array of capabilities. 

The mantra that I have used is the one that I used in my open- 
ing statement. We must acquire the greatest — the most versatile 
possible set of capabilities for the broadest possible range of conflict 
because I believe one of the lessons of Desert One and of the inva- 
sion of Iraq in 2003 is that it is unlikely for another power to come 
at us head-on. They will come at us asymmetrically coming at us 
where we are vulnerable, not where we are strong. 

But we have put into this budget capability such as the growth 
in capabilities of the Special Operations Command and forces is 
now in the base, but we are moving that into the base budget out 
of the supplementals and the Overseas Contingency Operations 
funds; also helicopters, ISR, the full range of capabilities that are 
needed to deal with the kind of fights we are in today, the kind 
of fights we have been in for the last 35 years and I believe the 
most likely kind of fights that we are going to face in the future. 

But by the same token, I would take the strongest possible issue 
with those who say we are neglecting the potential future fight or 
the capabilities needed to take on high-end adversaries. The reality 
is in this budget, half the procurement budget is going for systems 
that are purely associated with modernization of conventional capa- 
bilities. 

About 7 percent for, if you will, the fights we are in and about 
43 percent for dual purpose capabilities, C-17s and other capabili- 
ties that will be used no matter what kind of fight we are in, but 
just let me run through the list in about 30 seconds here of what 
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we have in this budget in terms of conventional modernization ca- 
pabilities. 

We have an initiative for long-range strike, an initiative for con- 
ventional prompt global strike, a new generation bomber, a new 
SSBN, the F-35, the MQ-9, ballistic missile defense, the Virginia 
Class attack submarines, new Army ground combat vehicle, up- 
grades to the B-2 and the B-52 and a number of initiatives on 
cyber. 

And I would just use one statistic before turning the microphone 
over to Admiral Mullen and that is even with the restructured F- 
35 program, in 2020, the United States will have 20 times more 
fifth generation aircraft than the Chinese and about 13 to 15 times 
more than the Russians and the gap only gets bigger after that. 

So I think there is a broad balance in this budget and it takes 
into account what I think is its underlying premise, which is the 
most versatile possible array of capabilities for the widest possible 
range of conflict. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Admiral Mullen. 

Admiral Mullen. I strongly share those sentiments. And let me 
just talk to a couple of aspects of that. 

In both the QDR and in the budget the emphasis is on winning 
today’s wars. But that doesn’t mean it is just the — what we have 
for today that will be — that it will only be used today. I think a 
significant amount of our investments, which is as the secretary 
has laid out, will be well placed for the future. That the kind of 
ISR capabilities that we have. The rotary wing capabilities, the in- 
vestment in special forces will play significantly in the future. And 
if you just lay out the 12 kinds of unexpected conflicts as you did 
earlier, chairman, those kinds of capabilities — there is a versatility 
in those, that many of these capabilities would play very strongly 
in the future. 

Secondly, I have been working in the Pentagon a long time. And 
if there are thoughts that we have somehow moved out of the con- 
ventional world. That is just not the case. As indicated by the in- 
vestment profile, this is a hard place to move the pendulum. And 
we continue to move it to get the right balance. By no means has 
the pendulum swung too far at this point. 

And then the third point I would make is the most important in- 
vestment we can make to assure and ensure our security from a 
future standpoint is in our people. They are our — and their fami- 
lies. They are our most critical strategic asset. And in the uncer- 
tainty that you have described, and we have seen just in these last 
8 years, they are the ones that will truly make a difference for the 
future. 

Now that is not an unbounded pot. There is a significant amount 
of money invested in our military, families and civilians in this 
budget. It is roughly 50 percent of the budget. And we have to 
make sure we have that right for the future. But that is what will 
make a difference now, and it will clearly make a difference in the 
future. 

The Chairman. Admiral Mullen, thank you. 

Mr. McKeon. 
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Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary and Ad- 
miral. I mentioned in my opening statement Don’t Ask Don’t Tell 
and Gitmo. With respect to Don’t Ask Don’t Tell, first I would like 
to echo the concerns raised by my counterpart on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee yesterday. 

You made clear in your testimony that the military stands ready 
to implement a repeal of Don’t Ask Don’t Tell. Yet this position in 
support of repeal comes before your service chiefs have had the op- 
portunity to conduct an in-depth review of the impact a repeal 
would have on military readiness. It seems that your path places 
the cart before the horse. 

On that point I wrote to both of you outlining a series of issues 
and questions that must be answered before any objective decision 
can be made by the President, the Department of Defense, and this 
Congress about repealing or amending the current law. I ask that 
that letter and the attachment which set out a list of major short- 
comings in the 1993 RAND studies be entered in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 125.] 

Mr. McKeon. I would also ask when this committee should ex- 
pect a response from the Department to that letter. 

Secretary Gates. Let me check into it, Mr. McKeon. We will get 
back to you with an answer to that question tomorrow. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you very much. From Istanbul? 

Secretary Gates. Do you want me to 

Mr. McKeon. From Istanbul? 

Secretary Gates. I am sorry. 

Mr. McKeon. From Istanbul? 

Admiral Mullen. He has reach. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you. On the transfer of the Gitmo detain- 
ees. Giving the rising recidivism rate — around 20 percent of former 
Gitmo detainees returning to the fight — are you re-evaluating the 
Defense Department’s Gitmo transfer policy? 

Secretary Gates. Well the President has made the decision to 
close Guantanamo as you know. But at the same time recognizing 
reality, and particularly after the Christmas bombing attempt, he 
has suspended the returns of the Yemenis from Guantanamo to the 
Arabian Peninsula. And while his decision has not changed, we are 
clearly looking at the next steps. 

We as you indicated in the opening statement, we have money 
in the budget for detainee operations which includes funding for 
our part of the prison in Illinois. I think that is about $150 million 
for that prison. And that clearly is the intent of the President at 
this point. 

Mr. McKeon. A hundred and fifty million — when we had the 
briefing before the holiday break, they added up several costs, and 
I think it was more like $500 million. 

Secretary Gates. Yes. That is just our part, Mr. McKeon. There 
is a Justice Department element, and a Homeland Security piece 
of that, too. 

Mr. McKeon. Right. Do you agree with the policy that prohibits 
transfer of Gitmo detainees to countries that are (1) on the state 
sponsored terrorism list, (2) have active al Qaeda cells within their 
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borders, and (3) have confirmed cases of former Gitmo detainees 
that have returned to the fight? 

Secretary Gates. Well, I would say that I certainly would have 
a problem returning them to countries that are on the terrorism 
watch list. If you take countries where there has been a recidivist 
problem that would include both Saudi Arabia and Afghanistan. I 
don’t think I am prepared to draw that kind of a limit. And we, 
after all, we don’t even know if we have an al Qaeda cell here in 
the United States. 

So you know Somalia, Yemen, for sure. North Africa, and dif- 
ferent places. So I think that — I frankly think that is probably too 
restrictive. Having a cell doesn’t mean that the government isn’t 
concerned about terrorists, and isn’t acting aggressively against 
those terrorists. We find ourselves in that same position. 

Mr. McKeon. Last week Mayor Bloomberg made it clear that he 
was opposed to holding the trial to prosecute the September 11th 
mastermind, Khalid Sheikh Mohammed (KSM) in a Manhattan 
courthouse. Do you believe that KSM and the 9/11 co-conspirators 
should be tried in a federal criminal court rather than a military 
commission? 

Secretary Gates. I am comfortable deferring to the Attorney 
General in terms of the proper jurisdiction for those who have en- 
gaged in terrorist acts. I think it is important that we have avail- 
able to us both the civilian courts, and the military commissions. 
I remind you, we had a lot of problems with terrorism in the 1970s 
and 1980s in this country. And they all went — when we would 
catch a terrorist they all went through the federal courts. We had 
no alternative at that time. We are actually in a more robust posi- 
tion at this point. 

Mr. McKeon. We did do a lot of work on that in the last reau- 
thorization improving the military commissions. Why would this 
choice of trial forum — that is, the civil courts. Given that you are 
the chief civilian authority for military commissions, why would 
you not prefer to have them done in the military commission? 

Secretary Gates. Well, the attorney general did consult with me 
about the five 9/11 bombers. And where he was headed with his 
decision. And as I indicated a minute ago, I deferred to him on the 
judgment where he thought that prosecution was best carried out. 

Mr. McKeon. Did he consult with you before the FBI interro- 
gated the Christmas Day bomber, and before they were given their 
Miranda rights? 

Secretary Gates. No. 

Mr. McKeon. What impact did giving the Miranda rights have 
on our ability to collect intelligence if anyone we gave those rights 
to — Abdulmutallab — I am having trouble learning how to say these 
all — words — a known al Qaeda operative only 50 minutes after be- 
ginning the interrogations? 

Secretary Gates. Well I think that — I mean, I don’t know, be- 
cause I haven’t read the interrogation reports. I have been told that 
valuable information was obtained from him prior to that time. I 
think we have protocols in place now for a high level interrogation 
group that is comprised of experienced FBI and intelligence com- 
munity interrogation experts that will be available for future such 
cases. 
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And the reality is under existing law if a person who has at- 
tempted a terrorist act, or is an alleged terrorist, is deemed a 
threat to the national security, there is the authority in the law to 
delay Mirandizing so that a full interrogation can take place. 

Mr. McKeon. I think the concern that I have heard expressed 
by many is that when he was caught, and was being questioned 
during that first 50 minutes, as on the 9/11 attacks, there could 
have been other planes in the air with other people trying to blow 
them up at the same time. And I don’t know that 50 minutes — I 
am not an expert, but I have heard from experts that maybe 50 
minutes wasn’t quite enough to get all the information that could 
have been very necessary at that time. 

Secretary Gates. I would just say that, you know, the President 
asked for a review of several aspects of this. And I think it is fair 
to say that there were some useful lessons learned from that expe- 
rience. 

Mr. McKeon. So in your personal opinion, should al Qaeda de- 
tainees in the U.S. be given Miranda rights? 

Secretary Gates. I think that if a person is identified as an al 
Qaeda operative, or has attempted a terrorist act, that the authori- 
ties that are available in existing law, and this high level interro- 
gation group that has been assembled should be brought to bear 
with that individual. And that gives them the flexibility not to 
Mirandize as long as they believe they can get useful intelligence 
about impending attacks. 

Mr. McKeon. Was Abdulmutallab considered to be al Qaeda dur- 
ing that 50 minutes, or was that found out later? 

Secretary Gates. I am just not sure. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Spratt. We are now 
under the five minute rule. 

Mr. Spratt. Thank you all for your testimony, and for the service 
you render to our country every day. I was in Afghanistan last 
week, and impressed with the team you have got in place. But also 
impressed — as I always am — with how daunting the challenge is if 
we want to accomplish what we do there. 

Let me ask you something that may seem a bit mundane, but is 
important to getting the budget to reflect reality as well as pos- 
sible. That is the practice of putting a plug in the out-years for 
what it is likely to cost. As I understand we have provided so far 
$130 billion for Iraq and Afghanistan, and to some extent, Paki- 
stan. It would add $30 billion to that, and take it up to $160. That 
will be next year’s level approximately. 

But in the years thereafter in the budget you submitted in the 
QDR there is a plug — $50 billion — which I don’t think is a realistic 
plug. Fifty billion dollars is a big come down from $160 billion in 
a 1-year period of time. How do you plan to fill that plug, and to 
give us realistic likely expenditures for sustaining this effort in 
Iraq, Afghanistan, and increasingly Pakistan? 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Spratt, I think that the most accurate an- 
swer to your question is that I don’t think a $50 billion plug for 
the next couple of years reflects reality either. That is basically the 
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direction that we have been given by 0MB. But clearly as we have 
done with both FY 2010 and FY 2011 through the preparation of 
the overseas contingency operations budgets, we can closer to the 
time when combat is taking place, and we know how many troops 
will be available, or will be in the theater and so on, we can give 
a realistic estimate. 

While I believe for example for FY 2012 $50 billion is too low. 
By the same token, I could not give you a figure today or put a fig- 
ure in the budget that I would have confidence would come close 
to being what the real number will be that is closer. So I acknowl- 
edge that the $50 billion plug is inadequate, but beyond FY 2011 
it is just difficult to know what the right number would be. 

Mr. Spratt. Given the difficulties we are experiencing right now 
in Iraq, do you expect that that period for withdrawal or draw 
down could be stretched out? 

Secretary Gates. Based on recent conversations the Chairman 
and I have both had with General Odierno, we do not expect that. 
No. 

Mr. Spratt. Turning to a different subject — the F-35. You just 
went yourself personally to see what is happening with that pro- 
gram. Would you care to tell us — give us an update on this prob- 
lem? 

Secretary Gates. Well I think if I had to put it in a sentence I 
would say that the program office was too optimistic in their esti- 
mates. The reality is the program has not experienced problems 
unlike those with developmental combat aircraft in the past. The 
reality is it is a good airplane. It is meeting the performance pa- 
rameters. 

We clearly — part of the restructuring program is to put more 
money into test aircraft and a greater investment in software to 
limit the slip to about 13 months for the program. This means we 
will also be buying fewer aircraft in advance of testing, but we 
think that we have a good program, as the Chairman indicated in 
his opening statement. 

The funding now, we have funded this plane in recent years 
based on the estimates of the joint program office, partly due to the 
law that was passed here in the Congress, but partly due to our 
own Under Secretary Ash Carter. 

We now have funded this program on the basis of the Joint Esti- 
mating Team, the independent estimate of what the funding will 
be. So we believe that the funding we have in this budget in the 
out-years is a much more realistic profile of the funding for the air- 
craft. 

Mr. Spratt. One of the news accounts indicated that you visited 
the plant in August and thought the F-35 was in better shape than 
you learned it to be in December. Is that an accurate statement? 
And if so, do you think there needs to be an improvement in vari- 
ance analysis in the management reporting system so we can keep 
a much better, more timely real-time connection with what is hap- 
pening with weapons systems in development? 

Secretary Gates. Well, I think that what happened was that 
Under Secretary Carter — we not only had the JET estimate from 
last fall, but we also had a second JET estimate. Under Secretary 
Carter personally invested about two weeks of time, full time. 
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going into evep^ aspect of the JSF program, and getting into the 
contracts, getting into conversations with the contractor, program 
office, and various others. 

And it was basically his decision to restructure this program, or 
to recommend the restructuring of the program, and that decision 
was really only made within the last 2 or 3 weeks. And I think it 
was the right decision, and obviously I took the personnel action 
I did. 

I think we have the processes in place now to monitor the per- 
formance of this program. And frankly, one of the reasons why we 
are getting a new program manager is to make sure that those 
kinds of things don’t happen again. 

Mr. Spratt. Thank you very much, sir. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you both for your selfless service. 

Mr. Secretary, you mentioned that they were going to come at us 
where we are vulnerable, not strong. I would suggest that one of 
our greatest vulnerabilities is our susceptibility to Electro-Magnetic 
Pulse (EMP) attack. Many of our weapons platforms are not hard- 
ened at all, and those that are hardened may not be hardened 
enough, if indeed the threat is 100 to 200 kilovolts per meters, as 
the Russian generals told the EMP commission that we may have 
little hardening. 

I suspect that after a robust EMP laydown, we would have little 
fighting capability remaining. You mentioned the political interest 
that is driving the congressional interest in the joint strike fighter 
engine. If there is an interest in my district I have the honor of 
representing, I don’t know of that interest. But yet, I am a strong 
supporter of this alternate engine, because I think it is the right 
thing to do. 

Just a couple observations that a non-initiate might make look- 
ing at our advance planning. First, there are a couple of inconsist- 
encies. We have unmanned planes and unmanned submarines, yet 
we still have people in ships and tanks. And if you look at the mis- 
sion of the Predator and the tank, the Predator in the sky gets in- 
formation and blows up things, and that is pretty much what the 
tank does. And one might ask why do we still have people in 
tanks? 

I know why we have people in ships. It is not because you need 
them there to drive the ship, because there is nothing on the ship 
you couldn’t do 10,000 miles away. Certainly easier to drive than 
a Predator aircraft. We have them there for damage control. It is 
because we have too few and too large platforms. You just can’t af- 
ford to lose one, so we put people on for damage control. 

Which leads the non-initiate to make another observation. And 
that is that these too large and too few naval assets are a real vul- 
nerability. Indeed, I am not sure we need to have that vulner- 
ability. A study that was done by Art Cebrowski, one of three naval 
architecture studies, advocated a navy of 600 to 800 ships that 
would cost no more than our present 200 to 300 ships. 

Half the cost of keeping a ship at sea is the people on the ship. 
You got half the people off the ship, you could buy 50 percent more 
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ships. With the same budget, if you got all the people off ships, you 
could double the amount of money that we — or the amount of ships 
that we have out there. 

And then, an observation about our deep strike bombers. Stealth 
is not invisible, it is just smaller. And with the Chinese ability to 
take out a satellite, one wonders a little about the survivability of 
these deep strike bombers. 

Would you comment? 

Secretary Gates. Go ahead. 

Admiral Mullen. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Gates. Do you want to hear about the ships or the peo- 
ple? 

Admiral Mullen. No, no. I think the unmanneds — at least where 
I am, Mr. Bartlett — is the unmanned piece, it has got to be a bal- 
ance. We are never going to get to a point where there aren’t peo- 
ple, first of all. 

Secondly, and importantly 

Mr. Bartlett. There aren’t any people on Predators, sir. 

Admiral Mullen. Well, before — and Predators are an important 
part, but they are not going to win it by themselves, nor will other 
unmanned vehicles and systems do that, at least as far as I can 
see into the future. That is just how I see things right now. 

With respect to the tanks, in particular what is instructive to me 
is when I visit with my friends from other countries who are in 
counter-insurgency fights, and when I talk to Generals Petraeus 
and McChrystal and Odierno, they will single out the importance 
of tanks in counter-insurgency and how many lives they have 
saved. So again, I think it is balance there. 

As far as ships are concerned, I think you know me well enough 
to know that we have worked for years to try to get people off of 
ships for the exact reason that you have described. And I think Ad- 
miral Roughead is clearly there as well in terms of future initia- 
tives and systems, which don’t take as many people. 

I am very aware of Cebrowski’s study. It was very theoretical 
and if I were going to take LCS specifically, which was supposed 
to come in at a couple hundred million dollars, and is now pushing 
$500-to-$600 million per copy, I would use it as an example of a 
relatively small, relatively very fast and light ship, per se, and it 
would — with a much reduced crew give some significant capability. 
And without reliving that history it is very hard to create some 
kind of sustaining capability, which is where I am, and which the 
Cebrowski study didn’t support, from my perspective. 

So I think we continue to proceed on this. And I take your point 
on stealth. We all understand that. All of it says to me is we have 
got to have a balance here. And we are not going to go unmanned 
overnight, nor should we, given the challenges that we have and 
the risks that are out there. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Ortiz, the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you both for being 
with us today and I appreciate both of you detailing the Depart- 
ment’s priorities. But you know, really many of the units that are 
not deployed face significant readiness shortfalls in equipment, per- 
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sonnel and training. Assuming that the drawdown in Iraq takes 
place on schedule, how much would readiness improve for non-de- 
ployed Army units in Fiscal Year 2011? 

And the reason that I ask this question is because I have had 
a chance to travel. We came back from Italy, and then we went to 
Germany and we visited some local units. How much will that im- 
prove, for non-deployed units in the Army especially? 

Admiral Mullen. What General Casey lays out with the buildup 
in Afghanistan and the drawdown in Iraq, it is probably the end 
of 2011 before he will be at dwell time of 2 to 1. Twice as long at 
home as I am deployed. That is what we look at. The Marine Corps 
will be there much nearer the end of 2010. 

And both the Commandant and the Chief of Staff of the Army 
talk to those — that dwell time — as a time where they can really 
start training to the broader spectrum of capability. And right now, 
they are still obviously very focused on training to the wars that 
we are in. I don’t — I haven’t seen for a long time any significant 
degradation in readiness for the units that are being tasked and 
trained and getting ready to fight these wars. 

There are still differences on some equipment requirements, 
those kinds of things. But nothing substantial, or nothing major, 
across the board. And that is from my visits in-country here, as 
well as in-theater and discussions with the chiefs. 

So I think it is roughly about a year from now for the Marine 
Corps and a year out before we start to build that. But primary for 
me in that is that the individuals and their families get to reset 
and get to — and build more resilience before the next deployment, 
in addition to putting the equipment and training piece of it. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Ortiz, just as the Chairman has addressed 
the personnel side of it, let me address the equipment side. There 
is right now for Iraq roughly a $19 billion bill for reset. That bill 
will probably be down to about $14 billion by the end of this fiscal 
year, and about $6 billion by the end of 2011 for Operation Iraqi 
Freedom (OIF). 

We think that the reset then will not — will take about 2 more 
years after that to be complete. So the full reset in terms of equip- 
ment would be for those forces in Iraq, roughly 2013. The bill for 
Afghanistan for reset is estimated at about $15 billion, and it will 
remain at $15 billion until we start drawing down in Afghanistan, 
and then you will see the same kind of glide path that I just de- 
scribed for Iraq. 

Mr. Ortiz. A few moments ago I think that it was Admiral 
Mullen described the different platforms and equipment and air- 
planes and carriers that we are trying to build for the future now. 
How long do you anticipate it will take to build some of these 
weapons and some of these platforms that we are working on now? 

Admiral Mullen. Well, I mean, I will pick a couple. JSF, which 
certainly is in my view at a time in a major program where there 
are oftentimes struggles, not just in aviation programs, as the Sec- 
retary points out, but we get to this point when we are moving into 
testing and production and there is going to be some bumps along 
the road. 

I am not excusing them, it is just a really hard, difficult part of 
the program. But the Initial Operational Capability (IOC) for the 
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first training squadron for 2011 is still on track, the IOC for the 
Marine Corps’ first squadron of 2012 is on track. For the Air Force 
the 2013 is on track, and the Navy in 2014. 

So we are at a point in time in the program that to me this is 
typical, and we need to work hard to make sure we stay on this 
track. For the Predator, the unmanned vehicle, they have actually 
come on line at an extraordinary pace. Because of the urgency of 
war, oftentimes it generates that kind of both focus and capability, 
and that has really been since 2003, where we really didn’t under- 
stand — we for the most part, didn’t understand what ISR require- 
ments were. 

We knew what ISR was, but how much, what kind, et cetera. 
And what the Predator gives us, as any unmanned vehicle does, it 
gives us the persistence that you can’t have oftentimes with 
manned vehicles. 

So there are differences, but we are in the heart of building 
many of these systems right now, and I think they will start to de- 
liver here in the next few years. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you so much. My time is up. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. Secretary 
Gates, Admiral Mullen, thank you for your leadership for our Na- 
tion in leading our wonderful men and women in uniform. I had 
the pleasure of visiting Walter Reed yesterday and saw the real he- 
roes, and they are very special young men and women. 

Admiral Mullen, a couple weeks ago — maybe a week ago — I got 
a press call from Jacksonville, North Carolina, the home of Camp 
Lejeune, and they had a — the question was about Don’t Ask Don’t 
Tell and wanted to know my position. 

And I shared it with them. I told them that in the 15 years I 
have been in Congress I have met many, many wonderful men and 
women in uniform, all services. And I felt like I had a good feel for 
how they felt. I realize that yesterday you said this was a personal 
feeling. 

And I want to say I respect you for your personal feelings. But 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, somewhat along the line of what 
Mr. Buchanan — excuse me, Mr. McKeon was asking, maybe in a 
letter. But I would like to ask you today, do you know the feelings 
of the service chiefs as to how they feel on a repeal of Don’t Ask 
Don’t Tell? 

Admiral Mullen. Very specifically, Mr. Jones, it isn’t a feeling 
on my part it is a belief. And I was very clear in the construct that 
Secretary Gates laid out in terms of going through the review over 
the better part of this year 

Mr. Jones. Right. 

Admiral Mullen [continuing]. That I do not know what the im- 
pact will be, and I do not know what the implementation require- 
ments will be. And I need to understand that. There is very little 
objective data on this. It is filled, as you know, with emotion and 
strongly held opinions and beliefs, and that is the work we have 
to do over the course of this year. 

And I also spoke very clearly to the need to understand that, in 
terms of what the senior military leadership’s principle concern is. 
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which is the readiness and military effectiveness of the force. I 
don’t speak for the chiefs in that regard. They will have an oppor- 
tunity to do that. I have discussed this with them at considerable 
length. I would sum up their view to say that they need to under- 
stand that impact, as well, should this policy change — if and when 
this policy changes, which can only change with a law change, 
which happens here. 

Mr. Jones. Certainly. I just want to make sure that I understand 
the process and your answer. There are times that you sit down 
with the service chiefs, I am sure whether we are talking about Af- 
ghanistan, Iraq or any other situation involving our military, that 
you do have discussions. 

I am not asking you if you would say that a general of the Ma- 
rine Corps or the Army, or whatever, feels this way or that way, 
but you have had these kinds of discussions with the service chiefs 
and you do know — I would hope that you as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, I hope that you would know their feelings, even though I 
am not going to ask you to share those feelings with the committee 
at this time, but you do know how they feel about this issue 
and 

Admiral Mullen. We have had several discussions on this over — 
actually over many months and again, they will testify shortly, and 
certainly I would expect them to speak to it. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to — be- 
cause I want to wait until the next round possibly, but Admiral, 
I would like to on the next round, if there is another round, I would 
like to talk more in depth about the psychiatric needs of our mili- 
tary. There are some real serious problems, and I know that you 
have done everything you can to reach out to try to bring more peo- 
ple who are trained as psychiatrists or psychologists, but this is an 
issue that I think I need the five minutes on the next round to pur- 
sue with you. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, I will wait until the next round. I 
yield back my 59 seconds. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentlemen. Before I call on Mr. Tay- 
lor, Mr. Secretary, there are classified materials that were sup- 
posed to come with the QDR. Will they be forthcoming? 

Secretary Gates. Let me look into that. I am not sure, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. We would certainly appreciate that, and get back 
to us, please. Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank both — 
all three of you gentlemen for your service to our Nation. 

Secretary Gates, when I saw the 82nd being deployed to Haiti, 
having been through something like that in my own district, it 
really struck me going back to Admiral Mullen’s talk about the 
need to get as many of our troopers home for dwell time as they 
can, that I would really hope that you would explore every oppor- 
tunity to fill that mission with volunteers from the individual 
augmentees from the Guard and Reserve. 

I have got to believe given our Nation’s economic situation and 
the willingness of the guardsmen and reservists to serve that you 
can fill that mission with people who want to be there and free 
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these combat units up to have the dwell time at home that they 
deserve. 

Second thing is, and as this kind of following up on that, I had 
to, along with Chairman Spratt, the opportunity to visit some 
troopers from the 82nd down at Kandahar province. One of them 
was on his third deployment, another on the second and they 
both — and they struck me as being extremely sincere and really 
unwilling to tell me this because on one hand, they wanted to be 
good troopers. On the other hand, they felt like they had to get it 
off their chest. 

They were extremely concerned about the rules of engagement. 
The trooper on his third tour said that, you know, here we are in 
Kandahar. This is basically the first year of this conflict here, and 
I am experiencing rules of engagement in my first year of this con- 
flict here that we were in, in the fourth year in Iraq. As things got 
better in Iraq, we tightened up the rules of engagement. 

He was particularly disturbed at the idea of using the Afghan 
National Police to search houses. And again, this isn’t me talking. 
I am relaying a message that I told that young trooper I would. In- 
terestingly enough, both of them mentioned that after this hitch, 
they were getting out, and I think to a large extent because of their 
concerns of the rules of engagement. 

Now, I understand what General McChrystal is trying to do, that 
if you unnecessarily kill an Afghan, you have got that entire clan 
against you for the rest of their lives, but I would hope that you 
would keep this in mind, there has got to be a better way. 

And interestingly enough, his suggestion was he had no problem 
with using the Afghan National Army to search these houses if you 
had to have an Afghan face on that search, but he had zero con- 
fidence that the Afghan National Police in that area were doing 
their job when it came to searching these houses for bomb-making 
materials. 

Secondly, we talked about reset. There was recently outside of 
Balad an amnesty day. A Colonel from home had told people turn 
in things that aren’t on the books, no questions asked. He had a 
two-mile long line of vehicles that showed up outside his gate the 
next day for amnesty; generators, fire trucks, ambulances, SUVs, 
everything under the sun, all those things the taxpayers paid for 
that somehow made their way to Iraq. I don’t have a problem with 
that, but what I really want to see our Department make is every 
effort to get those things home. 

Either get them back in your inventory, or if you deem them 
something you don’t need given the budget constraints of our cities 
and states and counties, get someone in the Guard or Reserve who 
used to be in local government. Let them walk through and see if 
that generator has value back home, if that fire truck has value 
back home, if that sport utility vehicle (SUV) has value back home. 
Get the words of the state surplus agencies and let them decide 
whether or not they are willing to pay the cost to transport it back 
home. 

Taxpayers paid for these things. We shouldn’t let them go to 
waste and, above all, at the end of the day if you do it that way, 
if by some chance something shows up in the black market in 
Baghdad, then we have at least given the 50 states and the terri- 
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tories an opportunity to purchase it first if they are willing to pay 
the cost of getting it home. 

And, again, the taxpayers paid for it. I know in the case of the 
Guard and Reserve they have got billions of dollars of shortfalls on 
equipment, and I just think this is a heck of a lot better than pos- 
sibly leaving these things behind. 

Lastly, on your Army new vehicle, I would highly recommend, as 
somebody who gave this gentleman fits for the past four years. 
General Brogan for that task. He has done a remarkable job of get- 
ting mine resistant vehicles tested, fielded and delivered to Iraq 
and Afghanistan. It is my understanding his tour with the Marines 
is almost over. 

So whether it is in uniform or out of uniform, I would certainly 
hope that you would consider him for that job of developing that 
next generation vehicle based on the great job he has done in his 
present capacity. 

And lastly, in my 19 seconds. Admiral Mullen, someone came to 
my town meeting Monday night with their 13-year-old son and 
pointed to him and said, “The United States Naval Ship Comfort 
saved this young man’s life in the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina.” 
You sent that ship to Pascagoula, Mississippi. Thank you very 
much for doing that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentlemen. Gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. Akin. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been asking a ques- 
tion for two years, and I was told I was going to get the answer 
when the Quadrennial Defense Review came out. Unfortunately, I 
am still sitting here, and I have still got the same question. 

So I am going to lay out a list of, I think, what I believe are facts 
and, then I am trying to ask, these things don’t seem to add up. 
Here are the facts. 

First of all, the Navy’s estimate of its fighter shortfall was 243 
planes, the most recent one, over 5 years. That would be 48 planes 
a year. 

Second thing is you are talking about having 10 aircraft carriers, 
and I would submit that they work better if you put airplanes on 
them. 

Third point, you acknowledge that you need to keep the F-18 
line through 2013. Next point, JSF is badly behind schedule. You 
have had 16 of 168 flight tests that were planned for 2009, and I 
am not getting into the JSF and the condition of that other than 
the fact that it is slipping. 

Your own statement. Secretary Gates, shows you said, choose a 
75 percent solution over the 99 percent solution. If you have got 
something that works well and doesn’t cost as much, let’s look at 
that. 

And then I just heard that we are talking about reform the req- 
uisition process that has to be based on realism. Well, regardless 
to how many aircraft you think we need, because that number 
seems to be about as slippery as an eel, if you have got about five 
years to possibly purchase them, we have several times now put 
multiyears in the budget encouraging you to look at that. 
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And if you look at what the last number of the shortfall was, if 
you take 10 percent of 243, that is about what you would save, that 
is 24 aircraft that my taxpayers are going to get 24 more aircraft 
by getting that 10 percent discount. If you buy at the lower rate 
that you have suggested for this year at 34 aircraft, or whatever 
it is, you got — it is still 17 aircraft, is what you make by going 
multiyear. 

So what doesn’t add up to me, first of all, I don’t think it — I don’t 
have any kind of sense that there is a real number that you are 
willing to stand up to as exactly what the shortfall is. But second 
of all, even that, if you are going to buy some, why not get them 
at a 10 percent discount? That is my question. 

Secretary Gates. Well, as you suggest, we have orders out- 
standing for — and funding for — asking for — either have or asking 
funding for 59 F/A-18s, 23 Es and Fs and 36 Gs. The question of 
multiyear funding has come up before. We have looked at it and 
according to the analysis that is available to me, with multiyear 
funding at the numbers we are looking at, the savings is about six 
and a half percent. 

And because of the long-term financial commitment associated 
with multiyear funding, we have a threshold of 10 percent. And so 
it is pretty well below the 10 percent threshold. I would say there 
have been — the shortfall in naval aircraft is a number that has, as 
you suggest accurately, has been moving around. 

The last figure that I saw in preparation for these hearings is a 
shortfall of about a hundred aircraft in 2018, and there are a num- 
ber of strategies that people have in mind for mitigating that short- 
fall. So I think that is responsive. 

Mr. Akin. So the strategies would mean we are just not going to 
fly them as many hours, I suppose, cut back on training, or some- 
thing like that? I mean, strategies 

Secretary Gates. No, the 

Mr. Akin [continuing]. Don’t change the lift of an airframe. 

Secretary Gates. No, the mitigating strategies involve aligning 
air wing readiness with carrier readiness. It involves reducing the 
size of the Marine Corps’ F/A-18C squadrons that involved using 
F/A-18E and F attrition reserve aircraft. 

So there are a number of things that we have. 

Admiral Mullen. The only thing I would like to add, Mr. Akin, 
to this is the whole — the investment in this budget in the EA-18 
Growlers is a huge deal and a very positive step because we have 
been without a national expeditionary deployed ashore future be- 
cause the Marine airplanes are going away here in the next few 
years, and that is a huge investment on the part of this Depart- 
ment, and it is one that is much needed. 

And the multiyear piece, those typically don’t deliver unless you 
have got them out over many years. And the question obviously, I 
think, for the F/A-18 is when is the line going to end? And part 
of this is matching up. Certainly there are international buys that 
I am sure you are aware of that are being sought and try to also 
strategically match that up as well. 

It is a great airplane. It has been a great airplane. We know 
that, but the JSF is the right answer for the future from a war- 
fighting perspective, from my perspective. 
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Mr. Akin. Thank you. My time is up. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Dr. Snyder. 

Dr. Snyder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, gentleman, 
for being here. Our Nation is blessed to have you in the service 
that you provide to the country. It is particularly good. Secretary 
Gates, to see you here today without any sign of visible trauma 
from an encounter with ice or snow. I think the last time you were 
here you were — this time a year ago, you had, kind of, splints, 
braces from falls on ice. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to bring up a bit of a sore point. On Janu- 
ary 27 , 2009, when you testified here, I asked about the issue of 
burrowing and you didn’t have a response at that time, but you 
said you would get back to me for the record. We did get a response 
back. Coincidentally, it was exactly one year to the day later, Janu- 
ary 27, 2010. So it took one full calendar year to get a response 
signed not by you, but by Gail McGinn, the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Plans, performing the duty of the Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for personal readiness, and I found the response 
unsatisfactory. 

Were you aware that it had taken a year for you to get back a 
written response to the question, and did you see this letter before 
it was sent last week? 

Secretary Gates. The answer to both questions is no. And not 
getting a response for a year is inexcusable. 

Dr. Snyder. That is what I think, too. But thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have this response and the attach- 
ments made a part of the record if we might, by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The Chairman. Without objection. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 143.] 

Dr. Snyder. And if there — I know there has been some press in- 
terest in the topic over the last year. If any press person would like 
a copy of these materials, I would be glad to get them. 

Before he left office. Secretary Pete Geren formally evaluated 
whether the two men that were shot in Little Rock in front of the 
recruiting station qualified for the Purple Heart. One was killed, 
and one was wounded. They were both in uniform at the time on 
active duty at the recruiting station. The conclusion was that they 
were not — that the alleged perpetrator was considered I believe the 
phrase is, “A lone wolf,” or something like that. I would — which 
is — all we ask is that anyone in any kind of a war at anywhere in 
the country or world be evaluated properly. 

I was reminded of this yesterday when Secretary Panetta — or I 
am sorry. Director Panetta — responded to a question about what he 
saw as a — threats of al Qaeda, and he specifically referred to one 
of his three threats as being loners. 

And I don’t want to ask a response today. But if we now consider 
loners to be part of the national security threat from groups like 
al Qaeda, it may be time to evaluate our policy with regard to Pur- 
ple Hearts specifically if we have — in fact think that people can get 
motivated — the alleged perpetrator of Little Rock in fact traveled 
to Yemen. No indications he had any connection with formal ter- 
rorist groups. But it may be that we need to evaluate that policy 
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if in fact we consider part of the al Qaeda threat to he their ability 
to motivate the so-called loners. And I would just leave that as an 
unanswered question today. 

A point — I want to respond a bit to the ranking member’s com- 
ment about Don’t Ask Don’t Tell, that the military somehow can’t 
have a divisive debate. Somehow the idea that men and women in 
uniform cannot participate in great public policy debates — I re- 
member my time in Vietnam. We debated while we were in Viet- 
nam whether we thought we should be in Vietnam. 

I mean, I know for a fact that this debate went on in March of 
2003 when our troops went into Iraq. The debate continues. People 
don’t lose their ability to debate policy issues because they are in 
the military at a time of war. So I think that that is a red herring 
that is an argument that somehow men and women in uniform 
can’t handle tough policy 

Mr. McKeon. The gentleman yields? 

Dr. Snyder. You have unlimited time, Mr. McKeon. I only have 
five minutes. I am sure the chairman will give you time at the con- 
clusion here. 

The only point I would want to make, and I would extend as an 
invitation to anyone here. Republican or Democrat, who has doubts 
about changing this policy. If you have not sat down with somebody 
who is currently on active duty — I don’t mean somebody who has 
gotten out, or been busted out, or quit, but somebody who is cur- 
rently on active duty — I would be glad to arrange a telephone call 
to protect them. 

But yesterday the Secretary — or Admiral Mullen testified that 
people have to lie about who they are. They don’t just have to lie 
about who they are. They have to lie about everything in their life. 
They can’t come back from a weekend. They can’t talk about family 
illness. They can’t talk about their partner’s mother dying without 
having to choose their words carefully. 

So if you are thinking about a policy that is bad for morale and 
divisive, think about the impact on these literally thousands of men 
and women in uniform serving on active duty today that have to 
choose every word carefully. They can’t confide in their brothers 
and sisters in uniform of what — about what is going on in their 
personal life whether it is about a miscarriage, a child, a death, a 
split up. 

They have to lie about everything. That is what is divisive about 
this policy. And if anyone would like to take me up on that offer, 
I would be glad to try to arrange that kind of a phone call so you 
could actually talk to somebody who is in uniform today on active 
duty. 

Appreciate you all’s service. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McKeon. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am concerned about the divisiveness of the debate. But I am 
more concerned about the chance of something moving forward 
without a debate. That is my biggest concern. And I would be 
happy to talk to you about it. And I will be happy to take you up 
on your offer. 
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Dr. Snyder. I am not afraid of the debate. I don’t think anyone’s 
afraid — the debate is going to be here. So I am glad to hear that 
you are not afraid of the debate. It needs — there is going to be a 
debate. There is going to be a 

Mr. McKeon. Reclaiming my time. I am not afraid of the debate 
either. What I don’t want is that the members of the service be pre- 
cluded or excluded from the debate. Thank you. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, could I say something? 

The Chairman. Who is it? 

Secretary Gates. This is me. Down here. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. [Laughter.] 

Certainly. 

Secretary Gates. I have the rare, if not unique experience of hav- 
ing led three huge public institutions — the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), in the American intelligence community; the sixth 
largest university in the country; and now the Department of De- 
fense. In each of those I have led and managed change. And I have 
done it smart. And I have done it stupid. 

Happily I think the stupid was early. But stupid was trying to 
impose a policy from the top without any regard for the views of 
the people who were going to be affected, or the people who would 
have to effect the policy change. 

One of the purposes of the review that I have under — have di- 
rected be undertaken by General Hamm, and by Jeh Johnson, is 
precisely so we can understand not just the views and concerns of 
the chiefs, but of our military people and their families. And the 
impact on unit cohesion, on morale, on retention, so we understand 
what these things are so we get some facts into this debate. Or at 
least some data that we think is reliable and objective. 

We are going to expand the RAND Corporation (RAND) study as 
you suggested in your letter to cover a broader range of issues than 
they did in 1993. But the role of a leader it seems to me is to set 
the goal. But if you want lasting and effective change, you had bet- 
ter baring the people who are going to be affected by it into the dis- 
cussion. And get their views, and at a minimum it will help you 
mitigate whatever negative consequences there are. 

That is the purpose of this review. That is why we have to do 
it thoroughly, and that is the way you get change in large public 
institutions where you have long-term professionals who care a 
very great deal about their culture, and about what they do. And 
I think that is the purpose of this review that we have underway. 

We have set the goal. The decision will be the Congress’ decision. 
I think that is vitally important in part because it will enable us, 
should the Congress change the policy, to be able to tell our men 
and women in uniform this is the view of the elected representa- 
tives of the United States of America. 

So I think this review period is absolutely essential in terms of 
us understanding what we are doing, figuring out what the con- 
cerns are and the issues are. Helping us figure out how to mitigate 
them so that if the Congress does vote to change this policy, we 
have an understanding of how to go about implementing in a way 
that minimizes whatever negative consequences there are. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. I thank you. 
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Mr. Forbes, the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, gentlemen, for being here. I want to shift the de- 
bate back to money and economics. 

And Admiral, some facts that we know. We have got about a $3 
billion shortfall in our shipyards. You are more aware of those 
needs and the importance of that than probably anybody in this 
room. We also know we have a strike fighter shortfall, whether 
that is 240 planes or 100 planes. But if you look at 240 we are talk- 
ing about roughly $18 billion. So let’s just take a third of that and 
say $6 billion. 

We also know that the shipbuilding plan that was submitted 
with the budget really brings us down from the floor of 313 that 
many of us thought was too low to begin with to 300. The Office 
of Management and Budget (0MB) thinks we are more in a line 
to be 270. And we know that the Chinese are now at 290 with their 
ships. And bottom line we are talking about needing another $2 to 
$3 billion a year if we wanted to ramp that up. 

And there is a provision in the QDR to carry a carrier to Mayport 
which would cost $600 million to $1 billion. Now the cop out is al- 
ways to say we need to get balance. But we can’t do balance. We 
can’t build a half a ship. We can’t build a half a facility at Mayport. 
Of those four things, can you just prioritize those for me if you had 
to do one through four if we had that $2 or $3 billion that we had 
to allocate? Give me a one, two, three, four prioritization of those 
items that I just recounted to you. 

Admiral Mullen. And I think you know this, Mr. Forbes, been 
on record and would only reemphasize what I have said over sev- 
eral years. I think this strategic dispersion issue for our major as- 
sets — specifically a carrier in Mayport — is critical. 

I certainly share your concern about investments in some of our 
large capital assets as you have indicated. And the $16 billion that 
is in the shipbuilding budget this year is very important. But we 
have looked at — ^you, and I, and many others in the last decade — 
a requirement of certainly a minimum of 10 ships a year. 

And the floor where I was when I was Chief of Naval Operations 
(CNO) of 313 ships of various — of a variety as the floor. And I was 
concerned and certainly remain concerned that we continue to chip 
away at that. And we won’t have the Navy that we need in terms 
of overall size. So capital investment there is absolutely critical. 
Equally critical 

Mr. Forbes. And Admiral, if you can — just cause my time is run- 
ning out. I realize all of these are critical. But we have to come 
down sometime to just allocating limited — can you prioritize them 
for me. If you had to pick the top one to the lowest one, what would 
you put as the priority? 

Admiral Mullen. Actually, no. I can’t. I mean 

Mr. Forbes. You can’t? 

Admiral Mullen [continuing]. Cause I think they are all very 
important actually. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay. And on the move to Mayport you said that 
you think the strategic dispersal risk is huge. But can you tell me 
what percentage of risk you have been told that would be? 
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Admiral Mullen. We have had long discussions about this over 
years. We have got carriers spread out on the West Coast. Inside 
the Navy this debate has taken place over many years, and has 
come down time and time again on not putting all our eggs in one 
basket. And that means not all carriers in Norfolk. 

Mr. Forbes. Do you know the percentage of risk factor that was 
given to you by the strategic dispersal plan? 

Admiral Mullen. I think the risk actually should an event occur 
is very high. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay. But that was different than the admiral that 
did the plan who said it was very low. Is that correct? 

Admiral Mullen. I actually don’t know. 

Mr. Forbes. Mr. Secretary, thank you for submitting a ship- 
building plan this year. However, in the shipbuilding plan that you 
gave, and the certification that you submitted as the statute re- 
quires, you are aware that 0MB disagrees with you? They think 
that if we continue on the plan with the dollars that you have, that 
we would be down to more like 270 ships as opposed to 300 ships. 

Also we know that your shipbuilding report says that we can 
only expect $15.9 billion per year. But if you look at the out-years 
of that plan, we would need about $17.9. We know we have had 
cost overruns that raise the price up, not down. We know that 
there are limited federal priorities in terms of monies that we are 
going to have. 

Based on those factors, how can we make the certification that 
the shipbuilding plan submitted is going to — that this budget is 
going to equal that shipbuilding plan and carry it out? 

Secretary Gates. Well, as you and I discussed the last time we 
talked about the 30-year shipbuilding plan, I would tell you that 
I think the near term estimates on the part of the plan have a sig- 
nificant degree of accuracy. I think the middle range in years is 
based on analysis and studies. And we don’t really know for sure. 

And the out-years toward the end of the 2030s is mainly a fan- 
tasy, because nobody knows. So I would say that — and we have told 
the Navy that we probably need to get them to $16 or $17 billion 
a year in the middle years, and later years of this decade in order 
to try and get to where they need to be. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you all for your extraordinary service to this country. 

I wanted to ask one or two personnel questions initially. As you 
stated — and I know this is very sincere coming from you. The most 
critical strategic asset that we have is our people. And over the last 

II years we have made a great effort to increase the military com- 
pensation to compete with the private sector. And yet this year the 
President’s budget request really moves away from that practice by 
not enhancing the pay raise with the 0.5 percent that we have ex- 
perienced. 

What is going to happen is that we are not able to close that gap 
as we would really like. It is getting there. But it still would have 
about a 2.4 percent gap. We started 11 years ago at about a 13.5 
percent gap. So we are so close. We have additional high stress on 
our troops. Why not continue to move that gap along to close that 
gap this year? 
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Secretary Gates. Well, let me start, and then maybe the Chair- 
man will have anything to add. The 1.4 percent is driven by the 
employment cost index. 

Mrs. Davis. Right. 

Secretary Gates. So it is basically by law. And the reality is 
every year we come up here, you know, and I confess to a tactical 
error. The first year I was in this job we submitted 2.5 percent, and 
the Congress gave us 3 percent. And so I said, okay, 3 percent. So 
I submitted 3 percent the next year, and we got 3.5 percent. 

And the reality is this has a cumulative effect that, as the Chair- 
man talked about earlier, at a certain point — I mean, nobody cares 
more about our troops than we do, and we, as you say, we have 
put a lot of money into the budget for the troops. 

There are, as the Chairman pointed out — the Chairman of the 
committee pointed out early on, there are a number of increases in 
this budget in terms of housing and various family programs and 
so on. We are starting a renewal of the DOD schools, to rebuild 
those. So there is a lot in this budget for our families. 

But the pay increases, along with health care, frankly, are begin- 
ning to eat us alive. And, frankly, if you look at — you know, I think 
we have to be realistic about this — if you look at the economy today 
and the unemployment rate, that the pay for our troops at all lev- 
els is very competitive. 

Admiral Mullen. I mean, I would just re-emphasize that. And 
you know I said in my opening statement that this committee has 
been extraordinarily supportive of our men and women for the last 
eight years. It actually goes back much further than that, and that 
the overall compensation package has gotten better since the mid- 
1990s, when that gap was clearly there, and that we have to — we 
have to continue to get this right across a broad range of capabili- 
ties. 

If I were one, and as was pointed out, we fully funded health 
care this time, but the health care premiums haven’t gone up since 
1995. We cannot do this for free. I mean it just — this all comes out 
of the same pot. And health care, the total health bill, in this budg- 
et is $50 billion. It is going to go to $64 billion shortly. In 2001 it 
was 19. We, like, you know, many other people in the country, we 
got to get control of that, because that is where I buy my weapons, 
that is how I pay for my — it is the same pot of money. 

Mrs. Davis. Yes, I 

Admiral Mullen. So we have got to keep the people thing right. 
And there has been a tremendous investment there. 

Mrs. Davis. Yes. 

Admiral Mullen. And so I am in favor 

Mrs. Davis. I certainly — and I understand the trade-offs. I think 
all the members do. I think that we may see some pressure to do 
that again, and — and I just was interested in, you know, some of 
your rationale for that. 

If I may, very quickly, the other issues that are of critical impor- 
tance are family support issues. And clearly, there is a lot that has 
been done. I applaud you for the focus on mental health. 

But we hear continually from families that they need some help, 
especially with special-needs children. And we in our last author- 
ization had a family support — setting up a department for special- 
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needs children. That is not in the FY 2011 budget, and I want to 
ask you if you could respond to that and if we can continue to talk 
about this issue. 

Secretary Gates. All I can say, I will have to look into wheth- 
er — 

Mr. Hale. You just look into it. I think that came too late to get 
in the budget, but my understanding is the intent is to set up the 
office. There was no appropriation for it, but we will reprogram to 
try to meet that need. 

Mrs. Davis. Okay. We hear continually from families regarding 
that. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentlelady. 

Mr. LoBiondo. 

Mr. LoBiondo. Good morning and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Gates, Admiral Mullen, Secretary Hale, thank you for 
being here. Thank you for your service. 

I want to start with a brief statement on an issue that we have 
talked about before, and then I have a couple of questions. I have 
had serious concerns for some time about the fighter gap issue and 
how it will negatively impact our Nation’s national and homeland 
defense, particularly as it pertains to the Air National Guard. 

As you know, beginning in 2015, 80 percent of the Air National 
Guard fighter fleet begins to run out of flying hours. Without air- 
craft, the Air National Guard will be unable to continue to perform 
the air sovereignty alert mission and unable to support the Air 
Force in overseas operations, which I think they have been doing 
magnificently — and very cost effectively, I might add. 

Many units will lose flying missions altogether and may lose 
highly skilled pilots and technicians, which simply cannot be re- 
placed. 

Although I am supportive of the F-35 program, given the recent 
developments with F-35 being at least two years behind schedule 
in testing and projected cost overruns resulting in reduced procure- 
ment of F-35 in the early years, I am very concerned that even 
with the concurrent and proportional fielding of F-35 into the Air 
National Guard, there will simply not be enough aircraft in time 
to save the Air National Guard fighter fleet. 

In last year’s defense authorization bill, myself and Representa- 
tive Giffords requested a study of interim buy of 4.5 generation 
fighters to address the Air National Guard fighter gap issue. Al- 
though the final report has not been forwarded to our offices yet, 
preliminary indications are that the industrial base could in very 
short order and for less money begin production of the 4.5 genera- 
tion fighter for domestic issue — for domestic use. 

I know you have opposed such a solution in the past, but would 
not the 4.5 generation fighter meet several of your criteria for the 
FY 2011 budget, including emphasizing proven technologies, incor- 
porating combat experience, avoiding the expensive solution that 
we have to face otherwise, and the need for balance, a mixture of 
4th-, 4.5- and 5th-generation fighters. Secretary Gates or Admiral 
Mullen? 

Admiral Mullen. I understand the issue, sir, and I know that 
the Air Guard and the Chief of Staff of the Air Force are very fo- 
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cused on trying to get this balance right. And I think for us it has 
certainly been an issue of affordability. 

I talked about the JSF program before and, obviously, the transi- 
tion, the time that we are in right now, I recognize the challenges 
that we have. And while we might be able to buy more airplanes, 
it is going to — that money has got to come from somewhere and, 
obviously, in the priorities that we have laid out, we chose not to 
do that. 

Secondly, having been through the re-capitalization of my own 
service, particularly in aviation a few years ago, the reality is if the 
Air Force is going to recapitalize, it is going to have to decommis- 
sion a lot of airplanes, older airplanes. That is just a fact. 

Now, that creates challenges and tension inside the Air Force be- 
tween the Air Force and the Guard, the active side of the Guard, 
and we are at a point where we are working our way through that. 

We still think we have time to work our way through that to 
meet what we think the requirements will be in the 2015-2016 
timeframe that I talk about — at least that is the feedback I get 
from both the head of the Guard as well as the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force. 

Secretary Gates. I would just add the other reality is that as you 
look at fifth generation fighters with their advanced sensing capa- 
bilities and stealth, that we just need to come to grips with reality 
that it doesn’t make any sense to replace legacy aircraft on a one- 
to-one basis. 

Now, some of the Guard units are shifting their mission, and 
some of the Air Guard units are providing the pilot training and 
the exercise with the pilotless or remotely piloted vehicles. And I 
know there are several Guard units that have made the switch and 
mission. 

So as the Chairman says, this is something we are just going to 
have to work our way through as we are in this transition period. 
But I think, just as a matter of principle, folks need to understand 
that there is not a requirement or a need to replace legacy aircraft 
on a one-to-one basis. 

I will just give you one example, if I might. It would take — ^you 
can do — in terms of persistent presence over a 24-hour period, you 
can do with eight Reapers what it would take 36 F-16s to do. And 
they carry the same armament. So we need to think in terms of 
not only the fighters, but also the remotely piloted vehicles as we 
think about the Air Force in the middle years of the 21st century. 

Mr. LoBiondo. I had a follow up, but my time is over. Thank 
you. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. 

We will call on Mr. Larsen, and then we will break. We have five 
votes, one 15-minute vote and four 5-minute votes. This will take 
approximately 45 minutes. We will use that time to have lunch, 
and at the end of the votes, which will be approximately 45 min- 
utes, we will resume. And, hopefully, the witnesses can get a bite 
to eat between now and then. We are now recessed until the call 
back after Mr. Larsen. 

Mr. Larsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am going to play a little rapid fire, fill in the blank, so there 
are a couple of questions here that are unrelated subject by subject. 
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But first, for Secretary Gates, with regards to the U.S. Air Force 
KC-X program, we have so many Requests for Proposals (RFP) 
coming up fairly soon. There has been discussions about perhaps 
only a single offer. What would be the DOD’s approach if there is 
only a single response to the RFP for the KC-X? 

Secretary Gates. Well, obviously, we would like to have a com- 
petition for it, and we hope that both companies will agree to par- 
ticipate. But we will move forward. We have to have new tankers. 

Mr. Larsen. Chairman Mullen, with regards to the expeditionary 
squadrons for Growler, the Prowler replacement, I understand 
there are some amount of money to recapitalize existing Prowlers 
perhaps as a bridge to standing up expeditionary squadrons of 
Growlers. Is that the case in the budget? 

Admiral Mullen. What I didn’t say earlier, and I will say very 
quickly is the Navy and the Marine Corps have really worked hard 
to mitigate this strike fighter shortfall, and I give them a lot of 
credit for that. And they have, from the 245 or whatever the num- 
ber was down to a very low number. And they are happy with that. 

Secondly, there is an investment here to retain the EA-6B 
squadrons as a bridge, as you would describe it, but also to be able 
to get to these EA-18Gs. Admiral Roughead has also made the de- 
cision that the first squadron is actually not going to be carrier- 
based. It is going to go with the fighters into Afghanistan. 

Mr. Larsen. Oh, okay, yes. So, but the — just for me to clarify, 
then, has the — has the decision been made, though, to stand up 
separate expeditionary squadrons of Growlers, four 

Admiral Mullen. Eour squadrons. 

Mr. Larsen. And they will provide the expeditionary effort. 

Admiral Mullen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larsen. And that is the plan. 

Admiral Mullen. Right. 

Mr. Larsen. Okay. Thanks. 

Back to Secretary Gates, the QDR outlines the need for security 
assistance reform, and there are some comments in your testimony 
and the Chairman’s testimony on it. And I think it says that we 
will develop new and innovative approaches to reforming security 
sector assistance, but the budget request doesn’t yet include au- 
thority or provisions such as the Section 1206 to be able to train 
and equip. 

Can you talk a little bit about what you want to see happen with 
the global train and equip, the 1206 and the 1207 programs, and 
whether or not we are going to see a specific legislative proposal 
that looks at reforming those? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t know the answer to the last question. 
1206, we have asked for an increase from $350 million to $500 mil- 
lion. This is really important money for our combatant com- 
manders. It is the kind of assistance we have been providing, for 
example, to Yemen for their counterterrorism training and equip- 
ment and so on. 

We have undertaken an initiative within the executive branch to 
talk about new ways of doing this. We are clearly in a new world 
in terms of trying to figure out how do we get to a place before it 
becomes a crisis and, using both civilian and military capabilities, 
engage in building those countries’ own capabilities. 
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How we go about that has only begun to be discussed by the ex- 
ecutive branch. I sent a paper around that made a suggestion 
about how to do this, modeled on the pooled concept that is used 
in Great Britain, where we and State both would have access to re- 
sources. The key here is agility and flexibility. And as whatever we 
do, that is what we have to build into this process going forward. 

Mr. Larsen. So to date, we are still looking at 1206 and 1207 
and presumably 1208. Is that 

Secretary Gates. And the decision — you know, last year we 
talked about 1207 

Mr. Larsen. Yes. 

Secretary Gates [continuing]. And we outlined a process of tran- 
sition of that program to the State Department. The Administra- 
tion decided to accelerate that process, so 1207 is now in the State 
Department. 

Mr. Larsen. In the State Department. But it still — presumably, 
over the next year we will be hearing from you all about what re- 
form — a reform might look like. 

Secretary Gates. I certainly hope so. 

Mr. Larsen. Okay. All right. So instead of phase zero, maybe 
phase minus one, so as you have said before — ^before the bad stuff 
happens. 

Secretary Gates. Exactly. 

Mr. Larsen. Thanks a lot. 

The Chairman. We will stand in recess approximately 45 min- 
utes. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. We will be resuming, and we will now call on 
Mr. Bishop, the gentleman from Utah, we are under the five 
minute rule. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, I appre- 
ciate you being here. There is much in your proposals for which — 
I am over here, right here, yes — much in your proposals that I ap- 
preciate what you have done. 

I know we have some difference in priorities, as we had last year. 
Those are an honest difference of opinion. And to be honest, in 
hindsight, I am still right. But beyond that 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Bishop. You made a couple of unilateral decisions last year 
with Kinetic Energy Interceptors (KEI). And we reduced our 
ground-based defense process. We have yet actually to commit to 
a long-range program of sustaining Minuteman Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile (ICBM) III through the year 2030. 

But especially when you are talking about the Ground-Based 
Midcourse Defense (GMD) program, you said, not a forever deci- 
sion, which I took to mean that there may be some time in the fu- 
ture where the Department decides to go ahead and produce addi- 
tional ground-based interceptors in response to the ever-changing 
threat picture that goes on — that is, unless we don’t have an indus- 
trial and technical capability to do that in some point in the future. 
And to be honest, there is in my mind some serious doubts, espe- 
cially with some drastic changes that have taken place in recent 
days. 
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The Administration’s silly decision to terminate the Constellation 
program without any kind of alternative program. And the ration- 
ale that I look at is more vendetta than common sense. It not only 
puts us in a second-rate situation, but it condemns thousands of 
jobs, good jobs that are dealing with math and engineering. And to 
be honest, this truly is about rocket science in some particular way. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you have some good people working under 
you. And one of your Assistant Secretaries did write back in Sep- 
tember that, “I feel the industrial base issues are completely legiti- 
mate, because having the best defense industrial and technological 
base in the world is not a birthright.” It is not about jobs, it is 
about certain kinds of jobs, very rare kinds of skills that are not 
easily replicated in the commercial world, and if allowed to erode 
would be difficult to rebuild. 

Now, I am concerned, because I think recent decisions that have 
been made, especially dealing with solid rocket motors, are putting 
us on the verge of having the experience that we need in the future 
walking out the doors in search of other employment, or simply fil- 
ing unemployment benefits. Because we simply cannot turn the 
spigot on and off. And if, in the future, we need to increase that, 
we have to have the capability and may not have the luxury of 
time to reconstitute this capability. 

So, the question I have for you is, in the decision that was made, 
did anyone in the Obama Administration, or the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA), or in 0MB, may they — 
I understand you can say anything you want to about somebody 
that is negative, as long as you say, “bless their heart” attached to 
it, so 0MB, bless their heart — did any of those consult with you or 
the Department of Defense on the potential impact for defense in- 
dustrial bases, with NASA’s termination of the Constellation pro- 
gram and the Ares rockets program? 

Secretary Gates. Not that I recall. 

But I would just say in response to a comment you made early 
on, I said these decisions on the Ground-Based Interceptors (GBI) 
and on Fort Greely aren’t forever. And, in fact, we are going to 
complete the 2006 buy of 47 GBIs. This budget contains five more 
over the next several years. And we will complete the second mis- 
sile field. 

Mr. Bishop. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate that. But my concern is, 
we need to have an industrial base. And sometimes, especially with 
the subcontractors, there is a very limited amount of that base. 

The decision that NASA — that is made dealing with NASA’s 
going forward in the future — does have impacts on what you can 
do in the Department of Defense. 

So, I would hope you would agree that this could be potentially 
a very serious problem. I am concerned if you no longer have the 
industrial base to create the motors that are necessary for these 
programs. 

And I hope you would see — I hope you would admit that there 
is some kind of interaction. And don’t you think you should have 
been consulted in some way as to the impact this will have on the 
Department of Defense? 
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Secretary Gates. Well, the Department may have been con- 
sulted, Mr. Bishop. I wasn’t. And I will find out if we were con- 
sulted. 

Mr. Bishop. Well, I hope you would agree that this is a signifi- 
cant issue that should — and a serious enough issue — you should 
have been impacted about — or it should have been discussed and 
should have been consulted about this particular potential. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bishop. I thank you. With that, Mr. — you also mentioned in 
a follow up to what Mr. Akin said — and if I can do this very quick- 
ly — that last year the Navy — in 2008 said the Navy would face by 
the year 2008, 125 aircraft shortfall in 2020, last year it was up 
to 243 — because of the cost of the extension of those to come up to 
10,000, was not a cost-benefit analysis that was equitable. 

Do you have funding in this program budget to cover extensions 
for the F-15, F-16 and F-18, for their service life extensions pro- 
grams? 

I am sorry. I ran out of time. And if you want to defer that, I 
will do it in writing, or somebody else can pick up the question, if 
you don’t have time to do it. 

Secretary Gates. Sure. We will answer it for the record. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 163.] 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, sir. Sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I am very pleased to see in your proposed budget 
the elimination of — eventually, by 2015 — elimination altogether of 
the disabled veterans tax, referred to by some as concurrent re- 
ceipt. And we have got to find offsets for $5.1 billion worth of costs 
associated with that. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that we are going to work 
closely with Ways and Means and the Administration. It seems to 
me we ought to be able to find $5.1 billion over a 10-year period 
of time, as large as our mandatory spending is. We ought to be able 
to do that and get this done once and for all. 

But I 

The Chairman. If the gentleman will yield, and I will not take 
it out of your time. Last year, in this committee, we were able to 
find from other committees enough concurrent receipt for one year. 
Now, that is mandatory spending. It is not out of discretionary 
funds. 

And the Administration did not send over any — then or now — 
send over any offset from mandatory funds. And consequently, we 
are at a loss. And I was quite concerned. I think other members 
of this committee were, too. So, I urged the Administration to send 
us over offsets, so we can be honest with these folks. 

Mr. Marshall. Well, Mr. Chairman, I applaud the efforts that 
you made last year to find the offsets we needed to do right by all 
these folks who have been treated so badly for so long. 

This is a tax. It is a tax on disabled veterans. And it is inexcus- 
able, frankly, given priorities that we have. 

So, the Administration just needs to somehow find — help us find 
offsets. With all the mandatory spending we are going to do over 
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a 10-year period of time, we can’t find $5.1 billion? It makes no 
sense to me. 

But thank you for that, Mr. Secretary, trying to finally resolve 
this issue. 

You mentioned at least the possibility that two of the Brigade 
Combat Teams (BCT) that are now in Europe might be coming 
home. And there are at least three bases that might wind up re- 
ceiving them. 

Let me put a plug in for Fort Stewart, or at least for keeping in 
mind one factor in trying to make that decision should be the im- 
pact on the local community that has partnered with DOD and the 
Army to prepare for the receipt of BCT. If it is New York City, that 
is a drop in the bucket. They are going to be able to absorb what- 
ever investment that they have made. And that investment will be 
useful to them. 

The kind of investment that a small rural community makes to 
receive 10,000 or 15,000 people is relatively extraordinary. And 
that seems to me to be a factor that should weigh very heavily in 
favor of a place like Fort Stewart, where the local community really 
is very small, and the investment will not be absorbed. It will sim- 
ply be lost. 

You are currently, I think, studying the possibility of small nu- 
clear power plants at military installations around the United 
States. The EMP weapon is one reason we should be interested in 
this, that these are hardened facilities that produce power. Then 
perhaps we can get power out quickly after an EMP strike. 

And a final thing I would like to just ask some questions about. 
There is a real disconnect, Mr. Secretary, between you and the 
committee with regard to the second engine. You already know 
that. You announced in your opening statement that you would rec- 
ommend that the President veto any bill that contemplates inclu- 
sion of the second engine. 

Here we are wondering, where is that coming from? We haven’t 
seen a fiscal analysis that would support such a strong statement 
from you about how wasteful this is. In fact, in 2007, DOD itself 
produced something that concluded that you really couldn’t tell — 
you know, on the pure cost question — you couldn’t really tell 
whether this was going to be more expensive or less expensive. And 
people widely concede that it does lessen risk having two available 
engines, and that the operational benefit associated with lessening 
the risk is something that is fairly significant. That is what we are 
hearing here. 

And we don’t — ^you know, we have a new Secretary, and the Sec- 
retary simply announces that this is wasteful. But we don’t really 
see it from what we receive and what we are getting from staff. If 
you could help us with that. 

Secretary Gates. Sure. And this will be the second year in a row 
that the Administration has taken this position. And I would just 
say, you know, from our standpoint, the Congress has added $1.8 
billion for this program. We see it costing us another $2.9 billion 
over the next 5 years. 

And this is the only place in the world where a competition ends 
up with everybody winning at the end. 
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The reality is, the most optimistic analyses and models that we 
have run show that there is little advantage to the taxpayer of hav- 
ing a second engine. The truth is, almost none of the customers will 
buy two engines. If there is a European engine or a Rolls-Royce/ 
General Electric (GE) engine, the Europeans are probably going to 
buy — our European partners are probably going to buy that one. 
The Marine Corps and the Navy have both said they are only going 
to take one airplane, because of the limited logistics, space avail- 
able on ships. 

So, the only piece of this that could be competed would be the 
Air Force part of it. And so, you end up having two engines for the 
Air Force. 

Look, the key is getting the F-135 engine program. It is doing 
well. It is completed 13,000 hours of testing out of 14,700. The F- 
136 has completed 50 hours of testing. There is no reason to believe 
that the second engine won’t encounter the same development 
problems the first one has. 

I will go on, but we can give you the analysis and provide you 
details on why we continue 

Mr. Marshall. That would be great. But we keep getting cited 
to the 2007 analysis by DOD’s Cost Analysis Improvement Group, 
which suggested that there really wasn’t a cost difference between 
the two. And then, there are many people who think that there are 
operational advantages to having two engines. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Turner 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, Admiral, 
thank you for being here. 

I have two questions for you, Mr. Secretary. The first relates to 
your earlier statement. You said, nobody cares more about our 
troops than we do. And I believe that you mean that. There are, 
at times, disputes as to what does it mean to care for them. And 
this issue that I am going to raise is one of those disputes. 

Unbelievably, throughout our country there are family law courts 
that are taking custody away from our service members, based 
upon their deployment. With our chairman’s support, and three 
committees of the House, this House has passed four times, unani- 
mously, legislation which would protect those custody rights. It 
says simply that a family law court cannot take custody away from 
a service member based solely upon their service. 

I sent you a letter signed by, unbelievably, every member of this 
committee. 

When I raised this issue with you last year, and the fact that 
DOD has been opposed to this legislation, you told me at that time 
that you were unaware of DOD’s opposition. You committed that 
your staff would work with me as the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act (NDAA) was approaching, so that perhaps we could come 
up with compromise legislation. 

Your staff met with me, and these are basically their responses. 
They said, first, it doesn’t really happen. I gave them a number of 
news accounts explaining that, of course, it does happen. 

Secondly, they said that custody historically is not a matter of 
federal law. I provided them with a copy of the 65 pages in the fed- 
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eral code that relate to Indian tribes and the instructions to state 
courts on how to deal with custody with respect to Indian tribes — 
65 pages. 

They said, then, it was state rights. You do not have one state 
that is objecting to our legislation. And, of course, I pointed out 
that the Servicemembers Civil Relief Act is, in itself each element, 
a violation of state rights, because it relates to state court matters. 

Your staff offered no text changes. And when I inquired as to 
whether there were any dire consequences to the troops, to kids, 
or if it was unfair to the ex-spouses, no information was provided 
to us of any dire consequences to anyone if this legislation would 
pass. 

Now, again, sir, we have a national military. For that we need 
a national standard. Our legislation only applies limitedly to the 
issue of custody based upon the service deployment and the threat 
of deployment. 

Now, sir, I wrote you on July 22nd and August 26th, asking to 
meet with you about this, to talk about your opposition. You re- 
sponded on September 25th with one of the items, saying, first, I 
plan to personally contact the governors of each of the states that 
have yet to pass legislation addressing the special consideration of 
child custody. 

Well, my first question for you today, sir, is, I would believe that 
you are a very busy man. But certainly, a secretary that has time 
to contact every governor in this matter ought to have 30 minutes 
to sit down for you and I to have a conversation about this. 

So, my first question is, will you meet with me to discuss the 
issue of the threat to the child custody of our service members? 

Secretary Gates. Sure, I will meet with you. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

I think it would be beneficial. I do think that the current opposi- 
tion at DOD is misplaced. 

Secondly, I am the ranking member of the Strategic Forces Sub- 
committee, and I have a question concerning the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization’s (NATO) strategic concept. Later this spring, 
former Secretary of State Madeleine Albright will provide rec- 
ommendations for a NATO strategic concept to the NATO Sec- 
retary General, and next fall the Secretary General will provide his 
recommendations to NATO member-states for consideration at the 
Lisbon Summit. 

Secretary Gates, do you believe that NATO should be maintained 
as a nuclear alliance, based upon your assessment and your dia- 
logue with fellow NATO defense ministers, do our nuclear deter- 
rence capabilities in Europe still constitute reassurance to our al- 
lies? 

Secretary Gates. I believe they do. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. There is a great deal of discussion that 
is going on as to whether or not that presence should remain, so 
I take it that your answer to my first part of the question is you 
believe it should be maintained as a nuclear alliance, yes? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Murphy. 
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Mr. Murphy of Pennsylvania. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Sec- 
retary, Mr. Chairman, thank you so much for your testimony today 
and your testimony yesterday regarding repealing Don’t Ask Don’t 
Tell. I am sure you heard the news just hours ago that the former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Colin Powell also echoed and 
supported your decision. 

Mr. Secretary, you said yesterday it is not a question of if, it is 
a matter of how we repeal Don’t Ask Don’t Tell. And I am skeptical 
that the implementation review needs to take one year. When we 
passed in the Congress Don’t Ask Don’t Tell back in 1993, it took 
90 days for it to be implemented. 

And I just want to make sure that you know review can’t be an 
excuse for a delay. I also understand it is a two-track process, basi- 
cally. It is us in the Congress doing our job to overturn the law 
that we passed almost 17 years ago. And secondly, the other track 
is the fact that the experts — the military leadership — needs to fig- 
ure out a way to implement this non-discriminatory policy. 

If we do that via the vehicle that we talked about, the National 
Defense Authorization Act, I have only been in Congress for three 
years, but I understand every fiscal year when we pass it, it usu- 
ally takes about eight months. So back in Fiscal Year 2009 we 
passed it on October 14, 2008 Fiscal Year 2010, we passed it last 
October 28th of 2009, and we will probably pass this fiscal year’s 
budget — or I am sorry, 2011 budget, this October in 2010. 

So while we in Congress do our job, you know, you will have 
ample time, at least in my opinion, to figure out how we should im- 
plement this to make sure that we are being careful. I think you 
would agree that that is ample time, meaning by the time we pass 
and it gets in effect, whether 2011 or mid-2011, you will have time 
to complete the study and figure out how exactly we are going to 
do this. Would that be accurate, Mr. Secretary and Mr. Chairman? 

Secretary Gates. Well, what I said yesterday was that I expected 
our work to be done before the end of the calendar year. The reality 
is there are a lot of assertions associated with this about what peo- 
ple believe and what they don’t believe, and what attitudes and 
what they aren’t. And as the Chairman said yesterday, we just 
don’t know the facts. And so it is, for us, it is a dual purpose re- 
view. 

One is to get the — to have a dialogue with our people in uniform 
and their families about this change, identify problems and issues 
associated with its implementation, and figure out ways to mitigate 
those concerns. 

These kinds of major changes frankly, if done too quickly, have 
counterproductive consequences. And we need — the Department of 
Defense is the biggest, most complex, organization in the world. 
Our military culture is one of our greatest strengths, but it is also 
a strong culture. 

And so, we need to work with people, we need to get their input 
into how to go about this. And I just think this is not an excuse 
for delay, this is in fact a way to do this right in a way that it 
works. And that we mitigate or minimize negative consequences. I 
think rushing into it, mandating it by fiat with a very short time 
line would be a serious mistake. 
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Admiral Mullen. The only thing I would add is one of my — I 
talked about it earlier today and yesterday about the issue of mili- 
tary effectiveness and readiness, and that is a huge concern. I 
would hope that there would be responsible leadership on both 
sides of this issue. 

And that we not do what we actually, from my perspective, hav- 
ing been in the fleet, did in the earlier debate, which was put the 
military in the middle of this. Because, we can’t afford that now, 
because of the stress of two wars and all those things that have 
been laid out. That doesn’t mean that it can’t be accommodated, if 
it is done in a reasonable fashion. 

And the other thing from my perspective, this is a responsibility 
for — should it change — for the military to lead, and so there is an 
impact of this review. There is an implementation part of this, and 
they are linked. And so, young officers in positions that — like you 
held formerly — have to figure out how to lead this in the future as 
well. 

And I think saying it will take a discrete timeline is probably not 
known right now, in terms of it will take a month or two for some- 
body to figure that out. So, we haven’t done this kind of review be- 
fore. We don’t know the impact on the force, and that is what we 
have got to — that is really what we have to do over the course of 
this year. 

Mr. Murphy of Pennsylvania. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
thank you, Mr. Secretary. And I think that us in the Congress, we 
want to make sure that we are partnering with you, to implement 
this in the right way, so that we are taking care of our war fight- 
ers, and we also obviously believe in the principles that our country 
stands for. And I do appreciate your testimony yesterday and again 
today. And we look forward to partnering with you to make sure 
we do this exactly in a diligent fashion. 

Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, I yield back my time. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kline. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, gentlemen, for 
being here. 

I have just two highly unrelated questions, but I think that both 
strike to an important point. And frankly, that is in responsiveness 
on the part of the Department. 

One, Mr. Secretary, we have been talking to your staff about the 
issue of Post-Deployment Mobilization Respite Absence (PDMRA). 
I don’t know who thinks of these things for names, but PDMRA is 
an important program put in place back in January of 2007 to ad- 
dress those units who were mobilized for periods beyond what they 
were supposed to be. 

For example, the Minnesota National Guard was mobilized and 
sent to Iraq. They were there for 16 months for a total of a 22- 
month mobilization period. Nationally, there are over 23,000 Na- 
tional Guard members, over 10 percent of them from Minnesota, 
who qualify for this PDMRA payment. 

In some cases, it is thousands of dollars. Nobody has received a 
dime, not a single dime. And so, the question is when can these sol- 
diers expect to receive these PDMRA payments? 
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Admiral Mullen. I am going to need to take that one for the 
record. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 163.] 

Mr. Kline. Okay, please do, and please get back to us quickly. 
I will tell you that this is a gigantic issue in Minnesota, because 
we have such a large Guard. They have been deployed multiple 
times. Some of them are — they are just now coming back, the Red 
Bulls, from Iraq. Right now they are in the process. And some of 
them are expecting to be deployed again in 2011. And they have 
been told now for years that they have this money coming to them, 
and nothing is there. 

Admiral Mullen. Fine. And I would just — actually, I don’t know 
about the payment piece, but I was just with them, and they have 
been spectacular. And what they have done in Basra, they have 
really become the model for this Advise and Assist Brigade. And 
General Nash and his troops are, as you know, incredibly proud of 
what they have done, and they really have been magnificent. 

Mr. Kline. Well, thank you. Rick Nash is one of my heroes, as 
are those men and women in the Guard. Not just the Minnesota 
Guard, but as you know, the Red Bulls stretches beyond that. But 
really this issue needs to be addressed, Mr. Secretary, it really 
does. Because they have been told month after month after month 
they have earned this, it is coming. And we haven’t even seen the 
implementing instructions coming out of the Secretary’s office. And 
it is in law we need to do it. 

The other issue is, and we have talked about this before, Mr. 
Secretary, and that is the issue of the charter for the National Re- 
connaissance Office (NRO). We put in the last NDAA, language re- 
quiring that that charter be prepared and let us see it. And so far, 
there is no charter. So the question is, do you know what the sta- 
tus of that is, and when we might expect to see such a thing? That 
is a major organization with huge acquisition responsibilities and 
a horribly antiquated charter, and we just ought to get it done. 

Secretary Gates. My impression is that a new charter has been 
drafted, but is in interagency coordination. But let me check on the 
status of it, and we will get back to you. 

Mr. Kline. Well, I would appreciate it. 

Secretary Gates. I would like to have an answer to you on both 
of these questions by early next week. 

Mr. Kline. I would really appreciate that. And you know, Mr. 
Secretary, Admiral. You know how this works. You have got some 
hard-charging major there who has drafted this thing. And I will 
tell you, the charter has been drafted repeatedly over these many 
years, where we haven’t had one. 

And it gets into a staffing sequence, and we all know what that 
means, as it gets moved up and across and back down and every- 
thing. And you can staff one of these things until after I am long 
retired, and frankly, both of you are long retired. And somebody, 
maybe my son or something like that, or like Duncan D., will be 
in here, somebody’s son will be asking have we finished staffing the 
NRO charter? So please, I would appreciate that if we could get it 
next week. 

Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 
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Secretary Gates. Mr. Kline, nobody is more familiar with that 
problem than I am. 

Mr. Kline. Mr. Secretary, I actually knew that. And I knew you 
would be responding. But it is, it is critical that we get this done. 
It is so important. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

Ms. Shea-Porter, the gentlelady from New Hampshire. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Thank you, and thank you both for being 
here. 

I continue to be concerned about the open air pits, which have 
been linked to chronic disease and illnesses among service mem- 
bers. Last year, my amendment to the NDAA prohibited open burn 
pits, but you were allowed, Mr. Secretary, if you saw — to get an ex- 
emption — if you saw no other alternatives. 

Could you please tell me where are on those right now? 

Secretary Gates. My recollection is — and I will have to get you 
a more up-to-date report — my recollection is that a number of the 
burn pits have in fact been shut down. And they have put new reg- 
ulations in place in terms of using them. But in terms of where we 
are in shutting them all down, I am just not certain. I don’t know. 
Chairman, if you know. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Okay. 

Secretary Gates. But we will get an update for you. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Thank you. 

[The information referred to was not available at the time of 
printing.] 

Secretary Gates. But I know that some have been — some of the 
larger ones have been shut down. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Thank you, and I appreciate that. 

I also wanted to ask you about the community defense initia- 
tives. General McChrystal was involved in that, and I support that. 
He said that you know it would be a good way to get the Afghans 
involved in their defense. And I think it would provide a lighter 
footprint for us. 

But now, I understand that Ambassador Eikenberry has blocked 
some of the funding for that. And so, I would like to ask you about 
that as well? Is that part of our counter-terrorism strategy, or is 
it not? 

Admiral Mullen. I think it still is. I am not aware that Ambas- 
sador Eikenberry had done that, and I can take a look at it and 
get you a more thorough answer specifically. The whole focus at 
that level is an important part of the overall approach as well. 

[The information referred to is classified and retained in the com- 
mittee files.] 

Secretary Gates. I think that the — ^you know, my view is that 
the ultimate solution in Afghanistan is a variety of security ele- 
ments. Local tribesmen, local community defense groups, police, 
the army, and so on. And particularly at the provincial and sub- 
provincial level, re-empowering the tribal elders, and so on. 

The worry that everybody shares and the source of caution is the 
last thing we want to do is re-create or re-empower warlords. And 
so, if there is a reservation on the ground, it is the worry that in 
one place or another, that the risk of doing that is high. 
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Ms. Shea-Porter. Well, do you think that the Afghan councils 
in the communities are strong enough? 

Secretary Gates. I think if — my guess is that it probably varies 
very much from locality to locality. And it may be that the way to 
approach this is on a case-by-case basis in terms of whether the 
local governance is strong enough to have one of these community 
defense organizations without running the risk of warlordism. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. But you do think it is possible to do that? Be- 
cause we know that the central government is weak, to be kind 
about it. And we also know that this is part of our whole overall 
strategy. I mean, how important would you rate that strategy? 

Secretary Gates. I think it is important. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. Important enough to 

Secretary Gates. And I think this needs to be part of our toolkit. 
But I also am prepared to acknowledge that it is really up to the 
Ambassador and General McChrystal and their colleagues to decide 
where this works and where it won’t. 

Admiral Mullen. I would only add, ma’am, that in the oper- 
ations that General McChrystal directs, it is very much integrated 
with the Afghan security forces, the army and the police, as well 
as on infrastructure or a — the part of the hold-and-build, to be able 
to build beyond that, right down to the local level. 

So that is — it is being integrated into operations as we speak. 
And it is also informing the government in Kabul, which certainly 
has a lot of work to do as well. 

Ms. Shea-Porter. But it does seem to be a pretty big difference 
right now between the military and between the Ambassador. So 
I would appreciate it if you could get back to me on that as well. 

Thank you, and I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. 

Mr. Rogers from Alabama. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I would like to say 
I had never been more proud of the chairman of this committee 
than I was in December of last year when Deputy Secretary Lynn 
spoke to us about Guantanamo Bay. And the chairman opened up 
the hearing by telling him, “This committee and this Congress is 
not going to give you a penny to buy a prison in Illinois to bring 
detainees to this country.” 

And I can tell you he was speaking for all of us when he said 
that. So that $150 million that you got in your budget as far as I 
am concerned you can go ahead and strike it. I want you to know 
I think that this is asinine to talk about bringing a 100 detainees 
to this country, and spending $500 million to do it when we are in 
a time of these incredible deficits — 10 percent unemployment. It is 
just reckless spending that we can’t afford. 

So I hope you will take that leave from the chairman of this com- 
mittee and go ahead and strike that amount. I did want to speak 
a little bit — ^you told Mr. McKeon that you felt the arrest of the 
Christmas Day bomber, and turning him over to the private crimi- 
nal authority — not the private — the criminal authorities. You 
would leave whether that is — the judgment as to whether or not 
that was a good decision to Attorney General Holder. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rogers. With your background as CIA Director, and leading 
the Defense Department — ^very competently in both jobs — do you 
really believe in 50 minutes we got the information we needed from 
that Christmas Day bomber? 

Secretary Gates. Well, as I said earlier, I think that there have 
been some lessons learned. I know we got some — I know we got a 
lot of information during that period. I believe that going forward 
we now have the protocols in place, and that kind of multi-agency 
interrogation — experienced interrogation team that also knows that 
if there is a national security threat they can delay Mirandizing 
somebody. 

I think we now have got the protocols in place that going forward 
we will be able to fully exploit anybody that gets caught like that. 

Mr. Rogers. Again my question though is after 50 minutes he 
was turned over to the criminal prosecution, and was given a law- 
yer. And I am a recovering attorney. His lawyer is not going to let 
him talk any more. So do you believe that we got all the informa- 
tion we needed to get from him in 50 minutes? 

Secretary Gates. No, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

I wanted to ask you about the 1230 report measuring the 
progress in Afghanistan that was due last September. When will 
we see that? 

Secretary Gates. I will just have to check. I am not sure. 

Mr. Rogers. Great. And also with regard to metrics. When will 
we receive an update on how we are doing on benchmarks and 
goals in Afghanistan? 

Secretary Gates. We got this question in the Senate yesterday. 
And, frankly, I thought that they had been shared with the com- 
mittees. They had been worked in the interagency. And so I will 
need to find out what happened to that because frankly I thought 
they were already up here. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. I would like to get that. And then finally Gen- 
eral McChrystal as I understand asked for a little more than 

30.000 troops — of our troops, and he got 30, and that is good. But 
is he capped at that? If he needs an additional 5,000 or 10,000 
troops in Afghanistan in the next 16-17 months, is he going to 
have the flexibility to get those? 

Admiral Mullen. General McChrystal worked his way, as we all 
did, through the strategy. And the overall approach is — satisfied 
with the resources that have been made available to him. And he 
is a NATO commander. So it is not just U.S. forces 

Mr. Rogers. Right. I understand that. 

Admiral Mullen [continuing]. As I — and there are 43 plus coun- 
tries contributing over there, which is significant in terms of com- 
mitment. And we are hopeful that there are an additional 7,000 to 

10.000 troops have come from NATO, and working that pretty hard 
as well. So General McChrystal thinks he has the — sorry the re- 
sources he needs to match the strategy that he is executing. 

There are very few commanders quite frankly that I have ever 
met — myself included — that don’t want more. 

Mr. Rogers. Right. Well, and that 

Admiral Mullen. And that is okay. Now we have matched that 
up. 
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Secretary Gates. I would just also add that in his decisions the 
President gave me the authority to add up to within a range of 
about 10 percent if I identified critically needed enablers, counter- 
improvised Explosive Device (lED), ISR, and so on. And so I do 
have some flexibility. 

Mr. Rogers. Excellent. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Mr. Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank the wit- 
nesses for their endurance here today. 

I wanted to focus on the shipbuilding plan for a minute. This 
year’s budget and the shipbuilding plan follows on last year’s start 
up investment in the follow-on class to the Ohio — the Ballistic Mis- 
sile Submarine (SSBN) program. There is roughly about $700 mil- 
lion in this year’s budget. Last year there was close to $500 million 
that was approved by the Congress. 

Certainly an indication, as the Secretary said earlier, that we are 
not just standing still in terms of our weapons procurement in the 
future. In the shipbuilding plan it actually had some language that 
was — sounded urgent. There was no leeway in this plan to allow 
a later start or any delay in the procurement plan. 

So I just kind of throw you an alley-oop pass here. Can you ex- 
plain to the committee why the replacement is a priority for the 
Department of Defense this year? 

Admiral Mullen. Well, I actually — I think that you have 
summed it up. There isn’t a lot of room. We put the money in last 
year in this recognizing that the kind of long-lead that it takes to 
develop this kind of new capability. And that we have an expecta- 
tion that it will replace those submarines that are out there now 
just in time. 

Though it is years away, but it is very long-lead to initiate this 
investment — the development piece of it. And then to replace those 
submarines. Even in the face of — and we are going through Stra- 
tegic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) negotiations with the Rus- 
sians. And even in the face of that, this part of the triad — the sub- 
marine part of the triad is — everybody believes is an incredibly im- 
portant and critical part of that triad. 

So the investment is right. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Courtney, I would also add that we also 
have in this budget a little over $1 billion for the national nuclear 
security agency to begin work on a new Navy nuclear reactor. 

Mr. Courtney. And, again, the plan really matches up with 
what the admiral just said. What it also shows though is that over 
the mid-range that it really — that once the SSBN program really 
hits its stride, it is going to pick up a lot of space in terms of the 
shipbuilding budget. 

We had a hearing at our subcommittee a couple of weeks ago 
where there were some experts who were actually suggesting that 
because it is such an essential part of our nuclear deterrence, that 
really — and it will take up so much space in the shipbuilding pro- 
gram, that consideration ought to be given to sort of funding it in 
a separate account similar to the way missile defense has presently 
got its own place in the federal budget. 
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Because, again, there is just going to be another zero-sum gain 
in terms of a lot of other shipbuilding programs. Once — as I said, 
the SSBN hits its full construction phase. I wonder if you had any 
comments about that sort of suggestion as a way of protecting 

Admiral Mullen. Not a new idea. Everybody would like to have 
their own isolated account that gets fully funded every year. And 
this is a strategic asset. So I don’t say that lightly. It is not the 
first time that has come up. And it is an extraordinary percentage 
of the shipbuilding budget. And it is just funding one line. So I 
think there — over time there clearly will be competition for those 
dollars. So isolating them as per suggested certainly is one solu- 
tion. 

But it goes back to an earlier discussion about the overall invest- 
ment in that account particularly as we now are at two submarines 
a year for Virginia, and then as this — which we will do for the fore- 
seeable future. And as we look at the SSBN bill that is going to 
be — I don’t know what the percentage is, but half of the Ship- 
building and Conversion, Navy (SCN) budget or something like 
that which calls for — and again I think that has got to grow over 
time in a pretty tough environment. 

Secretary Gates. I would just add there is a longer term issue 
here. For the period during from now until 2015 I believe that we 
can live within the numbers that we have been given and that are 
forecast for us without sacrificing force structure. But beyond that 
time the Defense Department cannot sustain the current force 
structure without real growth on an annual basis of somewhere be- 
tween 2 and 3 percent. 

Mr. Courtney. And another I think important change that we 
have to pursue here is about being smarter in terms of the way we 
buy the systems. The weapons procurement reform bill that we 
passed last year, it seemed that, you know, we were trying to move 
towards, you know, a design and then build process where we are 
not sort of mixing up the two at the same time which is wasteful. 
And it — and I would just say that the SSBN investment that this 
budget has in terms of making sure that we as you said get this 
thing done right so that when the time comes to start building, 
that we can maybe even bring some of the costs of the vessels down 
once we hit that stage of the process. 

Admiral Mullen. My only comment on that would be that I 
would take what in particular Virginia class submarine program 
has done. They are actually at two-a-year quite frankly in great 
part because they were so disciplined, and were able to create sav- 
ings in that program. We have got to do that in the submarine — 
in the SSBN program, and other major programs as well. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Sestak. Excuse me, Mr. 
Wittman, then Mr. Sestak. 

Mr. Wittman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Thank you so much for joining us today, and thank you for your 
service to our Nation. 

Mr. Secretary, as you know I have been working with my Vir- 
ginia colleagues to ensure that key strategic decisions are an- 
swered. And that we are really spending our resources properly 
specifically with regard to moving a carrier to Mayport. And we 
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have asked repeatedly from your Department about issues and in- 
formation related to cost and strategic necessity. And we appreciate 
you giving us that information back. 

According to an article yesterday in the Jacksonville press Sen- 
ator Nelson is quoted as saying, “The Secretary of Defense looked 
me in the eyes two and a half months ago, and said, “You don’t 
have anything to worry about.’” Furthermore the leaked copy of 
the QDR we saw in December didn’t specifically mention Mayport. 
But the final version of the QDR we see that Mayport is specifi- 
cally mentioned as a home-porting for another carrier. 

Mr. Secretary, can you verify Senator Nelson’s comments in the 
press yesterday, and can you give us an idea about why there was 
a last minute change in the content of the QDR? 

Secretary Gates. Well first of all I don’t remember those exact 
words, but I have known for some period of time since we were 
early into the budget process the priority that the Navy attaches 
to the strategic dispersion. And the continued priority that they at- 
tach to having a carrier at Mayport. And I pressed them very hard 
in the meetings. You know, you have limited resources. Is this how 
you want to spend your money? Do you think this is more impor- 
tant than other things — other Navy needs? 

And both the Secretary of the Navy, and the Chairman — the 
CNO said, ‘Yes.” So I have no reason to doubt that I gave Senator 
Nelson that kind of assurance based on the Navy’s own assessment 
of their priorities. I was unaware that the draft of the QDR on that 
issue had changed between an earlier draft in December and the 
final draft. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Okay. 

Admiral Mullen, you had spoken earlier about the strategic dis- 
persal plan, and Mr. Secretary you had spoken earlier about real- 
ism with risk in resources. And I think that is absolutely applicable 
in this particular situation. When you talk about strategic dis- 
persal plan the only two areas that I have heard strategic dispersal 
talked about is in the Congressional Research Service report, and 
in the Environmental Impact Statement (EIS). 

Can you tell me is there a specific quantification of risk in either 
of those two documents? 

Admiral Mullen. I just — actually I don’t know. I will repeat 
what I said earlier. I think the stakes are so exceptionally high be- 
cause of the criticality of these capital ships. And that if we — and 
then in getting it wrong it costs us an extraordinary amount. I also 
certainly understand the investment issue. 

I mean at the same time it is oftentimes from my perspective too 
easy to just play off one investment versus another. This is a total 
capability, total portfolio, and it is part of the strategic view of 
where we have to — where I believe we have to place our assets. 
And for lots of reasons I think that that dispersion is important. 
It has been so in the past on the West Coast. Even on the East 
Coast. Kennedy was down there as you know, non-nuclear. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Yes. 

Admiral Mullen. And it is now, as well. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Another question. If we truly are going to rep- 
resent realism with risk in resources, shouldn’t we have some tan- 
gible quantification of the risk associated with carriers being based 
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where they are there in Norfolk, and then looking at that par- 
ticular risk? And then the cost associated with moving those car- 
riers down there. If we do want to represent that realism, it seems 
like to me we ought to have that grounding, and an objective meas- 
ure of risk. 

Admiral Mullen. I spend a lot of time on risk. And two 
thoughts. One is quantification is very difficult. That said, I would 
he happy to go see what work has been done and see where — see 
where we are, and where we could be. And oftentimes the risk as- 
sessments that I get involved in strategically, there is a judgment 
factor that is there, and it goes back to what we talked about ear- 
lier which is predictability or unpredictability about the future and 
all those kinds of things. 

And I am one that has rarely thought that we should put all our 
eggs in one basket, and that is a risk factor for me. So I will go 
back and see if there is a way to do that. I am not extremely posi- 
tive that I can give you a number specifically. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Okay. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentlemen. 

Mr. Langevin. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, thank you 
for your testimony and your presence here and your service to our 
Nation. 

If I could, I would like to turn my attention to ballistic missile 
defense issues. As the chair of the Strategic Forces subcommittee, 
this is something I would say we are following very closely right 
now, and the President’s new phased adaptive approach to missile 
defense has significant force structure implications and have these 
been quantified yet, number one? 

And number two, in 2007, the Joint Capability Mix Study to ap- 
prove by DOD’s Joint Requirements Oversight Council concluded 
that combatant commanders required at least twice as many SM- 
3 and Terminal High Altitude Area Defense (THAAD) interceptors 
as were planned at the time. And my question is does the Presi- 
dent’s budget fund procurement of a new SM-3 and THAAD inter- 
ceptors to meet predicted inventory levels to support this new ap- 
proach? 

Secretary Gates. To answer the second part of your question 
first, the answer is yes, there is a substantial plus up in the budget 
of both THAAD missiles and batteries and the purchase of SM-3 
missiles and development of a land-based SM-3 that could be de- 
ployed to Europe or elsewhere. 

So there is the — just specifically, it adds a battery of ground com- 
ponents, it adds 67 THAAD interceptors, it delivers the THAAD 
batteries numbers 2 and 3 and 32 interceptors for those. So this 
is an area where we have, I think, significantly plussed up the 
budget. And as I commented earlier, at the same time, we have 
over $1.3 billion in this budget to continue the further development 
of the ground based interceptors as well including both the two- 
stage and three-stage and finishing the second missile field at Fort 
Greely. 

I am sorry, what was the first part of the question? 
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Mr. Langevin. The first question was the President’s new phase 
adapted approach to missile defense had significant force structure 
implications and have these yet been quantified? 

Secretary Gates. I don’t know that they have been quantified. 

Admiral Mullen. Clearly the initial phase of this is — a lot of it 
is sea-based and depending on where this goes — and it is a threat- 
based regionally focused approach, which I — quite frankly, I ap- 
plaud because I think that has been a very reasonable approach as 
do I think the decision to put SM-3s — to land base them because 
I think that has lots of possibilities. 

I think the longer-term force structure issue though, it will be in 
ships, and a concern I have had for many years is do you turn 
these into virtual SSBNs where they can — ^you know, this is all 
they do and I don’t support that. I think these Aegis ships have 
multi-missions and we have to keep that in mind. 

And I also think we need to upgrade the ships that we have to 
this capability before — which is a lot less expensive than buying, 
you know, many more Aegis ships. And that is the — I think, the 
debate that we are going through right now. And it obviously de- 
pends on our concept of operations as to what the force structure 
implications there would be as well as on the ground side and 
where we would need them — where we would want to have them 
both either forward-based or be able to move them based on some 
kind of conflict. 

Secretary Gates. We have funding for conversion of 23 ships to 
Aegis capability and this budget adds three more. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you. Let me turn quickly now, if I could, 
to an issue of cyber security, something that I have been very in- 
volved with and follow very closely with — in addition to my work 
here, I also sit on the House Intelligence Committee. We just had 
Director Blair with us this morning and one of the first things that 
he identified in his threat assessments was the fact that cyber se- 
curity is probably one of the number one threats faced in the Na- 
tion right now. 

Let me ask you, what system should the government view as 
within the national security framework and what is the status of 
the establishment of the sub-unified command under Strategic 
Command (STRATCOM) and do you have updated organizational 
structures from the services and defense agencies to respond to 
Cyber Command? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. Both the Navy and the Air Force have 
stood up their own versions of a Cyber Command. The Army is in 
the process of doing that. We are ready to proceed with the estab- 
lishment of the four-star Cyber Command, the sub-unified com- 
mand under STRATCOM. We are awaiting the confirmation of its 
first director by the Senate. 

And we — the QDR, I think, makes very clear that we regard the 
cyber problem in cyberspace as a huge priority going forward, and 
there are substantial resources in the budget for cyber both for peo- 
ple and capabilities. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, thanks 
for being here. Admiral Mullen, thank you, sir. My little brother is 
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on his, I think, sixth months out of one year in Taji right now, 1st 
Stryker Brigade, and he appreciates everything you do and so does 
his wife and two little girls and his unborn son here that they have 
had while he has been in the Army. I appreciate everything that 
you do. And Mr. Secretary, thank you, sir, for everything that you 
do. 

The thing that concerns me, and I am only going to touch on this 
to prep us — this statement is the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee has now had a full hour hearing with the full committee on 
Don’t Ask Don’t Tell. In this committee here or in that Senate com- 
mittee, we have yet to have a full committee hearing on lEDs, the 
number one cause of death and casualties over in Iraq and Afghan- 
istan. 

Last year, we had 322 killed because of roadside bombs, 1,818 
maimed and wounded. This year, just in January, 32 killed in ac- 
tion (KIA) and 137 wounded. I understand that there are a lot of 
budget issues, there are a lot of social issues that you have to work 
through, but I would like to make it so that our priority isn’t the 
social issues in the military. 

The budget issues are important, but I think when you have 18- 
and 19-year-olds and my little brother and my friends and family 
and many of us here have the exact same out there fighting, I 
think our priorities should be with winning. JIEDDO, the Joint 
lED Defeat Organization, has gotten over $17.2 billion since its in- 
ception. It has got a staff of 4,800 people. 

And what I would like to know, Mr. Secretary and Admiral, is, 
do you think that they are living up to the standards that we set 
for them when they were created and do you think that they are 
doing what they should be doing? And I commend you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, you have the ISR Task Eorce, lED Task Eorce. I met with 
Dr. Carter, General Paxton. They have been very helpful, and I 
know that this is one of your number one priorities. 

So what are we doing right now because, Mr. Secretary, you are 
in that chain of command coming down from President Obama to 
where you can mobilize the industrial base and you can mobilize 
our military technology people and our military and you can give 
orders to say we are going to stop lEDs and here is how we are 
going to do it. We are going to have 24 hour surveillance, we are 
going to have persistent surveillance. 

So sir, that is — is my question — is JIEDDO living up to what it 
should be doing with the amount of money that it’s been given and 
what more can we do to protect our men and women that are out 
there fighting every day? 

Secretary Gates. I think JIEDDO is doing what they have been 
asked to do and I think they are doing a good job of it, but JIEDDO 
is not the answer to the problem alone. And as you have suggested, 
ISR capabilities are very important. We have basically maxed out 
the production capability. We are pushing everything we can into 
that area. 

I met with Dr. Carter and General Paxton last week. There are 
a portfolio of capabilities that I told them to proceed with buying, 
including significantly increased number of aerostats that can pro- 
vide persistent coverage, a variety of other sensors that can be 
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used to have persistent coverage in the vicinity of our forward oper- 
ating bases and so on. 

And I have told them not to worry about the money and not to 
worry about the numbers, but to just get them out there as fast 
as possible and they are proceeding to do that. There are a lot of 
other aspects of this. 

One is, unlike Iraq, the primary substance for lEDs in Afghani- 
stan is ammonium nitrate. It is illegal in Afghanistan. And so we 
are now forming task forces — General McChrystal is forming task 
forces to try and break the smuggling that works for ammonium 
nitrate. One of our mine resistant ambush protected vehicles 
(MRAP) that was blown in half, there was 1,500 pounds of this 
stuff. 

And so that is another threat. We need to get more labs into Af- 
ghanistan. We had a lot of labs to deal with, the lED forensics in 
Iraq and we have not been quick enough to get those labs up and 
running in Afghanistan. And so the purpose of appointing Dr. Car- 
ter and General Paxton to look at this is that there are a number 
of different elements of the Pentagon who are working the lED ef- 
fort and I think each of them in their own way is doing a good job. 

The trouble is I don’t think that effort has been sufficiently inte- 
grated across all of these different lines of effort. And one of the 
things that I have asked them to do is when their task force stands 
down, what do we do to make sure there is somebody applying a 
blow torch to this issue in the E-ring to make sure that these dif- 
ferent parts are talking to each other and that the equipment is 
flowing to General McChrystal as quickly as possible. 

The other concept that they have come up with that I think has 
a lot of merit is basically a warehouse approach to counter lED 
equipment at the battalion level so that a whole array of equip- 
ment is available to the different teams that go out so that they 
can pick and choose the equipment that is most appropriate to the 
kind of terrain they are going to be on that day. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. Mr. Sestak. 

Mr. Sestak. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, on Don’t 
Ask Don’t Tell, thank you for the effort you and the Admiral have 
done. 

I have a question, and I liked your explanation of how to change 
an institution as far as a massive change comes about. At the same 
time, I thought the Chairman said very well the other day, this is 
a matter of integrity. You are asking someone to live a lie as well 
as an institution is abiding that or words to that effect. 

We are able to turn on a dime and fix protocols right away as 
you just mentioned because we didn’t do them well for that ter- 
rorist on that aircraft. So I wondered if this is a matter of principle, 
equality, can’t we turn more rapidly rather than wait a year to 
have to do a study on implementing? 

If not, would you support the President issuing an executive 
order under stop — what do they call it — stop-loss so that we don’t 
have these individuals that will soon be permitted to stay be 
pushed out? 
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Secretary Gates. Well, first of all, Congress passed the stop loss 
law a decade before it passed Don’t Ask Don’t Tell, and it is the 
view of the General Counsel at the Department of Defense that the 
President would not have the authority to do that under an execu- 
tive order. 

Mr. Sestak. Under stop loss? 

Secretary Gates. Under stop loss. I said we would deliver 

Mr. Sestak. If we did, we 

Secretary Gates [continuing]. I said we would complete this re- 
view before the end of the calendar year. I don’t know how long it 
is going to take. All I know is I want it to be thorough, and I want 
to have the opportunity to have the kind of dialogue with our men 
and women in uniform and their families to assess the facts in this 
situation. We are going to redo the RAND study of 1993 with a 
much expanded charter as Mr. McKeon has asked for. 

And I think it is we are not delaying this but it is important to 
do it right, and I 

Mr. Sestak. Yes, sir, I wasn’t trying to insinuate that anyone 
was delaying it. Just we tend to have a military that is very ready 
to do things and it just seemed to be — and I really thought you 
spoke well of it as a matter of integrity. 

If I could just — because I only have a moment, my second ques- 
tion has to do with when General Pace testified here, and he may 
have been along-side you, sir, that we could not meet our warfare 
commitments with the Army for, like, 5027, South Korea, but that 
the Air Force and the Navy and the others could back that up, and 
with acceptable risk. And I think you even may have testified that 
way, Mr. Chairman. 

With a drawdown in Iraq and with the amount that we are put- 
ting in Afghanistan, which I support, when will we be able to meet 
that and other commitments that we once did, prior to the conflict 
in Iraq beginning, so that we do have an Army that is able to meet 
its other commitments in terms of readiness to do so without ask- 
ing the other units, services to fill in? 

Secretary Gates. Let me respond, then, quickly, the Chairman- 
I think what we have testified to, including General Pace, was that 
we could not get the Army units required for South Korea into 
South Korea on the timeline required by the plan. That is not to 
say they wouldn’t get there. It is just that they wouldn’t get in 
there as quickly because of the commitments that we have in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. And so it is certainly initially we would be 

Mr. Sestak. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Gates [continuing]. Especially dependent on the Navy 
and the Air Force. 

Admiral Mullen. And I would only add that as we look at the 
timeline that you just described, end of 2011, Army is out of — we 
are out of Iraq. It is the beginning of reset, really, for the Army 
in terms of equipment and actually training. And there is a full 
spectrum training both in the Army and the Marine Corps that 
just has not been 

Mr. Sestak. Haven’t been doing. 

Admiral Mullen [continuing]. Have not been doing that, so 

Mr. Sestak. It is still we are seeing a number of years. 
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Admiral Mullen [continuing]. Ideally, probably a year or two be- 
fore we are well into that, to be able to do it on something that — 
on a timeline we choose. We don’t always get that choice. 

Mr. Sestak. One last question? Actually there are two, but I 
have run out of time. Pakistan — you mentioned the benchmarks 
that you thought had come up, and I think we got a draft of them, 
actually, in September. 

Were these — I honestly feel the increase in troops has almost 
more to do with Pakistan, and it is really the linchpin of success 
for us over there, not — more so than Afghanistan, and whether al 
Qaeda is eradicated by them with our assistance. 

Are the benchmarks also, which I didn’t see in the draft that 
came across for Pakistan and the success that we can measure or 
the failure or the cost for that, as that is so critical a part of it 
also 

Secretary Gates. Let me check and get you an answer for the 
record. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 163.] 

Mr. Sestak. Thank you. 

Dr. Snyder [presiding]. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The gentleman from Arizona, Mr. Franks, for five minutes. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank all of you for all that you do for the country. 

Admiral Mullen, if it is all right, I will address you first, sir. You 
indicated in your submitted testimony on page 14 that you were 
growing concerned about the defense industrial base, particularly 
in shipbuilding and space. And, of course, I share those concerns. 

I am concerned that the ship requirements haven’t changed since 
2006. And while there has been significant growth in the demand 
and emphasis for Aegis ships to support Ballistic Missile Defense 
(BMD) missions, in fact the QDR doesn’t reflect an increase in 
Navy ships to reflect the increased mission requirements. 

The ballistic missile defense review acknowledges a range of bal- 
listic missile threats with growing capabilities and inventory, so 
there is obviously a need for the U.S. to invest in robust missile 
defenses. But the budget doesn’t seem to indicate that. 

And I am just wondering in terms of investing in our architec- 
ture that supports BMD, are you concerned that we are overbur- 
dening the Aegis ships with the addition of BMD missions without 
providing any additional resources for infrastructure to support the 
growing mission? 

And with the addition of BMD missions added to the Aegis ships, 
how many more ships do you think might be needed? 

Admiral Mullen. As I said, I think earlier that I think it is im- 
portant we upgrade the ships that we have. I think we have 84 
Aegis ships. I may get that wrong by a number or two, but making 
as many of them missile defense capable as possible. At the level 
that we are upgrading, the 23, going to three more is a key piece. 
And that is the fleet that we have right now. 

I think it is to be determined how big the fleet should be with 
respect to additional ships that meet this requirement, which I 
talked about earlier. And I am, as I said earlier, long-term con- 
cerned about the industrial base, have been concerned about the in- 
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dustrial base in shipbuilding and in space, and that we need to cer- 
tainly incorporate that into our thinking as to how we invest, be- 
cause without a decent industrial base, we can’t move forward on 
the systems that we need. 

I think we will know a lot more about the missile defense piece 
in particular, and we have invested some $8.5 billion a year in 
MDA this year, bought the Standard missiles, bought the THAAD 
missiles and batteries, so there has been a significant investment. 
I look to a future where that would continue. 

Mr. Franks. Well, I was somewhat pleasantly surprised that 
there was an increase in the missile defense budget, and I am glad 
to see that. 

Mr. Secretary, according to the Wall Street Journal, an article 
published yesterday, the U.S. and Russia have reached an agree- 
ment in principle on START. The delivery systems would fall 
sharply to between 700 and 800 each. However, today the U.S. de- 
ploys about 880 launchers when ghost or phantom systems are 
taken off the books. And this is a pretty significant reduction to our 
current nuclear deterrence. 

Where will these 10 to 25 percent cuts in the current nuclear 
triad be made? 

Secretary Gates. Let me just open and then ask the Chairman 
to respond. First of all, the agreement — there is not a concluded 
agreement yet. There are still several areas not yet agreed, so the 
agreement is still — has not been finished. 

Mr. Franks. Mr. Secretary, before I let you — I would be glad to 
hear Admiral Mullen’s response, but before I let you go, can you 
provide this committee with an assurance that the Administration 
will not seek a side agreement with Russia outside of START that 
would limit our missile defense capabilities? 

Secretary Gates. There will be no agreement of any kind that 
limits our missile defense capabilities. 

Mr. Franks. Good enough. Thank you, sir. 

Admiral Mullen. I would only add that in the negotiations in 
which I have participated and worked very closely with the Sec- 
retary and the chiefs, one of — and STRATCOM, General Chilton — 
to look to how we would conclude this, and overall the entire archi- 
tecture is taken into consideration. Again, we are not entirely 
through this, but we recognize the significance and the importance 
of the triad and needing to sustain that. 

Mr. Franks. Well, Mr. Chairman, I guess I will just throw one 
more question. 

You know, Russia now relies on its overwhelming inventory of 
tactical nuclear weapons. The Strategic Commission estimates the 
Russia has approximately 3,800 tactical nuclear weapons, while the 
U.S. has probably less than 500. 

While the U.S. reduces both its strategic and tactical nuclear 
forces, it seems that Russia continues to have the carte blanche to 
increase its inventory of tactical nuclear weapons. How does the 
Administration and the Pentagon plan to address this issue? 

And I will address it to you, Mr. Secretary, and then you can 
pass it to Admiral Mullen, if you choose. 

Secretary Gates. Go ahead. 
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Admiral Mullen. Certainly, I am very aware of that concern, the 
negotiations that we are in right now at START follow the strategic 
weapons. But I assure you that that concern has been raised. 

My own view is that is that conclusion of this agreement opens 
the door to additional opportunities specifically with Russia and 
quite, as was asked earlier in — asked about earlier in Europe, and 
I would hope that including this, then, allows us to proceed ahead 
in a way that addresses some of those other concerns to include the 
number of tactical nuclear weapons that Russia has. 

Secretary Gates. And I would just 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Secretary Gates. I would just add that this is one of the reasons 
that I answered the question I did earlier about my view that the 
NATO alliance needs to retain a nuclear capability. 

Mr. Franks. Thank you both. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Snyder [presiding]. The gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Nye, 
for five minutes. 

Mr. Nye. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary and Admiral, thank you for being here. Appreciate 
your dedication to our country’s national security. 

The QDR is a 20-year, long-term, forward-looking planning docu- 
ment. Following up on Mr. Wittman’s questions regarding the 
home-porting question, and I agree with Mr. Wittman’s assessment 
that it appears that the QDR, the one single sentence in the QDR 
that has to do with home-porting East Coast carriers was added in 
a very, very late draft. 

Just noting that, Mr. Secretary, you said today that in your dis- 
cussions with the Secretary of the Navy and the CNO, they had 
told you that that project was a priority for them, even when you 
asked them to compare with some other things. Can you tell us 
what other things did you ask them to compare it to that they 
would rank lower than this in priority? 

Secretary Gates. No, I didn’t ask them to specify. I just said, 
“Compared to your other priorities, where does this fit?” 

Mr. Nye. Okay. Noting that there is a sentence in the QDR iden- 
tifying this is a project of interest to the Navy, can you help me 
understand why there is no request for the 2011 budget for 
MILCON to further the project? 

Mr. Hale. There is $239 million of MILCON in the Future Years 
Defense Program (FYDP), and I believe planning money, $2 million 
fiscal year 2011, and that would be military construction 
(MILCON) and beyond fiscal year 2015 as well, as well as some 
other costs — Permanent Change of Station (PCS), et cetera — ^but 
there is money in the FYDP. 

Mr. Nye. But can you clarify why there is no money for MILCON 
in the 2011 budget? 

Mr. Hale. Well, I believe there is $2 million for planning and de- 
sign funding. That is the figures I have gotten. 

Admiral Mullen. My take on that is that has been a part of this 
overall decision, if you will, in terms of when this would be done, 
what budget it would be done, et cetera. The Navy has been work- 
ing this for years, and that the money now is allocated against the 
plan to do this. 
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The only other thing I would add about the change from the 
draft document to the final document, best of my Imowledge — I 
kind of walk my way from north to south — there is only one other 
port on the East Coast of this country that could accommodate an- 
other carrier. So I don’t necessarily see that the change in the doc- 
ument is that significant, because Mayport has been it and is it 
and just identifies it, so 

Secretary Gates. And I would just point out you are going to 
have, I think. Under Secretary Flournoy and company up here to 
brief on the QDR. 

My guess is that the change took place, because in the final 
weeks of the QDR is when it was being coordinated with the serv- 
ices and the combatant commanders. We wanted their input very 
much, and so that may have reflected service input and the coordi- 
nation process. 

Mr. Nye. I guess my question is along these lines. If it is a pri- 
ority, as you have said, Mr. Secretary, I am having a hard time un- 
derstanding why the process has been allowed to continue to slide 
as it has and why there is no — why no request for going ahead 
with MILCON this year. 

Secretary Gates. Well, you got to plan it before you can build it. 

Mr. Nye. Admiral Mullen, I just want to follow up, actually, on 
a comment that you had made to Mr. Wittman as well. And I just 
wanted to make sure I understand what you meant. And just to 
clarify, you said that judgment is a factor — an individual’s judg- 
ment is, of course, a factor in any risk assessment. I just wanted 
to make sure you didn’t mean by that to suggest that it would re- 
place an analytical study of risk. 

Admiral Mullen. No, I think I have spent a lot of time on how 
we assess the risk. And there are analytics which can support it, 
and it is not individual judgment, it is professional judgment, and 
oftentimes the result of a lot of very senior people with experience 
in this business that make the judgment. But it is not going to 
come out to a specific number. 

Mr. Nye. Okay. And that — again, that is, I think, an analytical 
study is something that we have been asking for, for some time to 
help us judge. As the Congress, we got to make some decisions 
about how we are going to spend defense dollars in conjunction 
with your recommendations. But we are talking about approxi- 
mately a billion dollars in investment, and that is a lot of money, 
especially considering the situation that our country faces right 
now. 

And just one last follow up. Admiral Mullen. Can you just tell 
me understand why an individual’s judgment could, of course, be 
applied to any risk analysis? Why wouldn’t that apply to in terms 
of strategic dispersal, strategic bomber fleet, or our East Coast nu- 
clear missile submarines, or indeed a number of the assets that we 
have there 

Admiral Mullen. I think it applies in many, many areas. I mean 
this is one specific focus area, obviously, because of the high level 
of interest, but it is the kind — and I get paid to make those kind 
of judgment calls and risk calls throughout my life as a military 
leader and a have — and do here as well, as do others. 

Mr. Nye. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 
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Dr. Snyder [presiding]. Thank you. 

Mr. Coffman, for five minutes. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, thank you so much 
for your service to this country. 

My first question is related to the QDR, and that is the future 
of the United States Marine Corps and whether or not we will have 
forced entry capability in terms of amphibious warfare. And if so 
we are going to retain that capability, then are — what about the 
Expeditionary Fighting Vehicle (EFV)? So can you all, like, just 
comment on that concern? 

Admiral Mullen. When you say the future of the Marine Corps, 
I think of an awful lot of things. Certainly, where the Marine Corps 
is right now, and I think General Conway says this as well, it is 
far too heavy from where the Marine Corps both started and wants 
to be in the future. 

Most of us believe that it has to have some kind of forcible entry 
capability. That usually gets into how much amphibious lift do you 
have, and I believe we have it about right. And the other piece is 
the EFV. 

Now, I mean I have been alongside EFV for a number of years. 
It is a program that has also exploded in costs. We have asked it 
to do a lot. The requirements have grown, and it has certainly 
come under visibility many times in terms of whether we should 
keep it as we make this trade. Certainly, having some kind of capa- 
bility to move marines ashore, as EFV does, I think, in the future 
is important. What is the vehicle? EFV is it right now, and it is 
in the program. But I also think there are limits about how much 
money we can spend there. 

General Conway wants to get to a point, you know, post-Afghani- 
stan, if you will, where the Marine Corps is a lot lighter. It has got- 
ten a lot heavier. So there is a lot of work to do about what the 
future of the Marine Corps looks like specifically, not just tied to 
one vehicle or one ship type. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you. Admiral Mullen. And I just want to 
stress that I do believe that the Marine Corps obviously needs a 
replacement for its current amphibious vehicle if we are to main- 
tain that amphibious warfare capability in terms of an imposed 
landing. 

A concern of mine in terms of Post Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD) — and that is — going to another subject — and that is that it 
seems to me that with the proper treatment, I think a lot of it is 
reversible. But yet we seem to be discharging a fairly significant 
number of military personnel with PTSD with no — and this goes 
on, I guess, beyond the Department of Defense. But in terms of the 
Veterans Administration — with no real capability or no ability for 
treatment, that it is not being funded. 

And so, it is certainly not fair to those of us that serve — those 
who serve this country and certainly, it is ultimately not fair to the 
taxpayers of the United States. And so, I wonder if you could com- 
ment on where we are in terms of PTSD and are we making ad- 
vances. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, we both probably should take a crack at 
this. First of all, the Veterans’ Administration (VA) has put a lot 
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of money into this. And they have hired a lot of mental health care 
providers. And I give VA a lot of credit. They have made enormous 
progress, I would say, in the last 18 months or so. And General 
Shinseki, Secretary Shinseki has really attached a very high pri- 
ority to this, as did his predecessor. 

We have, I think, roughly a hillion dollars in the budget specifi- 
cally allocated to PTSD and traumatic brain injury. I think we all 
take this very seriously. I would say that the two problems we face 
are not enough mental health care providers. And it is not for lack 
of trying to hire them. We are out there scouring the country. We 
have a national shortage, if you will. And we are looking at ways 
to improve that. 

And then the other problem that we have is still the issue of stig- 
ma, despite the leadership of the services and service leaders. And 
I would say commanders at all levels and the fact that the leader- 
ship of the Army and the Marine Corps in particular get this. But 
there is still this strong culture. And getting these young men and 
women to acknowledge they have a problem and seek treatment is 
still an obstacle in front of us. 

Admiral Mullen. Huge problem — we are on our way, but we 
have got a long way to go. And it actually extends. We have seen 
it extend to families, quite frankly. And the stigma issue — I sat 
with a soldier the other day who was wounded 2005, I think, 2006 
who just finally raised his hand. He is still active duty. He finally 
raised his hand. And he said, “I need help.” And it took him that 
long to do that. And that is the stigma issue. 

And we would like to figure out a way where that can be ad- 
dressed a whole lot earlier. The fact of the matter is the sooner you 
address it, the less likely the longer term impacts are out there to 
occur. 

So that has been the real problem. But the stigma issue is — con- 
tinues to be one that we just — that is a hurdle we have not gotten 
close to getting over. 

Dr. Snyder [presiding]. Mr. Heinrich for five minutes. 

Mr. Heinrich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen, Under Sec- 
retary Hale. I want to — I really appreciate your service and your 
willingness to make some really tough choices this year. 

As you know, our military involvement in places like Iraq and 
Afghanistan has placed a premium on close air support missions. 
And I wanted to ask that in recognition of this, it states in the 
QDR that the Air Force will field light mobility and light attack 
aircraft in general purpose force units in order to increase their 
ability to work effectively with the wider range of partner air 
forces. 

Can either of you talk a little bit about the need for this sort of 
aircraft and what you foresee as the future of light attack armed 
reconnaissance in the U.S. military? 

Admiral Mullen. I think, if we are talking about the same thing 
here, we really are talking about aircraft which better match up 
with some of our coalition partners, specifically. It is interesting. I 
was in a — had a conversation the other day as — this QDR gets re- 
viewed by an awful lot of countries. It is not just here inside the 
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Department or on Capitol Hill. But other countries look to the 
United States about where it is going. 

And there are discussions — and I won’t name the country, but a 
discussion in that country about how it moves ahead and how can 
it complement what we are doing as opposed to compete with us 
or match us sort of capability to capability. And this is an ally. This 
is not an enemy or a potential enemy. 

So I think it is more focused on trying to match up with other 
countries with less capable, so to speak, but still capable enough 
kinds of aircraft, which is where this particular aircraft I think you 
are talking about is going, I think if I have that right. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, and I think this is really more about train- 
ing them on them and then helping them buy them for their own 
forces because they are easier to maintain, simpler to fly and just 
not as complex and as — well, as complex as the aircraft we fly. 

Mr. Heinrich. Got you. Secretary Gates, I think last year you 
announced that the DOD was canceling the — the Combat Search 
and Rescue-X (CSAR-X) program, the Air Force’s CSAR-X program 
and that the Department would — I think the quote was — look at 
whether there is a requirement for a specialized search and rescue 
aircraft along the lines of what the Air Force had in mind and 
whether it would be a joint capability or not. Can you talk a little 
bit about what determinations have been made at this point and 
where we are going with that capability into the future? 

Secretary Gates. I will have to get you an answer for the record. 
But my impression — and maybe the Chairman or Mr. Hale can cor- 
rect me. But my impression is that the Air Force has opted to buy 
some additional helicopters for their own search and rescue. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 165.] 

Admiral Mullen. Well, there has been some additional invest- 
ment in HH-60s, specifically, for search and rescue. And then I 
think the question for the record is — the plan was to look at this 
longer term to see where we would go from a joint perspective. And 
we are not there yet. 

Mr. Heinrich. Okay. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield back the balance of my time. 

The Chairman [presiding]. The gentleman yields back. 

Mr. Platts from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Platts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I certainly want to thank all three of our witnesses for your great 
leadership and service to our Nation. We are blessed by what you 
are doing and the men and women in uniform certainly are by your 
leadership. 

A couple of quick comments — first, I want to associate myself 
with the comments of Mr. Rogers from Alabama on the issue of 
Gitmo. Given the financial strains facing our country, the thought 
of spending $400 million, $500 million on establishing a new prison 
when we have one that the military is operating with great effi- 
ciency and security just seems pretty illogical to me. 

And back home I always just — common sense test just doesn’t get 
passed with that proposal. So I hope that money will be available 
to some of the other needs that you have outlined in your budget. 
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I just returned last night from Pakistan and Afghanistan, Con- 
gressional Delegation (CODED) Lynch. Congressman Lynch led a 
great bipartisan team — very insightful. Come back, as always — this 
was my sixth trip to Afghanistan, inspired by what our men and 
women in uniform are doing. 

We got down to a Forward Operating Base (FOB) Spin Boldak. 
And a 19-year-old Army soldier driving the Stryker that I was in 
as we got out to Chaman Gate to see the logistics challenge there 
of all of the materials. You can’t be anything but inspired. And so, 
grateful for these heroic Americans. 

A couple observations — one is came back with great confidence in 
our team we have there. Our time with Ambassador Eikenberry — 
his insights, having been a commander on the ground there and 
now on the diplomatic side, just exceptional. And we didn’t get to 
see General McChrystal, who wasn’t in theater. 

But General Bill Caldwell — and if there is something that came 
across crystal clear of our successes in Afghanistan, it is the efforts 
of General Caldwell and the training of the Afghanistan Security 
Forces. And delighted we have somebody of his great caliber in that 
role. I think that is one of the linchpins to the success that we are 
going to achieve, is what he is doing. 

The one thing I wanted to mention is acquisition is a — reform is 
a big part of what you talked about in both your testimonies and 
how we need to do a lot better. And, you know, I often think that 
sometimes on the ground we learn what works and then translate 
it to a bigger picture. 

And Major General McDonald, who we met with — I won’t use his 
title — and the military is famous for their acronyms — but the 
ICJLPSB, Interagency Combined Joint Logistics Procurement Sup- 
port Board. But when we met with them and all that sit on this 
organization they put together for acquisitions and how they are 
truly trouble-shooting and getting what the military needs on the 
ground and for the best price for American taxpayers — all of us 
came away extremely impressed. 

And that is the short diagram of what they are doing. I would 
just say that back home here at the Pentagon we may want to talk 
to General McDonald about the success he is having in the field co- 
ordinating acquisition and apply it to the bigger picture throughout 
DOD. 

A specific request that we promised to pass on when we return — 
our ambassador to Romania — we stopped in Bucharest on the way. 
And very enlightening how supportive they are to our military ef- 
forts, including in Afghanistan and broader issues in the European 
theater. 

The specific issue that we promised to pass on was the issue of 
the Romanian forces who are patrolling Highway One in Afghani- 
stan and a standing request that is working its way through the 
channels on some of the initial MRAPs that for what they are 
doing on the highway, not the All Terrain Vehicle (ATV) versions 
and the newer versions for Afghanistan, but some that we are pull- 
ing out of Iraq. They are looking for a dozen, 15 or so. And as we 
came to understand and appreciate their commitment to this joint 
effort, something that we promised to pass on to the leadership 
when we returned home from that trip. 
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Appreciate the efforts in trying to work with our Romanian part- 
ners and their needs. 

Secretary Gates. When this hearing is over, I leave for Istanbul 
for a NATO Defense ministers meeting. And one of the initiatives 
that I am going to announce there is we have taken a look at what 
more we can do to share what we have learned and our counter- 
lED capabilities with our partners in Afghanistan. 

And I will be telling the other 27 Defense ministers that this is 
important for us. And within the framework, obviously, of the law, 
there is more we can do to help them. And we will. 

Mr. Platts. Wonderful, Mr. Secretary. 

Admiral Mullen. And the only other thing that I would add is 
I was with my Romanian counterpart last week in Brussels. And 
we talked about the MRAP issue many times. We are doing as 
much as we can to get them what they need, significant that they 
now want to actually buy them that — and at the same time, our 
priorities have been get them to our forces first and then they 
are 

Mr. Platts. Understood. 

Admiral Mullen [continuing]. Who really need them. And I 
think we will get there. 

Mr. Platts. The Ambassador had just returned from presenting 
a bronze star for us to two soldiers, Romanian soldiers that had 
given their lives — to the widows of the soldiers that had given their 
lives. 

So thank you, Mr. Chairman. Again, thanks for your leadership 
for our Nation. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. 

Before I call on the gentlelady from Guam, I don’t believe it has 
been touched on yet. Let’s talk about the DDG-1000 program, if we 
may. It was truncated last year, if you will recall, at three vessels. 
And we received notice yesterday that due to the termination of the 
remaining four vessels of the DDG-1000 we will suffer a cost 
growth — have to either terminate or recertify. 

Do you know where we are on that whole program? And I under- 
stand that there is a possibility of DDG-51s being reconfigured and 
taking its place. Can you tell me or tell this committee where we 
are on that? Because I know that is going to be a major issue. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, as of walking into this hearing, 
my assumption was that the program we announced last year of 
three DDG-lOOOs was on track, that we were doing all three of 
them. Of the information that you cite from yesterday I haven’t 
heard. So I will have to check. 

The Chairman. Admiral, do you know anything about that? 

Admiral Mullen. I think — well, to some degree, I shouldn’t do 
this. But I think what you are looking at are termination costs, 
given the termination of the program and whether you build three 
or a hundred of something, that at the end of the program you 
have to pay this. And so, it sounds like it is coming in from that 
perspective. I honestly don’t know. 

I know that the CNO is looking at possibly the DDG-51 hull for 
the future. This program also has the cruiser cancellation. The 
issue being, you know, what is going to — what is the ship that is 
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going to bear the radar for the future, a big piece of which will be 
missile defense. 

So that is about all I know right now. 

Secretary Gates. Mr. Chairman, I have just been reminded that 
the issue that has come up is — and that has raised concerns is that 
the program is going to breach Nunn-McCurdy. But it is going to 
breach, not because of performance issues, but because of the re- 
duction in the buy. 

And as far as I know, our plan is to continue to go forward with 
it. 

The Chairman. Okay. Thank you. 

I asked the question, because I am sure that will come up in at 
least one of our subcommittees. 

The gentlelady from Guam, Ms. Bordallo. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Secretary 
Gates and Admiral Mullen, thank you for your testimony today. 

I would like to begin, of course, with the Guam military buildup. 
I arrived yesterday afternoon after spending several days on Guam. 
In fact, I held five town meetings to allow my constituents an op- 
portunity to discuss and share their concerns about the draft EIS. 

While I believe that many remain supportive of the overall goals 
of the military buildup, they are extremely concerned about certain 
aspects of it and its impact on Guam’s culture and environment. I 
am working with all of the local leaders to form a consensus on the 
way forward with the draft EIS, and make sure that there is one 
message from the people of Guam. 

Now, I believe that this consensus will force DOD to look very 
closely at some of the assumptions in the draft EIS. As I have stat- 
ed, and as Chairman Skelton has reiterated time and time again, 
we must get this buildup done right. 

However, the current draft EIS does not accomplish that goal in 
totality. I need to make it clear that I will oppose any effort by the 
DOD to utilize the power of eminent domain to acquire private or 
Government of Guam land. In fact, I would encourage the Depart- 
ment to look harder at keeping the military within its existing foot- 
print on Guam. 

I also encourage the Department to look at other alternatives for 
the transit carrier berthing in Apra harbor, to further mitigate 
coral and critical habitat loss. And I understand the Department’s 
position on the Futenma Replacement Facility (FRF) has evolved, 
and the U.S. is willing to wait until May for a final decision from 
the new government in Japan. 

I also understand that, if alternatives are proposed for the FRF, 
that the U.S. would be willing to make changes to the Guam Inter- 
national Agreement to accommodate the government of Japan’s 
counter proposal. 

So, first, my question is, what has led to this evolution in strat- 
egy regarding the Government of Guam? And also, are you willing 
to seriously consider counter proposals that I and other Govern- 
ment of Guam officials will propose in our official comments on the 
draft EIS, and act on them? 

If we are willing to give Japan extra time, I hope that we can 
give Guam the same courtesy. 

So, I guess. Secretary Gates, this would be a question for you. 
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Secretary Gates. Well, I met with the governor a year or so ago, 
and told him that I thought it was important for us to have trans- 
parency, and also for us to take into account the views of the peo- 
ple of Guam. And so, I stand by those comments. 

I would just say that, while, with respect to Futenma, that we 
are willing to be patient. We have a new government in Tokyo. The 
security alliance with Japan just — we just observed the 50th anni- 
versary a couple of weeks ago, so the alliance is important to us. 
But we negotiated a long time on this, and we have no counter pro- 
posals from Japan. And so, we are willing to give this some time 
to see how things play out in Tokyo. 

I don’t know if you want to 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you. 

Admiral Mullen. The only thing, ma’am, and I think you know 
this probably as well or better than anybody else, how critical 
Guam is to us, and the relationship with those who live there — un- 
believably strong supporters, not just local citizens, but so many 
who serve in our military, and that Guam plays now, and will con- 
tinue to play, a pivotal role in the strategic latch-up in that part 
of the world. 

And I would just emphasize or add to what the Secretary said 
in terms of transparency and understanding, and as we move 
through these. These are major moves we want to get right, be- 
cause they are going to be out there for a long time. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you. 

And one other question. It is on a separate matter. It is for either 
Secretary Gates or Admiral Mullen. 

As you may be aware. Congressman Fleming and I have estab- 
lished the Long Range Strike Caucus, to focus on the long-range 
strike capabilities. And I note with concern. Secretary Gates, in 
your statement yesterday before the Senate, that the IOC for this 
platform will be delayed nearly a decade. 

The bomber is valuable for strike missions. And I would like to 
know from you, what is the timeline for completing this study? And 
what factors and assumptions are being considered as this study is 
being conducted? 

I just have that feeling that this initiative is going to fall victim 
to the typical Guam syndrome — I mean, or the Washington syn- 
drome — of too many studies and too little action. 

Secretary Gates. Well, what both the QDR and the budget pro- 
vide for is a family of long-range strike initiatives. And the things 
that we are looking at, there are some pretty substantial questions. 
I mean, should it be stand-off or attack? Should it be manned or 
remotely piloted? So, there are some fairly fundamental issues. 

We have money in the budget, as we have mentioned earlier, for 
both B-2 and B-52 modernization. And so, we are looking at some- 
thing that will be in our inventory until 2060 or 2070. And so, and 
based on the life of the B-52, it may be there until 2100. 

But all kidding aside, I think that the key is trying to figure out 
what the right technologies are for the future. We have put 
money — we worked with this committee in particular to put money 
in the budget to sustain the technology base in industry, in terms 
of materials and so on, so that we will still have those choices. 

Ms. Bordallo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Conaway. 

Mr. Conaway. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, thanks for being here. Your patience and endurance 
is admirable to wade through six hours of this deal. 

Mr. Secretary, the Department of Defense is unauditable. Now, 
that may sound like a strange question or comment to make. I 
can’t imagine you were briefed on this idea coming in, but it has 
got to be at least as important as Don’t Ask Don’t Tell. 

Six hundred and thirty-six billion dollars that we spend every 
year, and we don’t know that we spend it correctly. The only way 
that is going to happen — and there is a law on the books right now 
that says, by 2017, the Department of Defense and all of its variety 
of agencies have to be clean audits. But that doesn’t happen unless 
we get tone from the top, unless the top guy, you, look at Mr. Hale 
and say, Mr. Hale, we have really got to add this to all the other 
things that you have got going on that are important. But you can’t 
make — I can’t make — good decisions on bad data. And the data 
that you are getting is coming from a myriad of systems and pro- 
grams that have been cobbled together over 50 years. 

I have worked and had conversations with the folks over at the 
Office of Business Transformation. They have got the responsibility 
to get it done, and the authority, to simply cajole everybody in your 
system to get it done. 

And so, the broad comment is — and I don’t expect any answers, 
other than that you see this as an important issue. I tried to get 
the timeframe shortened from 2017 to 2013, and it blew up the 
other side of this building. The Senate came unwrapped over that 
for some reason. 

But this is important. And decisions, better decisions are made 
with better data. And the data you are getting right now is, as I 
said, unauditable. 

I do — would like one comment. I have been told — and I haven’t 
confirmed this independently — I have been told that the Marine 
Corps has said they are going to get it done sooner than later. So, 
there are some individual branches and individual entities within 
the system that are making progress. But without your commit- 
ment to push on it, it won’t get done. 

So, your thoughts. 

Secretary Gates. As the former chairman of a number of cor- 
porate audit committees, I feel pretty strongly about this. And the 
fact is, that for certainly the last several years, there has been a 
program underway to be able to produce clean audits. My impres- 
sion has been that there has been steady progress, and that there 
are a growing number of units that are able to do that. 

But let me ask Mr. Hale to give you a 30-second update on where 
that process stands. 

Mr. Hale. Well, can I start by saying that one of the key things, 
which is, are we spending the money the way Congress tells us, 
have been auditable and are auditable — so-called appropriations re- 
ceived. The Inspector General (IG) reviewed it several years ago. 

So, I think you can be assured we are spending the money in the 
manner in which we are directed by law. What we can’t do is the 
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transaction-based and various other requirements that are needed, 
if you are going to pass a private sector audit test. 

What I did when I came into this job is realize, frankly, we were 
spending a lot of time and money trying to clean up data and audit 
it in areas where the data wasn’t very useful to management. So, 
we refocused it on the budgetary information, which we use every 
day to manage the Department of Defense. 

And you are right. The Marine Corps has asserted audit readi- 
ness for its so-called statement of budgetary resources for fiscal 
2010. And they will be a major test. The Army Corps of Engineers 
has a clean audit on all of its statements. And we are working with 
the other military departments. 

But the systems are old, and it will take a while to get this. 

Mr. Conaway. Exactly, but the tone comes from the top, and em- 
phasis comes from the top and from Congress. And I am the one 
guy who serves on both the Intelligence Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee, and is a Certified Public Accountant (CPA). 
And so, this is going to be a continuing 

Mr. Hale. It is on our — we have a list with 0MB of our 10 top 
priorities for business improvement. It is on it. 

Mr. Conaway. Okay. A couple of nits and gnats. 

The written testimony says that we are going to buy an F-35, 
a Joint Strike Fighter, with OCO money — overseas contingency op- 
erations money. 

Secretary Gates. Yes, there is 

Mr. Conaway. Is there any 

Secretary Gates [continuing]. One F-35 to replace an F-15 that 
we lost. 

Mr. Conaway. So, the F-35 is going to go into the fight? 

Secretary Gates. Well, what we have done, actually, for the last 
several years is, when we have lost an aircraft, for example, and 
when the line for that particular aircraft 

Mr. Conaway. Okay. 

Secretary Gates [continuing]. Is closed, we then move to the next 
most modern aircraft. 

Mr. Conaway. Okay. 

We have got 111 C-5s? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conaway. The test — the previous couple of years is that 50 
of them, some odd 50 of them can’t get off the ground, never will 
get off the ground again. 

Not getting into the C-17 fight, I don’t have any C-5s in my dis- 
trict. I don’t have any C-17s in my district. But it seems to me that 
letting us know what it costs us year in and year out to maintain 
the tail numbers of the C-5s, that — and the 111 — that those are re- 
sources that could go somewhere else. 

And I know we have got champions on my side of the aisle and 
the other side of the aisle to keep all 111 C-5s on the books. But 
it seems to me that we ought to at least know the wasted resources 
that that costs us to maintain that. 

Secretary Gates. We will provide you with that information. But 
I will tell you, as I told you last year and the year before, and as 
the Admiral just described a few minutes earlier in this hearing, 
the Air Force cannot recapitalize unless it retires some older air- 
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craft. We have sought from the Congress the authority to retire 
some C-5s, and have not received that authority. And we would 
really like to get it. 

Mr. Conaway. Well, if you will give us the amount of money it 
would — could be redeployed somewhere else by retiring the planes 
that will never leave the ground again, it would be very helpful to 
support that argument. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentleman. Ms. Giffords. 

Ms. Giffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Secretary Gates, Ad- 
miral Mullen and Secretary Hale, thank you so much for your serv- 
ice. 

I have got a couple of questions. Following up on aircraft, I know 
at long last we now have some numbers from the Department that 
indicate that we are going to lower the requirement for manned 
fighter aircraft by 206 airplanes. And overall, I believe this rep- 
resents a reduction of 536 aircraft from 2 years ago. I am talking 
about strike fighters, of course. 

So, we are looking at maybe a shortfall between 217 and 224, 
and that these retirements are not offset by the Joint Strike Fight- 
er. 

So, I am concerned. Congressman LoBiondo and I have worked 
on this for a couple of years. And obviously, there is a lot of pres- 
sure on the budget, but I was just hoping to get your perspective 
on this gap that we are facing. 

Secretary Gates. Sure. Between — we have roughly 2,240 or 2,245 
combat aircraft now. That number is projected to drop to 1,864 in 
2020. That is a drop of 377. 

On the other hand, unmanned aircraft such as the Reaper will 
increase from 204 now, to 543. So, if you count all the aircraft and 
the remotely-piloted aircraft, you actually end up with a difference 
between 2,440 now and 2,400, 2,407 in 2020. 

And it goes back to the point that I made earlier. Given the in- 
creased capabilities of planes like the F-22 and F-35, with ad- 
vanced sensing and stealth, and so on, there is really no reason to 
replace them on a one-for-one basis. And as the Chairman said ear- 
lier, and as we just discussed, unless the Air Force can retire some 
of these third generation and even fourth generation legacy air- 
craft, they will not have the money to recapitalize. 

Admiral Mullen. The only thing I would add to that, ma’am, is 
I don’t know of a major program that we decommissioned and we 
replaced it with the same number. And I may be wrong, but in air- 
craft, ships, missiles, my experience is that because of the higher- 
end capability, the technology investment required, the cost, that 
we just have not replaced them one-for-one, and we haven’t needed 
to do that. 

Ms. Giffords. Well, thank you. This is an ongoing discussion, 
and of course there are concerns here. And unmanned aircraft are 
very capable, but, obviously, they can’t replace manned aircraft. I 
mean, they are just different. They serve different purposes. 

I want to shift gears to an area that I know both of you are 
working on, and that is the dependency that we have on foreign 
countries for our energy. 
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And, of course, the world’s largest user of energy is actually the 
Air Force. In the United States, the largest user of energy is the 
Department of Defense. And the Department has taken tremen- 
dous steps to reduce the amount of energy being used by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

I am curious about comments on your short-term and your long- 
term energy reduction goals, also whether or not the energy saving 
performance contracts are proving to be worthwhile and what Con- 
gress can do to help streamline some of these projects. 

My frustration is we spend over $400 billion every year to buy 
energy from mostly hostile foreign nations. And it puts us, from a 
national defense standpoint, really in a very precarious situation. 
And this Congress is very committed to making sure that we can 
make America’s energy in America, and you are on the front lines 
of that. So I was just hoping to get some comments on those ques- 
tions. 

Secretary Gates. I think to give you an adequate answer, we 
would probably better do that for the record. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix begin- 
ning on page 164.] 

Ms. Giffords. Okay. 

Admiral Mullen. 

Admiral Mullen. Well, I would agree with that for an in-depth 
answer. I know the Air Force has led the Department. I know Sec- 
retary Mabus in the Navy has now made this a priority for the 
Navy. The Navy was invested, but behind with respect to that. 

And it is a priority in the Department. And certainly I share — 
we all share the concerns that you expressed in terms of where we 
get it, not just now but in the future. 

Ms. Giffords. Well, it is interesting. You look at, for example, 
Nellis Air Force Base, and how much of their energy is now coming 
from solar. Luke Air Force Base is on target to actually enlarge 
their installation. Davis-Monthan Air Force Base probably double 
that. 

So it is interesting from a facility standpoint the progress that 
has been made, but from the operational standpoint, when you look 
at biofuel and the ability to again not have these long — there is a 
frightening snapshot photograph that is the — it is the caravan for, 
you know, the oil re-supplier, you know, petroleum re-supply that, 
you know, kills hundreds of our soldiers every year. And you all are 
the forefront of that. 

And I see some of that reflected in the budget. We worked here 
in the House to nominate — or to put together a director of oper- 
ational energy, and we are hoping that the Senate confirms that, 
to be able to help free up your work. 

So, thank you. I look forward to working with you. 

The Chairman. Thank the gentlelady, Mrs. McMorris Rodgers. 

Mrs. McMorris Rodgers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, thank you. Secretary Gates and Admiral Mullen for being 
here. I know that it has been a long day for you, but I just thank 
you for the generosity of your time in answering our questions. 

As you know, I represent Fairchild Air Force Base, and the tank- 
er and the replacement of the tankers has been on the forefront of 
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my priority list since I arrived in Congress. And for one reason or 
another, we have seen a number of delays in the process. 

The KC-135 represents a central piece of war plans to support 
the United States and its allies around the world. And now, Nor- 
throp Grumman’s chief operating officer has threatened to not bid 
unless significant changes are made to the tanker requirement. 

And I think I join with others in just sharing a concern about 
the potential of further delaying the tanker competition and 
stretching the limits of these 50-year-old aircraft. 

I want to see a new tanker parked on the ramps of Fairchild Air 
Force Base sooner, rather than later. 

So I wanted just to ask how you are going to respond to this kind 
of pressure and change the warfighters’ tanker requirements to 
meet the demands of the competitors. 

Secretary Gates. We have received a lot of comments, including 
from here on Capitol Hill, on the RFP. I think that the final RFP 
will be issued in a fairly short period of time, and our hope is, I 
think, a selection in the summer. 

Yes, a selection in the summer. 

We hope very much that there will be a real competition. We 
hope very much that both competitors stay in the competition. But 
should that not prove to be the case, we will — we have to move for- 
ward, for all the reasons you cite. It has been delayed too long. We 
need to get this thing started. 

Mrs. McMorris Rodgers. Good. Good to hear. 

And, Admiral Mullen, I just want to applaud you for your sup- 
port of military families. And I know the Administration has really 
taken a new — provided a new emphasis on supporting our military 
families, and the Department of Defense, likewise. 

We are seeing the impact of multiple deployments on our mili- 
tary families. And I am hearing from families across the country 
about mental health issues. 

What are we going to do to increase access and utilization of 
mental health services for our military families? 

Admiral Mullen. Well, again, it has been a priority for this De- 
partment for several years. We have more than tripled the number 
of mental health care providers in recent years, but we are still far 
short of what we need. 

I talked earlier about the whole issue that we need to address 
internally to the military and families. 

Deborah, who is here today, hears from spouses all the time 
about the stress they are under, and it is not Post Traumatic 
Stress (PTS), but there are PTS-like symptoms associated with 
that. And many of them have said they are worried about raising 
their hand for fear that it may impact on their husband or their 
wife’s career as well. So an awful lot of effort going after this. 

Where I am on this is we have got to start producing a higher 
capacity output to address this issue, and it is a very, very complex 
issue. 

And I would also like to thank you and Mr. Bishop for standing 
up the military family caucus, that is a big deal and it will focus 
issues and do so in a way that is fed by your concerns and your 
reaching out to families to get information about what is going on. 
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allow us all to continue to press forward to make it better for them, 
because they are so important. 

Mr. Hale. May I add, briefly? 

Mrs. McMorris Rodgers. Please. 

Mr. Hale. I think an exciting experiment the Army is trying to 
screen members who are coming back from Iraq and Afghanistan 
for mental health disorders over either the Internet or video tele- 
conference to make greater use of health professionals. They tried 
it in an experiment at Tripler, worked out quite well. A lot of the 
younger soldiers really liked it, because they are so used to work- 
ing over the Internet. 

And it would allow greater use or better utilization of health pro- 
fessionals. 

So I think they plan to expand that. It is a good idea. 

Mrs. McMorris Rodgers. Great. Great. Thanks. 

And, Admiral Mullen and to your wife, Deborah, I do appreciate 
your leadership and your support of providing the support for our 
military families that is so desperately needed. 

And, with that, I will yield back. 

Admiral Mullen. Ma’am, the only thing I would add on top of 
what Mr. Hale said, is there has been more than one result from 
what I would call anonymous counseling — in other words, over the 
Internet, don’t know who the counselor — ^you don’t — and it is a way 
to get at the stigma piece. And I would like to see us expand that 
in a way so we can reach a larger number. 

Mrs. McMorris Rodgers. Well, I think there is some exciting 
technology with the — you know, we have done the virtual recruit- 
ers, maybe we can do virtual counselors and, you know, protect the 
soldier themselves. 

Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentlelady. 

We have two members who wish to have a second round. We will 
get you out very much near your deadline of 3:00. 

Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you. Admiral and Secretary Gates for stick- 
ing around so long. I did not give you any opportunity, I regret to 
say, to respond to my concerns about the use of rules of engage- 
ment that were raised on my visit to Afghanistan. 

And, Mr. Secretary, I have noticed, since the publication of the 
book, “Lone Survivor,” this is something that comes up fairly often 
as I meet with the moms and dads and loved ones of troops de- 
ployed. And it is a very serious question. 

I realize where General McChrystal is trying to go, but when 
those two troopers brought it to my attention again, their concerns 
about the use of the Afghan police in particular. Another observa- 
tion was that they were concerned that we have stopped prohib- 
iting vehicular traffic from transiting along with our convoys, that 
they were very concerned about vehicle-borne lEDs. 

And so, again, you know, you are the Secretary of Defense. And 
I did ask General McChrystal. I said, “Did you write the rules of 
engagement yourself, or did they come from other places?” And I 
think his answer was it was a combination of his suggestions and 
Washington. 

So, again, I would ask you to address those concerns. 
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Secretary Gates. Both of us will take a crack at this. 

I am obviously aware of this concern on the part of some of our 
soldiers. I heard this directly from a young soldier at Walter Reed 
a couple of years — a couple of weeks ago, who told me that he 
thought the reason he had been injured was because of the rules 
of engagement. 

It seems to me that this is an area where I believe that the com- 
mander on the ground has to have the discretion, in terms of the 
rules of engagement for the troops and how the rules of engage- 
ment fit with the strategy he is trying to pursue. 

The tactics that have been used by us are changing all the time. 
There has been a significant reduction in the use of dogs, because 
they are so offensive to the Afghans. There has been a significant 
reduction in night raids. 

And, frankly, there is — we had a situation — I will give you an ex- 
ample of where you can make a mistake, and it actually was with 
I think one of the Predators. And they saw a group of people 
digging a hole in a road. And they were going to target the Pred- 
ator on them, because they were convinced they were doing an 
lED. 

And the guy running the Predator stopped it at the last minute. 
People were on the ground, and it was a bunch of kids. And they 
were just fooling around; they weren’t planting bombs. 

Hitting those kids would have been a huge setback for us in that 
area. 

So I basically — I understand their concern. I have heard from 
parents as well about it, and their worry. I understand it. 

But I think that in terms of the overall health of our force and 
keeping our kids safe, that being successful in this campaign is 
really the priority, and we are obviously going to do everything we 
can in the course of that to protect our kids. But we also have to 
figure out what the best strategy for success is. 

Admiral Mullen. I would only add that I think your comment 
and the comment that was made to you by the soldier you met with 
about the police is an accurate comment. And we are all concerned 
about that. And that is — the Afghan police are the long pole in the 
tent, because in many places they are corrupt. 

And while we are willing to follow an Afghan soldier in, not so 
for the police. And we are working our way through that. And I 
think everybody in the chain of command recognizes that. 

My experience along these lines, back to who wrote it, at least 
I think I would attribute the initial directive that General 
McChrystal put in place to reduce civilian casualties, which is what 
this is a part of — a lot about, Washington was involved in that. 

Subsequent to that, I am not aware that we participated at all 
in the house piece — you know, his directive with respect to night 
raids. That really is his business, and he feels very strongly. And 
I would only re-emphasize what the Secretary said about it is it is 
important that he do that. 

The other thing, in my conversations with soldiers out there, it 
has been — those who were in Iraq — and I think I heard you say 
that as well — who had tours in Iraq, they have come to Afghani- 
stan for the first time, and they see the rules of engagement being 
so much different. 
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We worked our way through that in Iraq over time and found we 
could do that as we were learning. 

In this insurgency, we know what we need to do, and I think 
we — and I think we need to do it earlier. We didn’t know that at 
that time in Iraq, we had to work our way through it. 

They have expressed those same concerns about the convoys. 
And at the same time — and there are risks associated with that. 
I believe that General McChrystal in particular believes, and we all 
do, that we are going to get through this more quickly and in the 
end suffer fewer casualties. And the risk may be up on the front 
end. 

What this is all about is how we treat the Afghan people, how 
we treat where they live, and how we impact them in terms of this 
overall campaign. That is the center of gravity. 

And we are protecting — we are — I mean, a priority for us is cer- 
tainly to make sure we take care of our people who are fighting 

Mr. Taylor. Mr. Chairman, a quick question for the record, if 
you don’t mind. 

I would be very interested in how many troopers have faced ei- 
ther judicial or non-judicial punishment in Afghanistan for vio- 
lating the rules of engagement. It would give us some sort of a 
benchmark of the size of this problem. 

Admiral Mullen. Sure. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 163.] 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. McKeon. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, I join the others in thanking you for the time that you 
have given us here today, gentlemen. 

In my opening remarks, I talked about $350 million in the budg- 
et for either supporting detainee operations in Guantanamo Bay or 
any other location. I think you used the term $150 million. 

Secretary Gates. That was just for the prison in Illinois. The 
$350 million is all detainee operations. 

Mr. McKeon. Okay. 

Secretary Gates. Including Guantanamo. 

Admiral Mullen. The $150 million, as the Secretary said, for 
MILCON. There would also be if we opened the Thomson facility 
some start-up costs, another perhaps $150 million for Information 
Technology (IT), security upgrades. It will be a very high-security 
facility if it is opened, so in total it will probably be around $300 
million. And then there is $200 million, as you pointed out, to buy 
the facility in the Department of Justice budget. 

Mr. McKeon. Great. We are all on the same page then on that. 

Mr. Secretary, is it the Administration’s policy to prevent Iran 
from obtaining nuclear weapons? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. 

Mr. McKeon. What steps is the Department taking to meet this 
objective? 

Secretary Gates. Well, I think that, first of all, to give you any 
kind of a comprehensive answer to that question, we probably 
should do it in a classified session or with a classified response. 
But I think we are looking at a full range of options. 
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Mr. McKeon. In the State of the Union, the President stated 
that if Iran pursues a nuclear weapons capability, there would be 
growing consequences. Can you explain what these growing con- 
sequences are? Would that also have to be 

Secretary Gates. No, I think in the near term, it is more likely 
to be severe sanctions imposed partly by the U.N. Security Council 
and partly by the U.S. and like-minded countries. 

Mr. McKeon. Finally, I understand that the Iran military power 
report, section 1245 from last year’s — or this year’s — ^yes, last year’s 
NDAA has missed its deadline and will be delivered late to the 
Congress. Can you please ensure that we get this report as soon 
as possible? 

Secretary Gates. Sure. 

Mr. McKeon. These other questions, we will just submit for the 
record. You have been here a long time. Thank you very much for 
all you are doing. 

Secretary Gates. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Let me thank each of you for your appearance 
today, for your outstanding service to your country. 

You know, we talk about families, but I am not sure anyone has 
said thank you for your families. 

Secretary Gates, your charming wife Becky is the sponsor of the 
USS Missouri and makes us all proud of that fact that she is. 

And Admiral Mullen, your lovely wife Deb has done so much 
with you and for you. I am not supposed to introduce her today, 
so I won’t, but it is awfully nice to have her with us to share this 
moment. 

Thank you so much. 

And Secretary Hale, we didn’t give you too much of a workout 
today, but we will save you for next time. 

Thank you, and we are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:04 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Opening Statement of Chairman Ike Skelton Hearing on the FY 
2011 National Defense Budget Authorization Request February 3, 2010 

Washington, D. C. — House Armed Services Committee Chairman Ike Skelton (D-Mo.) 
delivered the following opening statement during today's hearing on the Fiscal Year 2011 
National Defense Authorization Budget Request: 

“Let me start by wejcoming today’s witnesses back to the House Armed Services 
Committee particularly in our renovated hearing room. Thanks to you both for your 
distinguished decades of service to the nation. 1 know that along with it comes no small measure 
of personal sacrifice for both you and your families, and 1 want to extend my thanks to those who 
support you as well. 

“We convene today to receive testimony not only on the Fiscal Year 201 1 budget request 
for the Department of Defense, but also to hear your perspectives on the recently delivered 
Report on the Quadrennial Defense Review. Preparing both of these documents is an enormous 
undertaking, and while neither is a perfect document, both are weighty and serious efforts. Both 
in absolute terms and compared to prior efforts, they are remarkably well coordinated with each 
other. 


“In my view, the most remarkable thing about both documents, however, is the deep 
commitment they reflect on the part of the Department and the Administration to preserving the 
national security of the United States. At a time of tremendous economic difficulty, 
unprecedented deficits, and spending freezes in other parts of the budget, the QDR demonstrates 
the clear need for--- -and the Department’s budget reflects — real growth in defense spending. The 
budget request is forS708 billion in Fiscal Year 2011, including $159 billion for contingency 
operations costs in Fiscal Year 201 1 and an additional $33 billion for our Afghanistan operation 
in Fiscal Year 2010. While we will have our disagreements about some of the details of the 
budget, 1 strongly support the Administration’s decision to request these increases for defense. 

“Let there be no confusion, as the committee considers the budget request, we will 
redouble our efforts to identify and eliminate wasteful spending. This may mean cutting funds 
for particular programs and/or making further process changes to how we do business, as we did 
last year with the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009. However, at a time when 
we are fighting two wars, combating A1 Qa’ida, and w'orking to provide relief to people struck by 
tragedies such as the recent devastation in Haiti, the Department’s request for significant 
resources is amply justified. 

“The critical thing about both the budget and the QDR is that they put the troops first. 

You have set absolute the right priority by focusing on servicemembers and their families. The 
budget includes a military pay raise, a large housing allowance increase, no increases in 
healthcare fees, and numerous initiatives to help military families. Second, you lay out in the 
QDR and in this budget how we arc going to fight and win both today’s wars and future conflicts 
we do not yet forsee. Third, you have taken the fight directly to A1 Qa’ida by deploying 30,000 
additional troops to Afghanistan in December and redoubling our efforts in Pakistan. Since 
President Obama came into office, we have essentially tripled our forces in Afghanistan. These 
troops are directly engaging Al Qa’ida and the Taliban, those who attacked us 9/1 1 . 
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“While I am pleased that the President’s budget request again acknowledged the 
importance of providing for full concurrent receipt of military retired pay and Department of 
Veterans Affairs disability compensation for veterans who were retired because of disabilities 
with less than 20 years of service, I was greatly disappointed that the budget request did not 
include the specific pay-go offsets that are required to cover the cost. This committee has a deep 
commitment to this issue and our veterans; but we simply cannot enact it unless the 
administration identifies and advocates for specific offsets. 

“With the Army and Marine Corps both folly engaged in contingency operations in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, and with thousands of airmen and sailors serving in support in Central 
Command, it is fitting that the budget request increases the Department’s O&M accounts by 
9.4%, or $19.4 billion. This increase is much needed. Repeated deployments with limited dwell 
time continue to reduce the ability of our forces to train across the full-spectrum of conflict, 
increasing the risk when our military has to quickly respond to emergent contingencies. The 
QDR recognizes the need to be prepared across the foil spectrum, making increased O&M 
resources all the more important. This readiness deficit has been a longstanding worry for this 
committee. 

“We are encouraged by the Department’s planning objective to achieve two years at 
home station for the active component for every one year deployed and by the increases in 
several service training budgets. However, I am concerned that so much of the funding for 
reconstituting the Anny and Marine Corps remains in the Overseas Contingency Operations 
portion of the budget and has not yet transitioned to the base budget. We are glad to see that the 
budget request for fiscal year 2011 includes $23 million to implement the required transition for 
the 225,000 NSPS employees out of that system and back to personnel systems that are fair and 
that work. The FYl 1 budget request will ensure that no NSPS employee experiences a loss of, 
or decrease in, pay. In the area of global posture, 1 know that we will be having intense 
discussions about the requirements for Army force structure in Europe, Navy carrier 
homeporting, and the realignment of Marines in the Pacific. These are critical issues. 

“Any discussion of the modernization accounts must begin with the F-35 program - the 
largest acquisition program in history— the success of which is essential to our joint force and to 
our allies. 1 applaud the Secretary for following the letter and spirit of Section 1 01 of the 
Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009 by funding the program to the more realistic 
cost estimate of the Joint Estimating Team. We do ourselves no favors if we attempt to manage 
problems by denying them. While this decision ted to the deferral of some aircraft production, 
possibly including some of the aircraft authorized in last year’s bill, it is the prudent course. 

“Let me address the question of the FI 36, the so-called “alternate engine.’’ This 
committee has maintained the view for more than a decade that having competing engine 
production lines for the F-35 program is the best way to control overall program costs, manage 
risk over the life of the program, and ensure engine perfonnance and sustainability. When 95% 
of the Department’s fighters will be F-35 variants by 2035, this is not a question of pork; it is a 
sincere concern for the .success of the F-35 program and for the benefits of competition. As we 
have discussed previously, the Congress and the Department must operate from a common set of 
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facts. This committee looks forward to receiving the analysis you have promised on this 
program. 

“1 hope today’s discussion can explore questions of force structure. These questions are 
embedded in the strategic thinking of the QDR. From the number of ships, to potential shortfalls 
in our strike fighter inventory, to the future of the bomber program, there are critical issues 
confronting this nation’s defense. This committee will spend today and the coming weeks 
focused on where we are headed on critical force structure issues and we welcome your 
thoughts. 

“Let me wrap up my opening remarks by again applauding our witnesses for tackling the 
tough national security challenges facing this nation head on. You’ve done so in the decision to 
deploy more troops to Afghanistan in December, in the decision to redouble our commitment to 
finding and defeating A1 Qa’ida in the Afghanistan/Pakistan border region and around the world, 
and in the decision to continue to grow defense spending last year, this year, and across the 
future years defense program. As always, this committee’s gratitude to both of you for your 
service is part and parcel of our deep gratitude to the men and women you represent, the 
Department’s outstanding, dedicated military and civilian personnel and their families. I now 
turn to my friend and colleague. Buck McKeon, for his opening remarks.” 
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OPENING REMARKS OF RANKING MEMBER McKEON 
February 3, 2010 


Thanlt you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretaiy Gates and Admiral Mullen, good morning and welcome 
back to the committee; our coimtry is blessed to have leaders like you 
and we thank you for all the hard work you do on behalf of our men and 
women in unifonn. We look forward to your testimony today. 

The President’s Fiscal Year- 2011 defense budget requests $708 
billion for discretionaiy and wai- funding. According to the Defense 
Department, this represents an increase of 3.4 percent fi’om the previous 
year — or 1 ,8 percent real growth after inflation. This is cleaiiy not the 
cut to the defense budget that many anticipated; I credit you and 
Admiral Mullen for ensuring that this budget request provides for orn 
militaiy men and women and ftdly flinds the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 
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Ml'. Secretai-y, for some time now, you have been pushing for 
balance in the Defense Department in an effort to focus the Pentagon on 
prevailing in the conflicts of today. In your inti'oduction to the 201 1 
Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) you write that your efforts to re- 
balance the Department in 2010 “continued in the FY 201 1 budget and 
[were] institutionalized in this QDR and out-year budget plan.” 

While we all commend you for your laser focus on the war's in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, I believe your efforts to malce balance a fixture in the 
QDR and the out-yeai' budget is short-sighted and puts the Department 
on the wrong path for the next 20 years. Choosing to win in Iraq and 
Afghanistan should not mean oiu country must also choose to assume 
additional risk in the conventional national defense challenges of today 
and tomoiTOw. 

Last April we received a glimpse of the “cosf’ of balance when 
you announced over $50 billion in cuts to Defense programs. This year, 
the impact is more subtle, but I feai' more severe. In my view the QDR 
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understates the requirements to deter and defeat challenges from state 
actors and it overestimates the capabilities of the force the Department 
would build. This QDR does an excellent job of delineating the threat 
posed by those with anti-access capabilities - notably China - but does 
little to address the risk resulting fi'om the gaps in funding, capability 
and force stnicture. 

As a result, we find an out-yeai' defense plan and QDR that 
basically reinforce the status quo despite serious thi'eats to our cim-ent 
capability. Thus, this QDR provides a force sfructure that is built for the 
wai'S we’re in today, when the puipose of the review is exactly the 
opposite - to prepai'e for the likely conflicts of tomoiTow. One must ask: 
what’s new here? If this is really a vision for the “defense program for 
the next 20 yeai's”, as the statute requires, then why does the QDR lay 
out a force structure for the next five years - not to mention one that 
looks a lot like today’s force? The QDR is supposed to shape the 
Department for 2029 - not describe the Pentagon in 2009. 
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My concerns revolve primarily around one of the QDR’s key 
mission ai'eas: “deter and defeat aggression in anti-access 
environments.” In my view, this is the mission area which should have 
driven the growth in size and capability of our air and naval forces. Yet, 
we cannot evaluate whether the QDR has the right force structure for 
this critical mission ai'ea, because it offers no cleai' force planning 
constnict and abandons the two wai- strategy. 

Oddly, the QDR seems to suggest that while this threat grows, we 
can make do with less than we previously thought. For example, the last 
stated Air Force requirement for fighters was 2,200, but the QDR now 
reflects a need for approximately 1,600 fighters. This reduction of 
approximately 600 fighters in the Air Force would seem to create a 
substantial increase in sti-ategic risk and malces the dubious assumption 
that fliture conflicts will be like Iraq and Afghanistan where we have 
uncontested air dominance. Likewise, the budget does not appear to 
take any steps to mitigate the similar fighter shortfall in the Navy and 
Marine Coips. 
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Another example of inadequate force structure is in the ai'ea of 
missile defense where there is no indication that the Navy has increased 
the requirement or funding for lai'ge surface combatants to support its 
increasing role in the Ballistic Missile Defense mission. The QDR 
maintains the requirement for large surface combatants at approximately 
88. This requirement was established in 2006, at which time there was 
no BMD mission for these vessels. We have since received testimony 
that perhaps dozens more suiTace combatants could be required to 
perform this mission on top of the ships’ other existing missions. How 
does the Depaitment plan to meet the President’s new European missile 
defense plan or the other regional missile defense needs called for in the 
Ballistic Missile Defense Review? My feai- is that the Department plans 
to hai'vest these assets from an already under-resourced Navy. 

Our fighter and ship shortfall ai’e the most obvious examples where 
this budget and QDR fail to reflect a sfrategy that looks beyond today’s 
conflicts and considers the vei 7 real, emerging thi'eats of tomoiTow. 
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Equally disconcerting, is that almost all of the initiatives in the 
QDR depend on legacy systems. Instead of committing to building next 
generation platforms to deal with the present and evolving thi-eats and 
capability gaps, we ai'e told on page 33 of the repoif that: the Secretary 
of Defense has a follow-on study to determine which capabilities will 
best support U.S. power projection operations “over the next two to 
three decades.” This study, the report continues, will then inform DoD’s 
2012 Program Objective Memorandum. Likewise, on page 32 we’re told 
that the concept for defeating adversaries “across all operational 
domains” in anti-access environments is still under development by the 
Air Force and Navy. Isn’t this the essence of what the QDR should have 
developed today? 

The last area of the QDR that I believe merits discussion is how it 
addresses the industrial base, While the QDR provides a nod toward 
developing policies to strengthen the industr-ial base, I’m afraid the 
Department continues to rely too heavily on the commercial marketplace 
to drive innovation within the Department of Defense. To stay ahead of 
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competitors and keep adversaides at bay we need to grow institutions and 
develop a workforce capable of developing technologies that are often 
too high-risk and too long-term for commercial investment. Relying on 
the private sector, as the QDR suggests, abdicates leadership and risks 
our security. 

Investing in innovative technologies that ensure America’s military 
maintains superior weapomy over its adversaides should be an inlierently 
governmental ftmction. Our nation’s defense companies ai-e an integral 
part of this national security challenge, but the Defense Department 
cannot assume that even defense contractors have the ability to make 
independent R&D investments necessary to create an array of future 
technological options for the military. To that end, I’m concerned that 
the 201 1 budget request and QDR do not do enough to build a cadre of 
scientists, engineers, and skilled workers required to supply our military 
with the tools its needs for the next generation of warfare. 
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I look forwai'd to the QDR’s Independent Panel reviewing the 
assumptions underlying the QDR’s decisions and providing the 
Congress with an alternative view on how the Department should 
posture itself for the next 20 years. 

Let me conclude by addressing two controversial policy initiatives 
that the President has raised in recent weeks: repealing Don’t Ask Don’t 
Tell Policy and moving GTMO detainees to the United States. 

With respect to Don’t Ask Don’t Tell, I also look foiward to both 
Secretaiy Gates and Admiral Mullen directly addressing the President’s 
State of the Union call to repeal Don’t Ask Don’t Tell. Before the 
President or special interests force a change in the policy or law, 
Congi-ess deseiwes to see fi'om the services concrete, in-depth evidence 
that readiness concerns requhe a change and that such a change would 
not degrade waitime military readiness in any measurable, significant 
way. Many of us on this Committee have serious concerns with putting 
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our men and women in uniform through such a divisive debate while 
they ai'e fighting two wai's. 

As fai' as the fliture of GTMO, the Administration requested a 
$350 million transfer fond to finance all aspects of detainee operations at 
the U.S. Naval Station in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, or the Thomson 
Coirectional Center in Thomson, Illinois. In my view, the flexible 
transfer authority sought in this request reflects the overall problem with 
this Administration’s detainee policy - there is no cleai' policy on how 
we will handle the detainees held at GTMO, Mi'. Secretai'y, let me malce 
my view clear': I do not support authorizing funds for a facility which 
will hold GTMO detainees in the United States. 

Once again, thanlc you for being here today. I look fomard to your 
testimony. I yield back, Mr Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERT M. GATES 
HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 2010 - 10:00 A.M. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you to discuss the president’s budget 
requests for fiscal year 2011. I first want to thank you for your support of the men and women of 
the U.S. military these many years. 1 know they will be uppermost in your thoughts as you 
deliberate on these budget requests. Our troops are part of an extraordinary generation of young 
Americans who have answered their country's call. They have fought this country’s wars, 
protected our interests and allies around the globe, and, as we’ve seen recently in Haiti, they 
have also demonstrated compassion and decency in the face of incomprehensible loss. 

The budget requests being presented today include $549 billion for the base budget - a 
3.4 percent increase over last year, or 1 .8 percent real ©“owth after adjusting for inflation, 
reflecting this administration’s commitment to modest, steady, and sustainable real growth in 
defense spending. We are also requesting $159 billion in FY 201 1 to support Overseas 
Contingency Operations, primarily in Afghanistan and Iraq, plus $33 billion for the remainder of 
this fiscal year to support the added financial costs of the president’s new approach in 
Afghanistan. 

The base budget request was accompanied and informed by the 2010 Quadrennial 
Defense Review, which establishes strategic priorities and identifies key areas for needed 
investment. The 2010 QDR and FY 201 1 budget build upon the substantial changes that the 
president made in the FY 2010 budget request to allocate defense dollars more wisely and reform 
the department’s processes. 

The base budget request reflects these major institutional priorities: 

• First, reaffirming and strengthening the nation's commitment to care for the all- 
volunteer force, our greatest strategic asset; 

• Second, rebalancing America’s defense posture by emphasizing capabilities needed to 
prevail in current conflicts, while enhancing capabilities that may be needed in the 
future; and 

• Third, continuing the department’s commitment to reform how DoD does business, 
especially in the area of acquisitions. 

Finally, the commitments made and programs funded in the OCO and supplemental 
requests demonstrate this administration’s determination to support our troops and commanders 
in Afghanistan and Iraq so they can accomplish their critical missions and return home safely. 

At this point, I would like to offer two thoughts to consider when assessing the U.S. 
investment in national defense: 

First, the requests submitted this week total more than $700 billion ~ a massive number, 
to be sure. But, at 4.7 percent of gross national product, it represents a significantly smaller 
portion of national wealth going to defense than w'as spent during America’s previous major 
wars. 

Second, as you know, the president recently exempted the defense budget from spending 
freezes being applied to other parts of the government. It is important to remember, however, 
that this department already undertook a painstaking review of our programs and priorities last 
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year, and proposed to cut, curtail, or end a number of programs. These programs, had they been 
pursued to completion, would have cost the American taxpayer about $330 billion. 


Care for Our All-Volunteer Force 

The FY 20! 1 budget request includes $138.5 billion for military pay and allowances, an 
increase of $3.6 billion -- or 2.6 percent - over last year. This includes an increase of 1 .4 percent 
for military basic pay, which will keep military pay increases in line with those in the private 
sector. This amount funds bonuses and other incentives to meet recruiting and retention quality 
and quantity goals - especially for our most critical skills and experience levels. The military 
deserves generous pay because of the stress and danger these jobs entail. In recent years, the 
Congress has added 0.5 percent to the administration’s requested military pay raise ~ an action 
that adds about $500 million a year to our budget now and in future years, and reduces the funds 
available for training and equipping the force. In this time of strong recruiting and retention, I 
urge the Congress to approve the fall requested amount for the FY 201 1 military pay raise but 
not to add to the request. 

Wounded. Ill, and Injured 

This budget supports the department’s intense focus on care for our wounded, ill, and 
injured military members. As I’ve said before, aside from winning the wars themselves, this is 
my highest priority. Key initiatives include: 

• Achieving a seamless transition to veteran status for members leaving the military and 
increased cooperation between the Departments of Defense and Veterans Affairs; 

• Ensuring a high standard at facilities caring for wounded warriors, including first-rate 
hospitals and the Army’s Warrior Transition Units; 

• Enhancing case management of individuals transitioning to civilian life - especially those 
needing long-tenu care; 

• Establishing a better Disability Evaluation System - to create a simpler, faster, more 
consistent process for determining which members may continue their military service 
and helping them become as independent and self-supporting as possible; and 

• Working with the VA to create Virtual Lifetime Electronic Records to improve veteran 
care and services by improving the availability of administrative and health infonnation. 

The FY 201 1 budget request includes $2.2 billion for enduring programs for our 
wounded, ill, and injured. It also includes $300 million to complete the Army’s Warrior 
Transition complexes and new medical facilities in the Washington, D.C., capital region. The 
$2.2 billion for these programs is $100 million more than the FY 2010 enacted amount and is 
more than double the FY 2008 level of $1 billion. 

Military Health System 

The FY 201 1 budget includes $50.7 billion for the Unified Medical Budget to support the 
Military Health System that serves 9.5 million eligible beneficiaries. Over the past decade, U.S. 
health-care costs have grown substantially, and defense health costs have been no exception, 
more than doubling between FY 2001 ($19 billion) and FY 2010 ($49 billion). These costs are 
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expected to grow from 6 percent of the department’s total budget in FY 2001 to more than 10 
percent in FY 2015. 

Military Family Support Programs 

The department remains fully committed to providing assistance to our troops and their 
families in light of the unprecedented demands that have been placed on them. As the president 
stated in the State of the Union Address last week, our men and women in uniform and their 
families have our respect, our gratitude, and our full support. The budget reflects the 
department’s policy of shifting money to the base budget for enduring programs so that they will 
not disappear as war funding declines. The FY 201 1 base budget includes $8.1 billion for a 
variety of family-support programs vital to the morale and well-being of our military members 
and their families - an increase of $450 million over last year. The OCO request includes $700 
million for family support - bringing the total to $8.8 billion. 

Build and Sustain Facilities 

The FY 201 1 budget includes $18.7 billion to fund critical military-construction and 
family-housing requirements, including substantial funding to recapitalize many department 
schools for children of service members. 

The FY 201 1 Base Realignment and Closure (BRAC) investment funding of $2.4 billion 
is less than prior years because most of the funding needed to implement the 2005 round of 
BRAC decisions has already been appropriated for 24 major realignments, 24 base closures, and 
765 lesser actions - all of which must be completed by September 15, 2011 , in accordance with 
statute. 

We have requested $14.2 billion to modernize the department’s facilities; to support the 
recently completed growth in the Army and Marine Corps; to support the relocation of 8,000 
Marines from Okinawa to Guam; and to recapitalize medical facilities and schools for 
servioemembers’ children. 


Rebalancing the Force - the Wars We Arc In 

Achieving our objectives in Afghanistan and Iraq has moved to the top of the institutional 
military’s budgeting, policy, and program priorities. We now recognize that America’s ability to 
deal with threats for years to come will largely depend on our performance in the current 
conflicts. The FY 201 1 budget request took a number of additional steps aimed at filling 
persistent shortfalls that have plagued recent military efforts, especially in Afghanistan. 

Rolarv-Wina Aircraft 

To increase these capabilities, this request includes more than $9.6 billion for the 
acquisition of a variety of modem rotary-wing aircraft, including the creation of two Army 
combat aviation brigades by FY 2014. The goal is to train 1,500 new Army helicopter pilots per 
year by 2012. 

intelligence. Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) 

The FY 2011 budget request continues efforts to increase ISR support for our fighting 
forces. The ISR Task Force was formed in April 2008 to generate critical operational ISR 
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capacity - primarily in Afghanistan and Iraq. Since then, the department has worked to secure 
substantial funding to field and sustain ISR capabilities. In the FY 201 1 budget, that includes: 

• S2.2 billion for procurement of Predator-class aircraft to increase the Combat Air Patrols 
(CAPs) available to deployed forces from 37 to 65 by 2013; and 

• Doubling procurement of the MQ-9 Reaper over the next few years. 

Electronic Warfare lEWI 

The FY 201 1 budget request supports the QDR's call for better EW capabilities for 
today’s warfighters. The Navy procurement budget includes $1.1 billion in FY 2011 and $2.3 
billion in FY 2012 for the addition of 36 EA-18G aircraft, with 12 procured in FY 201 1 and 24 
in FY 2012. These resources and capabilities will help fill an imminent EW shortfall that has 
been consistently highlighted by the combatant commanders as one of their highest priorities. 

Special Operations Forces ISOF) 

The FY 201 1 budget requests $6.3 billion for USSOCOM - nearly 6 percent higher than 
in FY 2010. The department plans to call for SOF funding to increase sharply over the next 
several years, including an increase of about 2,800 personnel in FY 2011. 


Rebalancing the Force - Preparing for the Future 

The FY 2011 budget includes $189 billion for total procurement, research, and 
development. This investment reflects the fact that the United States needs a broad portfolio of 
military capabilities with maximum versatility across the widest possible spectrum of conflict, 
including conventional conflict with the technologically advanced military forces of other 
countries. To meet the potential threats to our military’s ability to project power, deter 
aggression, and come to the aid of allies and partners in environments where access to our forces 
may be denied, this budget request includes substantial funds for conventional and strategic 
modernization. 

Tactical Aircraft 

The FY 201 1 budget funds programs to develop and buy superior aircraft to guarantee 
continued air dominance over current and future battlefields, most importantly the F-35 Joint 
Strike Fighter (JSF). The FY 201 1 base budget includes $10.7 billion for continued development 
of the F-35, and for procurement of 42 aircraft. An additional JSF is purchased in the OCO 
budget. This budget reflects a restructuring of the JSF program to stabilize its schedule and cost. 
The department has also adjusted F-35 procurement quantities based on new data on likely 
orders from our foreign partners and realigned development and test schedules. 

Mobility and Tanker Aircraft 

The FY 2011 budget continues to support development of a new aerial refueling tanker. 
The KC-X, the first phase of KC-135 recapitalization, will procure 179 commercial derivative 
tanker aircraft to replace roughly one-third of the current aerial refueling tanker fleet at an 
estimated cost of $35 billion. Contract award is expected in the summer of 201 0 and 
procurement should begin in FY 2013. To support this long-range effort, $864 million has been 
requested for research into the next-generation tanker. 
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The FY 201 1 budget ends production of the C-17, supports shutdown activities for 
production of new aircraft, and continues the modification of existing C-17s. With the 
completion of the program, the United States will have 223 of these aircraft, more than enough to 
meet current and projected requirements. 

Shipbuilding 

The FY 201 1 budget reflects the department’s formulation of a realistic, executable 
shipbuilding plan through the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP). Overall, the FY 201 1 
budget includes $25.1 billion for FY 201 1 procurement of new ships, equipment and research 
and development into future construction - including $15.7 billion for Navy shipbuilding and 
conversion activities. It reinforces the ongoing transition to a naval force that can meet the needs 
of today’s warfighters and reduce reliance on very costly and increasingly vulnerable large 
surface combatants in the future. The FY 201 1 request and planned out-year funding would 
allow the department to: 

• Build a new aircraft carrier every five years; 

• Shift large-deck amphibious ship production to a five-year build cycle to maintain a long- 
term force structure of nine large-deck aviation ships to support amphibious operations; 

• Stabilize near-term production quantities for the Littoral Combat Ship (LCS) and the 
Joint Fligh Speed Vessel (JHSV) to support irregular warfare operations; 

• Produce two attack submarines per year beginning in FY 201 1 and continue development 
of a new strategic deterrent submarine; and 

• Build three Mobile Landing Platform (MLP) ships - one ship per year in FY 201 1 , FY 
2013, and FY 2015. 

Ground Forces Modernization 

The FY 201 1 budget advances restructuring of the Anny’s Future Combat Systems 
(FCS), principally through Brigade Combat Team (BCT) modernization. The FY 201 1 request 
for BCTs is $3.2 billion, mostly for research and development. 

The FY 201 1 budget also supports the development of a new ground-vehicle program to 
replace aging systems. The new program will take into account the hard battlefield lessons of 
recent years, especially with respect to threats posed by improvised explosive devices (lEDs), 
and will include a role for the MRAP and M-ATV vehicles that have been so important in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Space & Cyber Capabilities 

Just about all of our military forces - land, sea, and air - now depend on digital 
communications and the satellites and data networks that support them. The role of space and 
satellites has never been more crucial to military operations - from GPS-guided munitions and 
navigation to missile defense and communications. The FY 201 1 budget continues to strengthen 
U.S. capabilities in space, with $599 million allocated to procure Advanced Extremely High 
Frequency (AEHF) satellites instead of the Transformational Satellite, which w'as cancelled in 
the FY 2010 budget. 

With cheap technology and minimal investment, adversaries operating in cyberspace can 
potentially inflict serious damage on our command and control, ISR, and precision strike 
capabilities. The FY 201 1 budget continues to fund the recruiting and training of new experts in 
cyber warfare begun in FY 2010, and supports the stand up of a new U.S. Cyber Command. 
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Ballistic Missile Defense 

The Department of Defense continues to pursue missile-defense systems that can provide 
real capability as soon as possible while taking maximum advantage of new technologies. In 
accordance with the 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review, our goal is a missile-defense 
program that balances capabilities and risks in order to deter aggression; project power and 
protect U.S. and allied interests; and respond to warfighter requirements. 

This year’s base budget request includes $9.9 billion total for missile defense - almost 
$700 million more than last year, mostly for the Missile Defense Agency. 

This includes funding for: 

• Enhanced missile defenses for deployed forces, allies, and partners to defend against 
regional threats -- including THAAD battery ground components and interceptors, as well 
as the conversion of additional Aegis ships. 

• The “Phased Adaptive Approach” for missile defense: a flexible, scalable system to 
respond to developing threats. This has particular applicability to Europe, where the new 
approach allows us to adapt our systems more rapidly as new threats develop and old 
ones recede. In the short-term, we will be able to provide immediate coverage and 
protection by deploying current and proven systems such as the Aegis and SM-3. 

• A viable homeland defense against rogue threats - including ground-based interceptors at 
Fort Greeley, Alaska, and Vandenberg AFB, California. 

• Expansion of the flight-test program to test capabilities against medium, intermediate, 
and long-range threats. 

• Investments in break-through technologies to improve our ability to counter threats 
during the boost phase while focusing on the most promising new technologies. 

Nuclear Weapons 

The Nuclear Posture Review (NPR) being released in March will outline the policy 
fi-amework for achieving the president’s objectives to reduce nuclear weapons with a long-term 
goal of elimination; and maintain a safe, secure, and effective arsenal as long as these weapons 
exist. It will also provide steps to strengthen deterrence while reducing the role of nuclear 
weapons. While the NPR conclusions are still being developed, the president’s budget requests 
for the Defense and Energy departments reflect several priorities already established in our 
review: 

• Funding to sustain a nuclear triad of ICBMs, SLBMs, and heavy bombers under the 
New START Treaty; and 

• Increased National Nuclear Security Administration funding for infrastructure, 
warhead life extension, and science and technology. 

Details of these and other elements of our nuclear posture will be presented in the final 
NPR report in March. 

Building Partner Capacity 

In a world where arguably the most likely and lethal threats will emanate From failed and 
fractured states, building the security capacity of partners has emerged as a key capability - one 
that reduces the need for direct U.S. military intervention, with all of its attendant political, 
financial, and human costs. To provide more resources, predictability, and agility to this 
important mission, the department will seek an increase in Global Train and Equip authority in 
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the FY 201 1 budget to $500 million - authority that includes coalition activities to support 
current operations. 


Reforming How DOD Docs Business 

President Obama is committed to ending unneeded and troubled programs and achieving 
a better balance between capabilities needed to succeed in current conflicts and capabilities 
needed to prepare for the conflicts we are most likely to see in the future. 

The FY 2011 budget request builds on the reforms of last year by ending a number of un- 
needed or troubled programs; 

• Next Generation Cruiser COiXl: Cancelled due to concerns about costs and utility in 
future combat scenarios. Any resulting capability gap will be filled by an enhanced Navy 
destroyer program. 

• Navy Intelligence Aircraft EPfXl: This Navy-planned EP-3 replacement was cancelled 
because of cost and its redundancy with other technologies and systems. 

• Third Generation Infrared Surveillance OGIRSl: This sensor system was cancelled 
because there are better alternatives. 

• The Defense Integrated Military Human Resources System tPIMHRS'): DIMHRS has 
been in development for over 10 years and cost $500 million - with little to show and 
limited prospects. 

• Net Enabled Command and Control fNECCl: This joint program has had cost overruns 
and performance shortfalls. 

JSF Alternate Engine 

One of the tougher decisions we faced during this budget process was whether or not to 
formally add the alternate engine to the Joint Strike Fighter program. It has been the position of 
this department since 2007 that adding a second JSF engine was unnecessary and too costly. 

Over the past year, as part of our thorough review of the overall JSF program, we took a 
fresh look to determine whether the second engine option had reached a point in funding and 
development that supported a different conclusion. We considered all aspects of this question 
and, in the end, concluded that the facts and analysis simply do not support the case for adding 
an alternate engine program. There are several rationales for this conclusion: 

First, even after factoring in Congress’ additional funding, the engine would still require 
a further investment of $2.5 billion over the next five years. 

Second, the additional costs are not offset by potential savings generated througli 
competition. Even optimistic analytical models produce essentially a break-even scenario. 

Third, the solution to understandable concern over the performance of the Pratt & 
Whitney program is not to spend yet more money to add a second engine. The answer is to get 
the first engine on track. Further, the alternate engine program is three to four years behind in 
development compared to the current program, and there is no guarantee that a second program 
would not face the same challenges as the current effort. 

Fourth, split or shared buys of items, particularly from only two sources, do not 
historically produce competitive behavior since both vendors are assured some share of the 
purchase. Another reality is that the JSF is designed to support a wide diversity of military 
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customers, including the Navy, Marine Corps, and overseas buyers, many of whom are unable or 
unwilling to purchase from two engine manufacturers. 

For all these reasons, we are firm in our view that the interests of the taxpayers, our 
military, our partner nations, and the integrity of the JSF program are best served by not pursuing 
a second engine. 

I believe most proponents of this program are motivated by the genuine belief that a 
second engine is the right thing to do. And 1 look forward to engaging the Congress in this 
discussion and sharing with them our facts and analysis. However, we have reached a critical 
point in this debate where spending more money on a second engine for the JSF is unnecessary, 
wasteful, and simply diverts precious modernization funds from other more pressing priorities. 
Accordingly, should the Congress add more funds to continue this unneeded program, 1 will 
strongly recommend that the president veto such legislation. 

C-17 

The FY 201 1 request completes the C-1 7 program and begins shutting down the 
production line. At present, we have 194 C-17s (plus 1 1 1 C-5s) in our strategic airlift fleet. By 
the end of this fiscal year, the department will have procured 223. 

Three department studies completed over the past five years have concluded that the U.S. 
military has more than enough strategic airlift capacity, and that additional C-1 7s are not 
required. Some factors to consider: 

• In 2004, the Air Force Fleet Viability board determined that the fleet of C-5As - the 
oldest variant - will remain viable until at least 2025. The Air Force and the 
manufacturer believe that the C-5 fleet will remain viable until 2040. And ongoing 
modernization and refurbishment efforts arc intended to increase the reliability, 
availability, and maintainability of the C-5 fleet; 

• Despite the demands of the current military campaigns, the existing C-17 fleet is not 
being “burned up,” With the exception of 2003 - when there were only 11 1 aircraft in 
the fleet that were being surged to begin the Iraq war - the amiual use of the C- 1 7 
inventory has been within program limits; and 

• While it is true that the C-17 can land places where the C-5 cannot, of the 200,000 
landings made by C-1 7s since 1997, less than 4 percent were in places that were not 
accessible to the C-5. 

In summary, for these and other reasons, the department has concluded that the current C- 
1 7 is more than sufficient to meet the military’s airlift needs. Should Congress add funds to 
continue this program, I will strongly recommend a presidential veto. 

Acquisitions 

The department is implementing initiatives that will increase the numbers and capabilities 
of the acquisition workforce, improve funding stability, enhance the source-selection process, 
and improve contract execution. Our intent is to provide the warfighter with world-class 
capability while being good stewards of taxpayer dollars. 

To operate effectively, the acquisition system must be supported by an appropriately- 
sized cadre of acquisition professionals with the right skills and training to perfomi their jobs. 

To address these personnel deficiencies, DoD will increase the number of acquisition personnel 
by 20,000 positions - from about 127,000 in FY 2010 to about 147,000 by FY 2015. We will be 
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making significant increases in training and retention programs in order to bolster the capability 
and size of the acquisition workforce. 

Civilian Workforce 

The FY 2011 budget funds a pay raise of 1 .4 percent for DoD civilians ~ the same as the 
military pay raise. The request includes funding to transition out of the National Security 
Personnel System (NSPS) - as directed by the FY 2010 National Defense Authorization Act. 

About 225,000 DoD employees are covered by NSPS. These employees must convert to 
a successor statutory personnel system. The FY 201 1 budget includes $23 million to implement 
NSPS transition and $239 million for estimated higher civilian pay for employees transitioning 
out of NSPS. 

The request supports the DoD plan, announced last year, to grow its civilian workforce 
by in-sourcing ~ replacing contractors with DoD civilian employees, DoD is on track to reduce 
the number of support service contractors from the current 39 percent of our workforce to the 
pre-2001 level of 26 percent, and replace them with fulltime government employees. DoD will 
hire as many as 13,400 new civil servants in FY 2010, and another 6,000 in FY 201 1, to replace 
contractors and up to 33,400 new civil servants in place of contractors over the next five years. 
This includes 2,500 acquisition personnel in FY 2010 and 10,000 througli FY 2014. 


FY 2010 Supplemental Request 

As the president stated, the goal of the United States in Afghanistan and Pakistan is to 
disrupt, dismantle, and defeat A1 Qaeda and to prevent its resurgence in both countries. The 
international military effort to stabilize Afghanistan is necessary to achieve this overarching 
goal. Rolling back the Taliban is now necessary, even if not sufficient, to the ultimate defeat of 
A1 Qaeda and its affiliates operating along the Afghanistan-Pakistan border, I believe the 
strategy announced by the president represents our best opportunity to achieve our objectives in a 
part of the world so critical to America’s security. 

The FY 2010 supplemental requests S33.0 billion to support the president’s buildup of 
U.S. troops in Afghanistan for the rest of this fiscal year and fund other related requirements, 
including $ 1 billion for Iraqi security forces. The Department of Defense urges the Congress to 
approve this Supplemental by the spring to prevent disruption of funding for our troops in the 
field. 

The FY 2010 Supplemental includes S19.0 billion to support an average troop level in 
Afghanistan of 84,000 U.S. troops - 16,000 higher than the 68,000 assumed in the enacted FY 
2010 budget. Troop levels are expected to reach 98,000 by September 30, 2010. The additional 
troops will consist of: 

• Two Army counterinsurgency Brigade Combat Teams (BCTs); 

• An Army Training BCT; 

• A USMC Regimental Combat Team (RCT); and 

• Enablers such as Explosive Ordnance Disposal teams. 

The supplemental also includes $1.1 billion - on top of the $1 1.3 billion already enacted 
- to field and sustain critically important lifesaving MRAPs and M-ATVs for troops already 
there and for the additional forces being deployed this fiscal year. 
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FY 2011 Overseas Contingency Operations 

To fond military operations in Afghanistan and Iraq in FY 2011, we are requesting 
$159.3 billion, comprised of these major categories: 

• Operations ($89.4 billion): Incremental pay for deployed troops, subsistence, cost of 
mobilizing Reserve Component personnel, and temporary wartime end-strength 
allowances. 

• Force Protection (S12.0 billion): Body armor, protection equipment, and amiored 
vehicles to protect forces - including the rapid deployment and sustainment of 
MRAPs and M-ATVs. 

• lED Defeat ($3.3 billion) : To develop, procure, and field measures to defeat 
improvised explosive devices threatening U.S. and coalition forces. 

• Military Intelligence ($7.0 billion) : To enhance U.S. intelligence capabilities and 
operations including ISR. 

• Afghan Security Forces ($1 1.6 billionj : To build and support military and police 
forces capable of conducting independent operations and providing for 
Afghanistan's long-term security. 

• Iraqi Security Forces ($2.0 billion) : To continue building and sustaining Iraq’s 
efforts to defend its people and protect its institutions as the U.S. removes troops by 
the end of 20 11. 

• Coalition Support ($2.0 billion) : Reimbursements and logistical sustainment for key 
cooperating nations supporting U.S. military operations. 

• Commander’s Emergency Response Program tCERPI ($1.3 billion'): To provide 
flexible funds for commanders in the field to finance urgent humanitarian and 
reconstruction needs. 

• Reconstitution/Reset ($21.3 billioni: To fund the replenishment, replacement, and 
repair of equipment and munitions that have been consumed, destroyed, or damaged 
due to ongoing combat operations. This request includes funding to procure one 
Joint Strike Fighter aircraft to replace the combat loss of an F-15. 

• Military Construction f$1.2 billionf: To expand the logistical backbone and 
operational foundation for our fighting forces. 

• Temporary Military End Strength f$2.6 billionl : To support temporary end-strength 
increases in the Anny and Navy for ongoing military operations. 

• Non-DoD Classified Programs f.$5.6 billionl : To fund non-DoD classified activities 
that support ongoing military operations - the president’s counter-terrorism strategy 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan, and the drawdown of U.S. forces in Iraq. 

Iraq Force Levels 

This request supports the president’s goal of a responsible drawdown of U.S. forces and 
transfer to full Iraqi responsibility and control. Troop levels in Iraq are projected to decrease to 
50,000 by August 31, 2010. Further reductions will occur in accordance with the U.S. -Iraq 
Security Agreement. The projected forces levels would be: 

• Six Advisory and Assistance Brigades (AABs) by August 3 1 , 201 0. 

• Six AABs for the first part of FY 201 1 , decreasing to approximately four AABs 
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(approximately 35,000 personnel) in Iraq by the end of FY 2011. 


Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, my thanks to you and members of this committee for all that you have 
done to support our troops and their families. I believe the choices made and priorities set in 
these budget requests reflect America’s commitment to see that our forces have the tools they 
need to prevail in the wars we are in while making the investments necessary to prepare for 
threats on or beyond the horizon. 

Thank you. 

### 
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Dr. Robert M. Gates 
Secretary of Defense 
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Posture Statement of 
Admiral Michael G. Mullen, USN 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Before the 111* Congress 
House Armed Services Committee 

Chairman Skelton, Congressman McKeon, distinguished members of the 
Committee; it is my privilege to report on the posture of the United States 
Armed Forces. 

I begin by thanking you for your support of our servicemen and women, 
their families, and the communities that do so much to help them. We can 
never repay them for their sacrifices, but we can support their efforts. As 
leaders, we necessarily debate the best course of action to secure our nation in 
a dangerous world. But our servicemen and women do not hesitate. When the 
decision is made, they go where they are needed most, where dangers must be 
confronted and adversaries defeated. I’m humbled as I visit them around the 
world, defending our nation in very trying conditions. They care deeply for this 
country, and they care most that they have the nation’s clear backing. The 
support of the Congress and the American people remain essential to their 
strength and resolve. I am grateful for your unwavering recognition of the 
service of our forces and their families. 

Today’s Armed Forces are battle-hardened, capable, and ready to 
accomplish the nation’s missions. They are the most combat experienced yet 
most compassionate force we have ever fielded, and continue to learn and 
adapt in ways that are truly remarkable. They are the best I have ever seen. I 
thank the Committee for taking the time to understand the stresses, strains 
and concerns of our service members. Your continuing legislative support of 
our Armed Forces makes all the difference. 
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Key Developments 

Over this past year, our wartime focus has shifted to Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. As I have testified before the Congress on many occasions, the 
threats to our national security from al Qaeda and affiliated movements based 
in the Afghanistan-Pakistan region remain real and persistent. We require a 
stable and reasonably secure Afghanistan and Pakistan - inhospitable to al 
Qaeda’s senior leadership, capable of self defense against internal extremist 
threats, and contributors to regional stability. 

Our increasing focus on Afghanistan and Pakistan confirmed the border 
region to be al Qaeda’s center of gravity. It also showed the situation to be 
more dire than previously understood. The Afghan -Taliban’s post-2005 
resurgence produced a widespread paramilitary, shadow government and 
extra-judicial presence in a majority of Afghanistan’s 34 provinces. The Tehrik- 
i-Taliban Pakistan (the Pakistan Taliban) showed itself to be a bold and 
audacious enemy of the Pakistani people, ruthlessly seizing control of Swat in 
late spring. Nine Pakistani military operations against the Taliban that began 
last March have reversed their territorial gains. Throughout this year, we have 
constantly and carefully reviewed our objectives for the region. I concur 
completely with the President’s strategy, and believe we have now matched the 
right strategy with the required resources. The decision to authorize an 
additional 21,500 American forces into Afghanistan in early 2009, followed by 
the President’s commitment of additional forces in December set conditions to 
reverse Afghan-Taliban gains. It will also enable the government of 
Afghanistan to build the security and governance necessary to eliminate the 
insurgency as a threat. Setbacks marked much of 2009, but with a new 
leadership team, appropriate resources, improved organization, and a better 
strategy, we are confident of success against al Qaeda and the Taliban. 

Success will not come easily or swiftly, but we will succeed. The hardest work 
to achieve our regional aims remains ahead of us, especially in 2010-11. 
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A1 Qaeda’s central leadership has suffered significant losses over the past 
several years. Though its operational capacity has declined, al Qaeda’s senior 
leaders remain committed to catastrophic terrorist attacks against the U.S. and 
our allies. Actions in the Pakistan-Afghanistan border area, in Iraq, and 
elsewhere have met with marked success. That said, al Qaeda successfully 
sought new approaches to plot attacks. The disrupted terrorist plot against 
New York City was planned in al Qaeda’s Pakistani safe haven and intercepted 
in Denver. The failed Christmas Day bombing attempt over Detroit was crafted 
by and ordered from those in Yemen’s growing safe havens. Both incidents 
demonstrate the resolve of al Qaeda and its ever-evolving strategy. While the 
danger remains real, like-minded governments and people around the world — 
especially those in the Muslim community — increasingly reject al Qaeda, its 
affiliates and what they stand for. Most want a brighter future for their 
children and grandchildren, not al Qaeda’s endless war and intolerance. They 
see daily evidence that al Qaeda and its affiliates deliberately target and kill 
thousands of innocent Muslims in cold blood. They know al Qaeda continues a 
ruthless and deadly campaign against the people of Islam in Iraq, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, Kenya, Indonesia, Turkey and elsewhere. 

Continued progress against violent extremism will require enhanced, but 
prudent, partnerships with key governments and movements, including 
consistent efforts to counter al Qaeda’s bankrupt message. 

The behavior of the Iranian government is of grave and growing concern. 
Tehran’s leadership remains on a trajectory to acquire a nuclear capability, in 
defiance of international demands and despite widespread condemnation. 

Iran’s government continues to support international terrorist organizations, 
and pursues a coercive and confrontational foreign policy. These efforts exist 
alongside some of the greatest internal unrest Iran has faced since the Islamic 
Revolution in 1979. These events and conditions risk further destabilizing an 
already unstable region. 
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The unpredictable has also galvanized our military, requiring a 
significant force commitment in Haiti, making it one of our most significant 
humanitarian missions in history. As of January 31“*^ nearly 20,000 American 
troops are in direct support of the Government of Haiti, the United Nations, 
USAID and supporting American and international aid agencies. From port 
openings, to security and distribution of supplies, U.S. Southern Command’s 
military Joint Task Force has delivered over 1 .6 million bottles of water, 67 
thousand meals and 56 thousand pieces of medical supplies to Haiti’s 
earthquake survivors. Military medical teams also supplement the U.S. Health 
and Human Services, and have already have seen over 2,800 patients and 
performed nearly 100 surgeries. We are committed to this assistance until the 
situation on the ground stabilizes. 

Several policy initiatives over the past year have provided the military 
with new direction. President Obama’s June speech in Cairo set the stage for a 
new relationship between the U.S. and more than a billion people across the 
Muslim world. Throughout 2009, this Congress supported the rapid and 
necessary deployment of more forces to Afghanistan. We also began 
negotiations with Russia for a START follow-on treaty, which will reduce 
nuclear weapons stockpiles while maintaining U.S. deterrence. And, as 
mandated by the Congress, we have reviewed current and future threats and 
developed appropriate strategies in the Quadrennial Defense Review. We look 
forward to working with the Congress to forge a common understanding of the 
threats our nation faces, and how best to counter them. 

Key alliances continue to matter greatly in our global security efforts. 

Our NATO allies and other non-NATO partners expanded support in 
Afghanistan over the past year. We now work there with 43 countries and 
nearly 40,000 international troops. Although the world avoided a widespread 
economic depression in 2009, many of our partners were financially challenged 
and may spend less on combined security and stabilization efforts. Other 
critical allies faced internal considerations that could adversely affect U.S. and 
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regional security interests if not managed closely. Our close alliance with 
Japan, in particular, suffered strain around basing rights in Okinawa. ! am 
confident we will work through these and other issues, but it is a reminder that 
even our strongest allies cannot be taken for granted. 

Against this backdrop, the strategic priorities for the military remain 
unchanged from my last annual testimony before Congress: defending our 
interests in the broader Middle East and South/Central Asia; ensuring the 
health of the Force, and balancing global strategic risk. With your ongoing 
help and support, we continue to address each of these priorities. 


Defend our Interests in the Broader Middle East and South / Central Asia 

The Broader Middle East and South / Centra! Asia, remains the most 
dangerous region of the world. 

Our main effort within the region has changed. The government of Iraq 
is taking firm control of its own security. We have shifted our priority to 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, long under-resourced in many ways. That shift in 
focus will take the movement of some quarter of a million troops and their 
equipment in and out of the CENTCOM theater over the next several months. 
This is a herculean logistics effort. By the middle of 2010, Afghanistan will 
surpass Iraq for the first time since 2003 as our location with the most 
deployed American forces. 

Despite this surge, the security situation in both Afghanistan and 
Pakistan remains serious. The Afghan-Taliban have established shadow 
governments - featuring parallel judicial, taxation and local 
security /intimidation systems — in a clear majority of Afghanistan’s 34 
provinces. Attacks by the Taliban have become far more numerous and more 
sophisticated. We are now establishing conditions — with military forces and 
expanded civilian agency presence — to reverse the Taliban’s momentum. Yet 
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we face both a resilient Taliban insurgency and an Afghan public skeptical of 
their government’s good will, capacity and capability. 

As of late January 2010, we have already moved nearly 4,500 troops, and 
expect that 18,000 of the President’s December 1st commitment will be in 
country by late spring. The remainder of the 30,000 will arrive as rapidly as 
possible over the summer and early fall, making a major contribution to 
reversing Taliban momentum in 2010. 

These forces are joining some 68,000 U.S. forces and more than 30,000 
Coalition forces already in Afghanistan — all of which have undertaken a 
fundamental shift in how they are being employed across the country. Our 
troops are now focused on protecting key population centers — separating 
them from the intimidation and influence of the Taliban. Simultaneously, they 
are training and partnering with Afghan security forces to enable Afghans to 
assume lead security for their own countty as soon as possible. The next 12- 
18 months must be the time to reverse insurgent momentum and assess 
partnership progress. 

The brave men and women we charge to implement this fundamental 
shift in Afghanistan security strategy need the strong support of this Congress. 
We need your assistance in key areas like funding for Afghan National Security 
Forces, who will ultimately bring about success and security. In the short 
term, the Commander’s Emergency Response Program is needed to adequately 
protect the population, and enhanced special construction authorities and 
equipment procurement accounts will be critical to putting enough force on the 
ground to make a difference. 

The border area between Pakistan and Afghanistan is the epicenter of 
global terrorism. This is where al Qaeda plans terrorist attacks against the 
U.S. and our partners — and from where the Taliban leadership targets 
coalition troops in Afghanistan. Pakistan’s ongoing military operations against 
extremists in these areas are critical to preventing al Qaeda and associated 
groups from gaining ground. 
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In Pakistan, the extremist threat, a fractious political system, economic 
weakness and long-standing tensions with India continue to threaten stability. 
We are working to rebuild our relationship with Pakistan and re-establish trust 
lost between our two countries. We aim to demonstrate to Pakistan — in both 
our words and our actions — that we desire a long-term relationship. Our 
recent concerns with Pakistan’s approach to U.S. visa requests is further 
testimony to the challenges of the relationship; and, it will affect increased 
capacity for counterterrorism and counterinsurgency, to include support for 
development projects. Nevertheless, the Pakistani Counterinsurgency Fund 
and the Coalition Support Funds earmarked for Pakistan remain essential 
components of our support to this critical ally. 1 urge you to continue them. 
Enhanced contact and engagement between Pakistan and the United States is 
a critical component of a maturing, long-term partnership. Thus, we are 
focusing on expanded military education exchange programs, joint training 
opportunities and especially Foreign Military Sales and Financing. The budget 
before you requests additional funds for these critical partnership endeavors. 

South Asian security tensions and political dynamics significantly impact 
our objectives in Afghanistan and Pakistan. The longstanding animosity and 
mistrust between Pakistan and India complicates regional efforts. Yet India 
and Pakistan must both be our partners for the long term. Bilateral military 
relationships are an essential component in a wide array of cooperative 
activities. We must recognize this and address it as part of our policy. While 
we acknowledge the sovereign right of India and Pakistan to pursue their own 
foreign policies, we must demonstrate our desire for continued and long-term 
partnership with each, and offer our help to improve confidence and 
understanding between them in a manner that builds long-term stability 
across the wider region of South Asia. As part of our long-term regional 
approach, we should welcome all steps these important nations take to 
regenerate their ‘back channel’ process on Kashmir. 
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While Afghanistan and Pakistan remain the critical terrain, we must 
remain vigilant in denying al Qaeda unfettered physical safe havens elsewhere 
across the Broader Middle East and South Asia, including Northern and 
Eastern Africa. These efforts will not require tens of thousands of American 
troops. Instead, we can work quietly and persistently with regional allies and 
Coalition partners to deny al Qaeda territory from which to plot, train, and 
project global terror operations. Similarly, we continue to undertake 
collaborative, supporting efforts with like-minded governments across the 
broader Middle East. We now work to help the Yemeni government build the 
information base and the military capacity necessary to combat the al Qaeda 
threat within its borders. We applaud Yemeni efforts to confront al Qaeda 
operatives, and continue to offer Sana’a the support necessary to achieve this 
aim. We have worked with the concerned neighbors of Somalia to contain the 
worst aims and objectives of the Islamic Courts Union and al Shabaab. This 
must continue. In these areas - as well as others including Indonesia and the 
Philippines - our military engages with willing partners in a manner 
detrimental to al Qaeda’s aspirations. We undertake these partnerships in 
conjunction with those from American intelligence, diplomatic and economic 
organizations. 1 must stress that in today’s environment, training and 
equipping partner security forces to defend and protect their own territory and 
coastal waters is a core military mission. We appreciate Congress’ continuing 
support for these important undertakings. 

The Iranian government continues to be a destabilizing force in the 
region. The government’s strategic intent appears unchanged — its leaders 
continue on a course to eventually develop and deploy nuclear weapons. This 
outcome could spark a regional arms race or worse. It will be profoundly 
destabilizing to the region, with far-ranging consequences that we cannot fully 
predict. Tehran also continues to provide a range of support to militant proxy 
organizations, including Hamas and Hezbollah, fomenting instability outside its 
borders. Its increasingly reckless nuclear and foreign policy agenda is now 
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playing out against the backdrop of a shrinking economy and a growing rift 
between the Iranian government and its people. I remain convinced that 
exhaustive — and if necessary coercive — diplomacy with Iran remains the 
preferred path to prevent these grave outcomes. To this extent, the Joint 
Chiefs, Combatant Commanders, and I support all efforts to steer the 
government of Iran off of its hazardous course. However, as with any potential 
threats to our national security, we will have military options ready for the 
President, should he call for them. 

Iraq continues to progress, although more is needed. U.S. partnership 
with Iraqi security forces has been fundamental to this progress since 2005. 
Last year’s level of violence was the lowest since 2003, testifying to the success 
of our approach. A1 Qaeda is still present and has carried out a few large-scale 
attacks. But, Iraqi Security Forces and government leaders responded to them 
in a restrained, professional, and relatively apolitical manner. Upcoming 
elections will not be free from tension. However, 1 believe Iraqis are now more 
concerned about economic growth than domestic security threats, Credible 
elections are important. Foreign direct investment and expanded political 
engagement by other regional powers are also important as more diplomatic 
and economic progress will spotlight Iraq’s return to the world stage as a 
sovereign nation. 

U.S. Forces - Iraq (USF-I) remains on track to draw down American 
forces to roughly 50,000 and end our combat mission by August 31, 2010. 

Our security partnership will then shift to training, advising, and supporting 
Iraqi security forces. More broadly - the U.S. military will transition from a 
supported to a supporting effort in Iraq as we normalize relations. The State 
Department will increasingly be the face of U.S. efforts in Iraq. The U.S. 
military will strongly support their leadership. We request continuing 
Congressional support for the Iraqi Forces Fund and for the Equipment 
Transfer Provision of the FY 2010 NDAA. These transfers are a critical 
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component America’s transition to a limited, but reliable partner in Iraq’s 
assumption of a responsible and Baghdad-led security future. 

Health of the Force 

Our nation’s security is founded upon a well-trained, well-equipped all 
volunteer force. We must care for our people and their families, reset and 
reconstitute our weapon systems, and take on new initiatives that increase 
wartime effectiveness. 

Care for our People 

Our servicemen and women, their families, and their communities are 
the bedrock of our Armed Forces. Their health, resilience and well-being are at 
the heart of every decision 1 make. Frankly, investing in our people remains 
the single greatest guarantee of a strong military. Competitive pay, selective 
bonuses, expanded access to mental health care, continued health benefits for 
tens of thousands of our Wounded Warriors — those with seen and unseen 
wounds — and their families are critical to this investment. 

Our military families and communities continue to play a unique and 
growing role in our national security fabric, one not seen in more than a 
generation. They support us and sustain us in ways we do not yet fully 
understand. They deserve the admiration and support of a grateful nation. 1 
applaud the efforts of this body’s Military Family Caucus, and encourage 
significant attention and funding for their programs of greatest concern. My 
conversations with spouses and children around the world tell me these 
concerns center on caring for those affected by these wars, child care, 
education, health and deployment issues. 

We remain competitive in attracting the country’s best talent. For the 
first time in the history of the All Volunteer Force, the Active Duty, Guard and 
Reserve components all exceeded annual recruiting goals for 2009. This 
success was reflected in the quality of our recruits as well as their numbers. 
Ninety-six percent of our accessions earned a high school diploma or better. 
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Each Service also met or exceeded its 2009 retention goals. Our ability to 
recruit and retain underscores the fact that this is the best military I have seen 
in my 42-year career. While competitive pay is a critical factor in this success, 
it does not stand alone. Other critical ‘people’ programs supported by the 
Congress - like the new G1 Bill, adequate housing, access to quality schooling 
for military children, and attractive family support centers - come together to 
make the harsh burdens of military life acceptable. 

We must not forget the challenges that this excellent All Volunteer Force 
faces every day. More than eight years of wartime operations have come at a 
cost. Most Army brigade combat teams are preparing for their fourth major 
deployment since 9/11, with some of them preparing for their fifth — 
unprecedented in our history. The Marines Corps is in the same boat — their 
deployments are shorter but more frequent, and their pace is grueling. Our 
people spend less time at home, and this shorter dwell time between 
deployments does not allow for respite or for training along the entire spectrum 
of military operations. Our irregular warfare expertise — hard won over the last 
eight years — has come at a price. Conventional war fighting skills have 
atrophied and will require attention. Yet this overdue attention will have to 
wait. The gains we anticipate from the coming draw-down in Iraq will be 
absorbed by our necessary efforts in Afghanistan for at least two more years. 
Resetting the force requires significant effort and sustained commitment now 
and post-conflict. We will continue to rely heavily on our Navy and our Air 
Force. 

Dwell time — the ratio of time deployed to time home — -remains a concern, 
and one we must manage closely this year and into 2011. Dwell time for the 
Army is at 1:1.2 and the Marine Corps is slightly better at 1:1.5. We will not 
see significant dwell time improvements across all services until 2012. 
Deployment rates for Special Operations Forces (SOF) and other low-density, 
high-demand specialties also remain very high. While our force is strong and 
resilient, these trends cannot continue indefinitely. 
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The challenges remain significant, but are manageable thanks to the 
support of Congress for increased end-strengths in the Army and Marine 
Corps. We are only now starting to feel the positive impact from these 2007- 
authorized increases in the baseline force — stabilizing deployment rates and 
dwell times. Coupled with the additional temporary increase of 22,000 troops 
within the Army, Congressional support for our wartime military manning 
needs has been critical. 

The stresses of protracted war extend beyond the deployments 
themselves. Our number of dead and wounded continues to rise, as does the 
strain on their families and their communities. Other social costs of war — 
divorce, domestic violence, depression, and post-traumatic stress syndrome — 
are unacceptably high and continue to increase. We have much more to do. 

Suicide deserves special attention. Despite our best efforts, 2009 
witnessed a record level of suicides, with increases in both the Active and 
Reserve components. We have not begun to study suicides among family 
members and dependents. While there is not one cause for increased service- 
member suicides, we know enough to be certain that better prevention training 
programs for leadership, for at-risk service members, and robust funding and 
attention toward sober study of the problem are absolutely necessary. 

We should provide a lifetime of support to our veterans. 1 urge you to 
continue funding the programs supporting those that have sacrificed so much, 
including those aimed to reduce veteran homelessness and that focus on rural 
health care options. The demands on our active and veterans care services will 
continue to grow, and require the attention found in this budget. Yet we must 
conceive of Wounded Warrior Support in a manner that goes beyond the 
traditional institutions. Public, private, and individual sources of help 
represent a “sea of goodwill” towards our veterans. Our focus must be more on 
commitment than compensation; and more attuned to transition and ability 
than upon disability. Our veterans want the opportunity to continue to serve, 
and we should enable that opportunity. 
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Reset and Reconstitute 

My concerns about the health of our force go beyond our people. Our 
systems and capabilities are under extraordinary stress as well. The high pace 
of operations is consuming our capital equipment much faster than 
programmed. The Air Force and Navy have been essentially performing non- 
stop, global operations for 19 years, since Operation Desert Storm. The Army 
and Marine Corps have had the majority of their combat forces and equipment 
in the combat theater of operations for nearly six years. The unforgiving 
terrain of Afghanistan and Iraq causes extensive wear and tear, especially on 
our ground vehicles, helicopters, and supporting gear. 

The demands of the current fight mean we must increase capacity in 
several areas, including rotary wing, ISR, electronic warfare and SOF. We 
sustain necessary rotary wing capacity through the addition of two active Army 
Combat Aviation Brigades, continued production of the tilt-rotor V-22, as well 
as our helicopter force, and a seventh SOF helicopter company. I support this 
budget’s rebalancing in favor of more commercial airborne ISR capabilities for 
Combatant Commanders. This budget continues increasing the number of 
unmanned combat air patrols, coupled with the ability to fully exploit the 
intelligence coming from these platforms. We should expand current 
technologies to fill electronic warfare shortfalls and develop next-generation 
technologies for manned and unmanned aircraft. 

New initiatives 

Too many of our processes and programs remain geared to a peacetime 
clock, but several new initiatives focused on supporting our war efforts show 
promise. I strongly support the Afghanistan/ Pakistan Hands program and 
ongoing initiatives that increase the number and skill of our civil affairs and 
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psychological operations personnel. I also strongly back the USAF’s initiative 
to use light aircraft for enhanced capacity building of key allies and partners 
for light mobility and attack. 

Our current acquisition process remains too unwieldy and unresponsive. 
Adding 20,000 more acquisition experts by 2015 will help, as will increasing 
the rigor and efficiency of our internal processes. Stability in our programs, 
comprehensive design reviews, better cost estimates, more mature technology 
and increased competition will make the process more responsive. Once 
fielded, our systems are the finest in the world, because of the experienced and 
capable program managers and engineers building them, We need more of 
managers and engineers, and they need better support and leadership. 

Finally, I am growing concerned about our defense industrial base, 
particularly in ship building and space. As fiscal pressures increase, our 
ability to build future weapon systems will be impacted by decreasing 
modernization budgets as well as mergers and acquisitions. We properly focus 
now on near-term reset requirements. However, we may face an eroding ability 
to produce and support advanced technology systems. Left unchecked, this 
trend would impact war fighting readiness. The Department, our industry 
leaders, and the Congress need to begin considering how to equip and sustain 
the military we require after our contemporary wars come to an end. 


Balancing Global Strategic Risk 

Balancing global risk requires sustained attention to resetting the force. 
It also means making prudent investments to meet the challenges of an 
increasingly complex and challenging worldwide security environment. As the 
President recently noted, it is the United States that has helped underwrite 
global security with the blood of our citizens and the strength of our military, 
America’s interests are global, and our military must secure these interests. 
Where possible, we will act first to prevent or deter conflict. When necessary, 
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we will defeat our enemies. And whenever able, we will work in concert with 
our many allies and partners. 

For many decades, but especially since 1989, U.S. conventional 
overmatch has guaranteed our security and prosperity, as well as that of our 
many allies and partners. We have helped protect expanding global commons, 
including into space and cyberspace. We have seen the likelihood of 
conventional war between states drop. And we have used the tools designed 
for war not against human adversaries, but instead to support humanitarian 
operations. Most recently in Haiti, but elsewhere over the past 60 years, the 
military’s unmatched capacity to transport goods and services have provided 
relief in the face of tragic natural disasters. In short, many nations have 
benefited from an extraordinarily capable and ready U.S. military, even as we 
have defended our own interests. 

That capability must continue to span the full range of military 
operations. But in this post-Cold War era - one without a military near-peer 
competitor - we should not be surprised that adversaries will choose 
asymmetric means to confront us. They will seek to use both old and new 
technology in innovative ways to defeat our advantages. Terrorism will remain 
the primary tactic of choice for actors to conduct warfare “on the cheap”. Both 
state and non-state actors will seek weapons of mass destruction through 
proliferation. Increasingly, states will attempt to deny our ability to operate in 
key regions, through the development and proliferation of ballistic missile 
systems, or by exploiting space and cyberspace. Taken together, these are 
diverse threats that require a broad set of means. 

Winning our current wars means investment in our hard won irregular 
warfare expertise. That core competency must be institutionalized and 
supported in the coming years. However, w'e must also stay balanced and 
maintain our advantage in the conventional arena. In the air, this advantage 
requires sufficient strike aircraft and munitions capable of assuring air 
superiority and holding difficult targets at risk. At sea, we require sustained 
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presence and capacity supported by a robust ship building program. On the 
ground, we must accelerate the modernization of our combat brigades and 
regiments. Without question, these are expensive undertakings. But our 
present security challenges demand them. 

Countering weapons of mass destruction means investing in new 
research, securing nuclear materials, and preparing a layered defense. 
Improving our ability to neutralize and render safe critical targets is vital. We 
maintain the ability to respond to their use against our citizens. But while 
improving responsiveness to the use of such weapons is critical, more 
important is to counter their proliferation and deter their use. I advocate 
diverse investments in nuclear forensics and expanding our biological threat 
program, in addition to continuing investment in the highly effective counter- 
proliferation programs that are centra! to our success in this critical endeavor. 
These relatively small funds will have a disproportionately positive impact on 
our security. 

The ability of potential adversaries to challenge our freedom of movement 
and the peaceful use of the global commons — sea, air, space and cyberspace 
— has grown in recent years. Anti access-technologies and capabilities are 
proliferating, which could prevent us from deterring conflict in some regions. 
We must preserve our ability to gain access even when political, geographical 
or operational factors try to deny us the same. This requires funding for 
improvements to our missile defense capabilities, expanded long range and 
prompt global strike systems, and hardened forward bases, Threats in 
cyberspace are increasing faster than our ability to adequately defend against 
them. Cyber attacks can cripple critical infrastructure, impose significant 
costs, and undermine operational capabilities. Meanwhile, space-based 
systems critical to our global awareness and connectivity are aging and have 
proven vulnerable. A determined enemy could degrade existing space systems, 
significantly impacting our strategic intelligence and warning capabilities, as 
well as global positioning and communication. 1 ask the Congress to support 
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the stand-up of U.S. Cyber-Command (CYBERCOM) and provide funding for 
cyber and space initiatives to redress these growing and worrisome 
vulnerabilities. 

Rising states may present a strategic challenge, but also offer 
opportunities. China’s economic strength, military capability, and global 
influence continue to grow. While our military relations remain generally 
constructive, we seek much more openness and transparency from China 
regarding the growth of its conventional and nuclear defense forces. We also 
believe that China can — and should — accept greater responsibility for and 
partner more willingly to safeguard the global trade and investment 
infrastructure. This requires Beijing to work more collaboratively when 
determining fair access to transportation corridors and natural resources. 
China also should demonstrate greater clarity in its military investments. 
Absent a more forthcoming China in these critical areas, we must prudently 
consider known Chinese capabilities, in addition to stated intentions. As we 
seek to establish a continuous military-to-military dialogue to reconcile 
uncertainties and gain trust, we will pursue common interests in agreed upon 
areas such as counter-piracy, counter-proliferation, search and rescue, 
humanitarian assistance and disaster relief. As a Pacific Rim nation with 
longstanding interests throughout Asia, we will continue to play a vigorous 
regional role. 

Our present dialogue with Russia is multi-faceted. It acknowledges 
points of contention as well as opportunities to “reset” our relationship on a 
positive trajectory. We seek Moscow’s cooperation in reducing the number and 
role of strategic nuclear weapons. These discussions have been constructive, 
and negotiations are near fruition. I believe the resulting treaty will benefit the 
United States, Russia, and the world. Moscow has also helped us establish a 
supplemental logistics distribution line into Afghanistan. Russia also helped 
our diplomats pressure Iran, and we look toward Moscow to do even more in 
this process. On the other hand, Russia continues to reassert a special sphere 
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of influence with its neighbors. The Russian military is simultaneously 
modernizing its strategic forces and many conventional forces. Our obligations 
under Article V of NATO remain clear and we remain poised to fulfill them. 

North Korea’s autocratic government makes it a persistent wild card in 
Asia. Today, Pyongyang continues to pursue intercontinental ballistic missile 
technologies, develop nuclear weapons, and export weapons in contravention to 
international law and treaties. It also maintains an unfortunate and 
threatening posture toward our ally South Korea, and an unhelpful disposition 
toward our ally Japan. 

Of course, we can best defend our interests and maintain global order 
when we partner with like-minded nations. By forging close military-to- 
military relations with an expanding number of nations - providing training, 
equipment, advice, and education - we increase the number of states that are 
interested and capable of partnering with us. While tending to long-term allies, 
we should also cultivate our relationships with other liked-minded powers 
around the world. Making a small investment now will pay dividends in 
reducing our security burden and global risk. 

We need full funding of Defense Theater Security Cooperation programs. 
International Military Education and Training activities, and the many security 
assistance programs managed by the Department of State. Preventative 
strategies require providing foreign partners with the capacity to promote 
stability and counter-terrorism. With your help, we have made considerable 
strides in adapting our tools for security force assistance, but more is needed. 

I urge your complete support of the Global Train and Equip initiatives (under 
1206 authorities), the future evolution of the Global Stability fund (under 1207 
authorities), as well as funding for special operations to combat terrorism 
(under 1208 authorities). 

The majority of threats facing the U.S. require integrated interagency and 
international initiatives. Supporting interagency cooperation programs, to 
include expanding the number of exchanges between the Department of 
18 
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Defense and other Executive Agencies, will improve interagency capacity to 
meet future security threats as well. Please urge your colleagues who oversee 
the Department of State to fully fund Secretary Clinton’s requests, 1 ask the 
Congress to promote legislation that increases the expeditionary capacity of 
non-military Executive Agencies. Our future security concerns require a whole 
of government effort, not just a military one. 


Conclusion 

This past year witnessed significant achievements by America’s men and 
women in uniform. Their efforts and sacrifices - as part of a learning and 
adapting organization - have sustained us through more than eight years of 
continuous war. Thanks to them we are in position to finish well in Iraq, 
Thanks to them, we can begin to turn the corner in Afghanistan and Pakistan. 
In conjunction with our many partner nations, they’ve provided humanitarian 
relief assistance to millions, helped contain a threatening HlNl pandemic, 
expanded support to national law enforcement for enhanced border security, 
and disrupted terrorist sanctuaries world-wide. And, thanks to them, we have 
a global presence protecting our national security and prosperity. 

The demands of the present remain high, and our military role in 
national security remains substantial. This will continue for the foreseeable 
future. Yet as I have testified before this body in past appearances, the military 
serves America best when we support, rather than lead United States foreign 
policy. 

On behalf of all men and women under arms, I wish to thank the 
Congress for your unwavering support for our troops in the field, their families 
at home, and our efforts to rebalance and reform the force to assure that we 
win the wars we are in and are poised to win those we are most likely to face in 
the future. 
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Biogr aphy 


Admiral Mike Mullen 
Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Admiral Mullen was sworn in as the 1 7th Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on October 1 , 2007. He serves as the principal 
military advisor to the president, the Secretary of Defense, the 
National Security Council and the Homeland Security Council. 

A native of Los Angeles, he graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy 

in 1968. 

He commanded three ships; the gasoline tanker USS Noxubee (AOG 
56), the guided missile destroyer USS Goldsborough (DDG 20) and 
the guided missile cruiser USS Yorktown (CG 48). 

As a flag officer, Mullen commanded Cruiser-Destroyer Group 2, the 
George Wasliington Battle Group and the U.S, 2nd Fleet/NATO 
Striking Fleet Atlantic. 

Ashore he has served in leadership positions at the Naval Academy, in the Navy's Bureau of Personnel, 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and on the Navy Staff. He was the 32nd Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations from August 2003 to October 2004. 

His last operational assignment was as commander, NATO Joint Force Command Naples/Comniander, 
U.S. Naval Forces Europe. Mullen is a graduate of the Advanced Management Program at the Harvard 
Business School and earned a Master of Science degree in Operations Research from the Naval 
Postgraduate School. 

Prior to becoming chairman, Mullen served as the 28th Chief of Naval Operations. 
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The Honorable Robat Gates 
Secretaiy of Defense 
1000 Defense Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20301-1000 


Admiral Michael Mullen 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
9999 Joint Staff Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20318-9999 


Dear Secretaiy Gates and Admiral Mullen; 


The debate on whether ot not to r(^eal section 654, title 10, U.S. Code, concerning the service of 
gays and lesbians in the armed forces, has.begun in earnest. As you, Secretary Gates, recently 
emphasized while visiting the Army War College, any change in the law "tnust be done very, very 
carefully,” and if changes are to be made, “we must do it in a way that mitigates any downsides, problems 
associated with” such a change. 1 fully concur with you, Mr, Secretary. Moreover, 1 see nothing that 
leads me to believe that a change in law is necessary and I am concerned that the debate and potential 
implementation of a repeal of section 654, while our country is fighting two major wars, would be 
detrimental to those wartime efforts. 


I understand through media reports that some in Coitgress liave asked you to update the study 
conducted by RAND in 1993, entitled, “Sexual Orientation and U.S. Military Personnel Policy; Options 
and Assessment.” 1 believe that study had significant shortfalls, not the least of which was that it did not 
examine whetha a change in law should occur. ! have attached a detailed ctpei t assessment from 1 993 
about the study’.? shortcomings in order to illustrate the range of our coiiceins about the RAND study. 
Those concerns lead me to conclude tliat any cuircnt review, not only must avoid those pitfall.?, but also 
must be a more detailed comprehensive ana]}^is than is suggested by just an update of tire 1993 report. 

While some will argue that much has changed since 1993 and the current law is no longer 
relevant or needed, one thing has not changed in those 16 years. As it was in 1993, 1 sh-ongly believe that 
the question of whether the law should be changed must ultimately rest on the matta-s of military 
readiness, cohesion, morale, good order and discipline. 

Ultimately, one responsibility of this committee is to ensure that legislation enacted improves the 
readiness of the Armed Forces. No action to change the law should be taken by the Administratiot! or by 
this Cong-ess until we have a full and complete understanding of the reasons why the current jaw 
threatens or undsmines readiness in any significant way, whether a change in law will improve readiness 
in measurable ways, and what the implications for and effects on military readiness, cohesion, morale, 
good order and discipline are entailed with a change in law. 
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Such information must come from the detailed, objective assessment of the current law by the 
military services, as well as the implications attendant on a repeal of section 654, title 10, U.S. Code, on 
the active and reserve components. 1 do not believe any overall assessment effort should be contracted 
out or delegated to a so-called independent commission. Rather, the assessment must capture the views, 
perspectives and judgments of those who would be most affected by a change in law: military personnel 
of all ranks and their families and potential members of the all-volunteer military. 

Moreover, our military leaders have the responsibility for due diligence before any change as 
significant as the repeal of section 654 can be made; and must present the Congress with the evidence, in 
depth, of that due diligence (studies, surveys, access to witnesses of all ranks), so that Congress can 
judge: 1) whether retaining the current law is advisable from a readiness standpoint; and 2) the 
ramifications and potential impact any change may have on the readiness of our military and family 
members. Without the evidence of the Depaitment of Defense’s due diligence and without providing 
Congress the opportunity to hear from a broad spectrum of cuirently serving members of all ranks, the 
issue cannot be decided objectively. 

In order for this committee to assess whether section 654 should be retained, amended, or 
repealed, we will require from the military services and the Department of Defense information on the 
following matters: 

• To what extent do the findings contained in section 654, title 10, U.S. Code, remain valid today? 

• To what extent has the current law hindered the military’s ability in a measurable way to recruit 
and retain qualified personnel to meet service manpower requirements? 

• To what extent has the current law hindered the ability of the Army and Marine Corps to expand? 

• To what extent does the discharge of personnel under section 654 create a measurable impact on 
readiness of the force? How do the numbers of personnel discharged under section 654 compare 
to the total number of personnel discharged since the enactment of section 654? 

• To what extent would the repeal of the current law effect military readiness, cohesion, morale, 
good order and discipline? What is the nature of the effects that might be expected upon repeal? 
Would these effects be of short duration or an extended duration? 

• To what degree and how would repeal of the current law improve military readiness? 

• Would a repeal of cunent law improve military family readiness? 

• What effect would a repeal of cuirent law have on recruiting and retention? Would repeal of the 
current law significantly improve the military’s ability to attract and retain personnel to meet 
service manpower requirements? 

• What effect would a repeal of current law have on the propensity of prospective recruits to enlist 
and on the propensity of iufluencers (parents, coaches, teachers, religious leaders, for example) to 
recommend military service? 

• Assuming a repeal of the current law, what benefits (for example health care, military housing 
and pay and other benefits provided currently to manied couples and families) would be provided 
to the domestic partners, spouses and dependents of gay and lesbian personnel? Would those 
benefits be any different than those now provided to military spouses and dependents? If so, 
should they be different? 

• Other than a repeal of section 654, what changes to other federal statutes (including those 
regulating the Department of Veterans Affairs), the Uniform Code of Military Justice, and 
Department of Defense and Department of Veterans affairs policy would be required if section 
654 were repealed and for that repeal to be effective in promoting readiness, morale, and 
cohesion? 

• Current legislation, H.R. 1283, introduced in the House to repeal section 654, also would prohibit 
discriminatioTi based on sexual orientation? Assuming repeal of section 654, would such a non- 
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discrimination statute be necessary or desirable? If the non-discrimination policy set out in H.R, 

1 2S3 were enacted into law, given the proposed statutory definition of sexual orientation, what 
implementation challenges would there be? What measures would be required to overcome those 
challenges? 

• H.R. 1283 would not require dependent benefits to be provided if such provision would be in 
violation of the Defense of Marriage Act Such a prohibition would seem to extend to any 
Federal benefit for which married military personnel are eligible. Knowing that family readiness 
is a major factor in maintaining the all-volunteer force, evaluate this limitation on benefits 
contained in H.R. 1283 in term.s of its effect on cohesion, morale and good order and discipline? 
Would enactment of this limitation create a wide diversity of benefits between legally mamed 
heterosexual couples and families and legally married gay couples and families? If so, how would 
this diversity of benefits affect family readiness, morale and cohesion? To effectively implement 
a repeal of section 654 in a manner that does not create disparities between in the military 
between legally married heterosexual couples and legally married gay couples, would the 
Defense of Marriage Act have to be repealed or amended? 

• What would be the projected costs of a repeal of section 654? To what extent would military 
banacks, housing policies, and construction have to change to accommodate various sexual 
orientations and what would be the projected cost of that? 

The ability of Congress to make a fully informed judgment about whether section 654 should be 
repealed is heavily dependent upon its ability to obtain credible, substantive, comprehensive and objective 
data and information. Many voices have entered their opinions about the need for change. However, this 
committee and Members of Congi'ess also have a duty to hear directly from the Department of Defense. 

Thank you for your attention to this matter, I look forward to your response. 


Sincerely, 



Howard P. “Buck’ 
Ranking Member 


cKeon 


Cc; Chairman Ike Skelton, HASC 
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HEHORAlirDDM FOR Congressraan Jon Kyi 
FROM: Prof. W. A. Woodruff 
date: aeptsiaber 9, 1993 

SOBJECT: JtAND Study on Ssxuad, Orientation and U.S. Military Policy 


I have reviewed the report published by RAHD's National 
Defense Research Institute, a federally funded research and 
developaent center supported by the Office of the secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Staff entitled Sexual orientation and U.S, 
Military personnel Policy: options and Asaessaent. ISie following 
paragraphs, which generally follow the organization of the study, 
contain my observations and comments. Page references to the study 
appear in brackets, 

Geneaml Comments: 

The study was conducted at the request of the Secretary of 
Defense to help hi.TO draft an executive order "ending discrimination 
on the basis of sexual orientation in determining who may serve in 
the Armed Forces." fxvii] The Secretary's request was prompted by 
a January 29, 1993, directive from the president. The President 
ordered the secretiRf to provide the executive order by July is, 
1993. President Clinton's directive to the Secretary said that tJie 
executive order should be "practical and realistic, and consistent 
with the high standards of combat effectiveness and unit cohesion 
our Armed Forces must maintain." Cld. 3 

It is apparent from the outset that the study was not 
condemed with whether the homosexual exclusion policy should be 
changed; rather, its focus ana purpose was to develop 
recommendations on how a changed policy should be implemented. The 
President's directive to the Secretary and the Secretary's request 
of the RAND assumes the ultimate question . The president had 
decided to ohange the policy, he was only asking the Secretary and 
KARO to develop the new policy and an implementation scheme. 
Whether the former policy was good, bad, useful. Useless, legal, 
illegal, right, wrong, wise, unwise, contributed to unit cohesion 
and combat effectiveness, or detracted from effectiveness was not 
part of the mission. The national debate, however, ha© been 
centered over the ultimate question of whether the policy should be 
changed in the first place. Thus, the sand study does not directly 
address the real issue in the national debate. 

In conducting its study and reporting the results , SAND 
reviewed available literature, sampled public opinion, and 
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consul tea various profassionals and experts. Generally speaking, 
it approacbed the proble® as an academic exercise tq develop 
background material and information that would support its 
recommendad policy. Analysis of the oolleoted information was 
approached from the perspective of how it supported the recommended 
policy. In this regard, the report ignores significant data that 
leads one to question the underlying assumption that the old policy 
will be eliminated and new policy Instituted. 

dhapter 2. SEOOal orientation and Sexual Behavior 

fhis chapter of the BAND study dealt with three basic 
questions! (l) the prevalence of homosexual behavior in the U.S. 
and military populations, respectively! (2) whether status and 
conduct are synonymous; and (3) the prevalence of proscribed sexual 
activities among heterosexuals and homosexuals. 

To its credit, band acknowledged that “literature on sexual 
attitudes, knowledge, and behavior is riddled with serious 
problems, most of them unlikely to be resolved in the near future, 
if ever** £41] RAND also admitted that they *'cannat offer precise 
answers to the questions framed." £63] If the questions arc 
important to policy development, one would think that policy 
changes that could adversely impact upon combat effectiveness would 
wait until “precise answers'* are found or until it becomes clear 
that the questions are not important. “Ball park estimates'* £42] 
may be appropriate for counting the number of people attending a 
Washington march, but certainly do not add any scientific certainty 
to the conclusions contained in the report. If fact, several of 
the study's conclusions support the old policy rather than the 
recommended policy. 

Birst, BAND attempts to show that homosexual “orientation" or 
Status is not the same as homosexual "behavior.” Since President 
Clinton ordered a policy that does not discriminate on the basis of 
“orientation," it is important for the study's authors to separate 
status from conduct. The study notes that the DoD policy creates 
a "rebuttable presumption that homosexual status equals conduct . 
. « " £50] and implies that this presumption is somehow Invalid or 
unfair. In fact, BAND'S own results support the reasonableness of 
the presumption. 

RAND concludes thet "there is a strong correlation between 
Statue and conduct, Ibut] they are not synonymous." [Si] That is 
precisely why the current DoD policy is a rebuttable eresamption. 
Every soldier processed for discharge for claiming to be a 
homosexual is permitted the opportunity to establish that he Or she 
is not a homosexual whose homosexuality is manifested by or is 
likely to be «mnifested by homosexual behavior. While BAND cites 
a survey £54} revealing that almost tbree-quartere of the ycwing 
we® who identified themselves as homosexual or bisexual had not 
engaged in any homosexual activity as support for the status- 
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conduct, didjotomy, the inapplicability of this study to the 
military's policy is ignored. In operation, the discharge of a 
soldier for homosexual "Status" only comes into play when the 
soldier has openly atSmitted or claimed to be a homosexual, There 
is a significant difference between an ahonymoMS answer to a 
national survey and telling your boss you are homosexual, The 
definition of homosexual in the DoD directive Is tied inextrioabXy 
to homosexual oondnct. There may well be soma type of 
"homosexuality" that does not involve hcaaosexual conductf if so, 
the military poUcy doesn't reach it or deal with it. In any case, 
the rebuttable nature of the presumption of conduct from an 
admission or claim to be homosexual is both reasonable and fair- 
j^en SAKD'S data supports this. 

Perhaps RAND's difficulty with this issue stems from the 
President's misunderstanding of the policy, tn his July 19, 1593, 
speech announcing his revised policy, the President admitted that 
wheh he was first questioned about the military policy and decided 
that it should be changed, he had never read it, thought about it, 
or discussed it with anyone. Having committed to change a policy 
that he Jtnew nothing about, it is understandable that those oharged 
with implementing the change would have to create the dichotomy 
that did not exist under the old policy in order to satisfy the 
President's directive that the policy not discriminate baS4Sd upon 
orientation. 

Perhaps the ultimate irony of this aspect of the debate is not 
that critics did not understMid the pop policy, it is that 
homosexual activists are not interested in a policy that permits 
orientation but forbids conduct. They understand the reality of 
the situation; they do not want the opportunity to "be" homosexual 
without the opportunity to "do" homosexual, in the final analysis, 
it seems that the only people who mahe the argument that homosexual 
orientation is separate and distinct from homosexual behavior are 
heterosexuals who wish to avoid addressing the issue of whether 
homosexual behavior is a legitimate alternative lifestyle that 
government policy should recognize and support to the same degree 
it recogniaes and supports heterosexual marriage. 

Chapter 3. Analogous Experience of Foreign military Services 

A consistent argument throughout the national debate over thi,B 
issue has been that foreign armies have integrated hoaosexuals 
without problems, therefore the U.S. military should abandon its 
policy of excluding homosexuals, RAND surveyed the experience of 
seven other nations and concluded that a change In policy Would be 
manageable and would not be disruptive. 

The introductory paragraph in the chapter notes the 
similarities and differences between the foreign militaries and the 
O.S, Armed Forces. While all countries visited, like the U.S,, 
share a common concern for military effectiveness, the well-being 
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Of its soldiers, and ainiioizing stressors within the ranks, there 
are signifioanfc differences. As BASD notes, 

"Itjhe TJ.s. nilitary is — J>y virtue of its size, 
missions, force structure, and world-wide deployment — 
different from the militaries of all other nations; 
Indeed, each nation's military is imiquely its own. 
Horeover, each country's social milieu Is unique, so that 
the context of its military and attitudes toward 
homosexuality will differ from that of the Onited 
States-" £65] 

Oespite these differences, RAWS believes the "policy and 
implementation difficulties" of the other countries, as well as 
their "successes" can serve as "guidelines for o-s. policy 
formulations." £65] While noting the differences, RAND makes no 
attempt to quantify those differences or to assess whetdier the 
differenoes warrant different conclusions . This is understandable, 
since RAND's mission was not to study whether the policy should be 
ohanged, but to help write an executive order to Change the policy. 
Accepting as a given the directive to change the policy, it was not 
unreasonable for rand to look at the experience of other armies to 
see how to implement a changed policy. 

The shortcoming, however, is that the differences between the 
II. S. Armed Forces and the foreign militaries are still significant 
and RAND makes no serious attempt to account for those differences 
even in policy implementation. 

For example, RAND recognizes that each nation's military is 
a reflection of societal attitudes and recognizes the 
inadvisability of making the military the engine of social change 
tl02]. After paying lip service to this principle, RAND ignores 
Its application to the question at hand. A fxmdamental difference 
between US and foreign nations is our in-bred emphasis on 
individual rights. No other country visited has the same history 
and tradition of individual rights and "equality" as the US. The 
reassuring statements that even in armies like the Netherlands very 
few homosexuals actually make pifbiic statements ignores the 
situation in our country. None of the other nations has an active, 
vooal, and well-funded homosexual political organization like that 
in the us. We must remember that the largest single fund-raiser 
for the President's election campaign was the homosexual community. 
Furthermore, the role of the national madia and its tendency to dig 
up and overplay "sensational" issues creates an environment in this 
country totally different than the countries visited. RAND noted 
that the French media did not inquire into private conduct of 
elected officials; certainly not the prevailing norm here. 

our history of recognizing, affirming,, promoting, and 
protecting individual rights will create an entirely different 
situation- Most, if not all, of the countries visited reflect 
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soaetJiing lass than the "not germane" policy reaomaended for the 
U.s. by R&MD. For example, the Germans treat conscripts and 
TOlunteer homosexuals different, furthermore, they do not usually 
permit homosexuals to serve in leadership positions. Thus, career 
opportunities are limited for homosexuals in the Bundeswmbr . 
Similarly, SANB found in the French military "that sexual 
orientation can make a difference, both for conscription and career 
military service." [81] in Norway, discrimination against 
heanosexuals in the military is “a fact of life." [97] Even in the 
Setherlands, the country that has taken the most aggressive st^js 
to fully integrate and accoamodate homosexuals in the military, 
"the position of homosexuals in the hutch military is still far 
from ideal . " [ 94 ] Canada and Israel have recently changed their 
poXloies to allow hcaaoaexuals, but the climate is apparently still 
hostile and very few homosexuals have cone out. 

I recount the actual situations in foreign armies to 
illaatrate the principle that our traditions have generally been 
that when we announce an official policy we put the coercive force 
of law and command authority behind it. Indeed, the RhSB study 
itself recognises this as fundamental if their policy 
recdanendation is to succeed at all. This being the case, we 
cannot announce one policy — a policy that claims sexual 
orientation is "not germane" to military service — and permit an 
unofficial policy that permits discrimination. We learned through 
the troubled years of striving for racial inte^ation and equality 
that mixed massages compounded the difficulties. While other 
societies may be able to claim one policy and actually implement 
another, our tradition of civil rights, media oversight of 
government, and politically influential activist groups that 
continually monitor activities of interest to their constituents 
foreoasts a different environment. TOius, claiming comfort from the 
lack of problems in foreign armies ignores the fundamental 
diffdrenoes between toierican society and others. The lack of 
problems in other axmies may very well be due to the "unofficial" 
discrimination that still occurs and that is tolerated by the 
leadership- We cannot formulate and implement a policy that claims 
that sexual orientation is not germane to military service, yet 
that relies upon an unofficial understanding that one must conoeal 
his "not germane" characteristic in order to serve successfully and 
avoid disruption and impair military ef feotiveness . 

SAKD's foreign country experience indicates that homosexuality 
irt foreign armies is not a problem when homosexuals conceal their 
sexual proclivities and do not come "out of the closet.* That is 
the situation that OS policy has required. The existence of the 
policy fostered such a situation. The debate in this country is 
not over whether closeted homosexuals can serve? everyone knows 
that they do. The existence of the DoD policy required homosexuals 
to Conceal their seocual proclivities and conform to Idie group 
identity. The debate is over whether open homosexuals can be 
integrated into DS military units, their sexual practices accepted 
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or tolerated by others ih the unit, and ^aiether the obvious privacy 
invasion resulting from billeting bomosejtaals and heterosaacuals 
imd« conditions noraally found in military units will hinder 
military effectiveness and unit cohesion. KAMB'a data indioates 
that WB nust rely upon the modesty of homosSicuals, who have waged 
a very public campaign to gain recognition as a minority group 
under U.S. law, and their reticence to reveal their homosexuality 
to achieve the level of success of foreign armies. Promulgating a 
policy that depends upon the homosexual's voluntary cooperation in 
cohoealing bis or her sexual proclivity for its success seems 
rather naive and short sighted. Homosexual activists and those 
Challenging the OoD policy are not interested in the right to serve 
in the closet. 

Chapter 4. Analogous Experience of Domestic Police anA Fire 
Bograsdsments. 


in an effort to identify and weigh the unigue aspects of 
American society and overcome the obvious limitation on the use of 
th® foreign experience, SAHD looKed to analogous American 
institutions. 1106] KJiND concluded that domestic police and fire 
departjiients were significantly different than the 0,3. Armed 
Forces , but that they ware still the closest analogous institutions 
and review of their experiences with accommodating homosexuals 
Would Help clarify the issue for the military. Again, the purpose 
of reviewing the experience of fir® and police departaiantB was to 
loam bow to best implement a new policy, not to determine whether 
the old policy should be changed. 

As RAND notes on page 107, the -differences between fife and 
police departments and the mili-tary are fundamental. While both 
have hierarchical organizations and depend upon training and 
teamwork, police and fire departments do not send their members on 
deployments or missions away from homej they generally work 8-hour 
shifts and are free to pursue whatever they wish In their off-duty 
timer they arc not reguired to share crowded berthing facilities on 
navy ships or two-man pup tents in field exercises. Despite noting 
these fundamental differences, RAND still considers police and fire 
departments as useful analogies. If the RAND study were concerned 
with whether to change the policy, perhaps it would have given more 
weight to these important differences . But, as noted, that was not 
their mission. 

In reviewing the internal climate in police and fire 
departments, HAND found "strong anti-homosexual attitudes" [117] 
arid examined -the methods employed by department leaders to overcome 
these attitudes and facilitate the accommodation of hojaosexaale. 
one method used in all but one of the cities visited was the 
recognition of homosexual fraternal organizations. The most 
notable was -the Sew Xork Gay Officers Action League (GOAL). [117] 
Ih addition to serving as a support group for homosexual officers, 
goal serves as an "established political presence . . . serving as 
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a» advocate for Inomosexual police officere . . . [1183 RftND 
notes the axlst^ioe of these groups bwt does not quantify their 
cowtriijution to the departments ability to successfully acooiaiBoilate 
homosexuals. 

. The failure to consider this aspect is astounding. if 
homosexual advocacy and support groups ace needed to suooessfuliy 
impleiseat a policy allowing homosexuals to serve, this changes the 
structure of the debate considerably. The military has never 
permitted soldier unions . Soldiers do not negotiate better 
treatment or more fringe benefits with their oommanders. 
B’oitherwore, the presence of such advocacy groups illustrates the 
politioal/individual rights mentality prevalent in our culture 
generally but expressly excluded from the military society. 
Military culture encourages conformity and the subordination of 
individual aspirations for the good of the organization and the 
mission. Advocacy groups in the military like GCAL, which the SAHD 
study implies are useful in avoiding and resolving implementation 
pBoblems, is antithetical to military efficiency and effectiveness. 
While such a lobby group or imion may be permissible and even 
desirable in a civilian setting, it is simply not appropriate in a 
military unit. 

BAWD surveyed police behavior and noted that the vast maiority 
of homosexuals respect the environment in which they work and do 
not overtly display their homosexuality by bringing their partners 
to social functions, etc- (129-1303 They realize that it would be 
offensive to the others. The RAND reoomiaendations , however, seem 
to create an environment that actually encourages homosexuals to 
participate to the same extent as heterosexuals. For example, it 
is not against societal norms for a heterosexual officer or soldier 
to lead his girl friend by the hand to the dance floor in the olub. 
Applying the same rules, to homosexuals, this should be acceptable 
conduct, even though it offends many others. In other words, one 
of the things that makes the non-discrimination policy work in the 
police department - self-regulating behavior to comply with, the 
groups norms - would 33® altered by establishing the so-called cods 
of conduct that applies equally to heterosexuals and homosexuals. 
The code of conduct would either have to either forbid 
traditionally acceptable Heterosexual Ssehavlor or permit 
homosexuals to engage in the conduct to the same extent as 
heterosexuals. This further destroys any semblance of usefulness 
that police department experience may have on the issue. 

Tte KAMD study draws confidence from the experience of police 
departments even While aclcnowiedging that ttie impact of non- 
discrimination on the ability to perform the mission "bad nOt 
received an adeguabo test in any of the departments examined." 
[1413 This statement clearly reveals the experimental nature of 
the reeommendea policy. 
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RJJIO is quick to accept anS accreait tise opinions ana 
professional exparience of fire and police leaders on the iapact ot 
various aspects of hOKoaejoialtty on their units, but is unwilling 
to accept the opinions and professional experienoe of military 
leaders. For exaH®le, GSl SchwartzKopf testified before the SkSC 
that in every instance where open homosexuality was evident in a 
military unit, the morale, cohesion, and effectiveness was 
disrupted- His expertise is far more relevant to the question at 
issue than extrapolating from a police chief in Hew York or 
Seattle. 

KAJID emphasized the need for strong and effective leadership 
ts> effectively Implement non-discrisiination policies. The report 
cites a police chief Mho terminated his department's association 
with the Boy scouts and who marched in the city's gay pride parade 
as example of effective leadership in setting the tone for the 
deparlatient. ti47] l doubt seriously if the American people 
generally, and the military community specifically, want our 
military to abandon support for an institution such &s the Boy 
Scouts in order to make homosexuals feel Toore accepted in the 
joilitary. If this is the example of leadership that will be 
required to make ■Uie SASD recommendation work, the recommendation 
is out of touch with reality. 

Similar to the experience of foreign armies, RAHD found that 
a climate of discrimination, contrairy to the official policy, kept 
many homosexual police officers from declaring their homosexuality 
1144]. Mils, in turn, reduced the numbers of open homosexuals and 
thus reduced the problems with implementing a policy. Certainly 
S.MJD it not suggesting that we need to announce a policy of non- 
discrimination but allow, or even encotrrage, intolerance so to keep 
the numbers down and thus reduce the magnitude of problems. The 
fallacy is that this further undermines the value of the experience 
of police departments in trying to predict the impact the 
recommended policy will have on the military. 

Probably the most significant aspect of the KASD study of 
police and fire departments is the experience of the fire 
departments. KAND viewed the fire departments as a closer analogy 
to the military than police departmexrts because of the communal 
living arrangements typically found in fire houses and Oie need for 
close coordination and teamwork among firefighters battling a 
common enemy, the fire. Their theory seemed to be that by studying 
the acobmaodation of homosexuals in this setting, mote insight can 
be gained into how to integrate homosexuals Into the analogous 
military environment. 

The results of their investigation, however, revealed that in 
the six cities they visited no male fire filter on any force 
ackhowledged his homosexuality, in spite of the existence of non- 
discrimination policies. tl22] Thus, the Impact of open 
homosexuality on the forced living oonditions and lack of privacy 
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fouBd in the jailitary oan not be iJetermined* KftiTO doesn't itnow 
aaat the impact on military morale, discipline, and unit 
effectiveness would be if their policy recoamendation is 
implejaentea. Shis, again, underscores the ©jcperimental nature of 
the RiND reoomaendations . 

Apparently, BAND thinXs that the phenomenon of remaining "in 
the closet" will continue and few homosexuals will announce their 
sexuality even if the policy changes, with few homosexuals "coning 
out" the actual problems will be few, they reason. Enlightened 
leadership will certainly be able to deal with the few problems 
that do arise. While this scenario may be comforting in the 
confines of EAHD's academic setting, there is no assurance that 
these assumptions will become reality in the field, furthermore, 
it ignores the political activity and interest that has surrounded 
this issue. While some homosexuals will remain closeted for any 
nmnber of personal reasons, we simply do not know what will happen 
and ia»ere is no reliable way to predict what will take place, 
ftamembar, we had a manber of soldiers "coma out" based purely on 
tije president's promise to lift the ban. if samd's rosey picture 
does not coae to pass, we find our isilitary engaged in a social war 
at the expense of preparing to fight a real war. 

Chapter S. Potential Insights from Analogous Sitimtioiisr 
Integrating Blacks Into the n.S. Hilitary 

SASO concludes that the problems and difficulties with racial 
integration serve as a useful guide to the integration of 
homosexuals. [158] 5he report acknowledges the argument that 
raciai classes and sexuality are very different aspects of a 
parson's identity. But the studV also concludes that racially 
integrating the military was so difficult that it does provide a 
useful history lesson in the effort to permit homosexuals to serve, 
somewhat contrary to the rather easy and troiflole-free experiences 
of foreign armies and domestic police and fire departments, the 
HAHD study finds "any assertion that racial integration was 
inherently less problematic than the integration of homosexuals 
tpd^ must be viewed with skeptioism, " (150) Thus, RAND uses 
racial integration analogy as a guide for implementing ohange, not 
determining whether change is valid, needed, or appropriate. 

Interestingly, RAND points to "strong leadership" as the key 
to making it work. in point of fact, most of the evidence of 
“strong leadership" amounts to affirmative action type programs and 
directives that set minorities apart for special treaianont and 
protection — the very types of programs that fire and police 
experience found to increase resentment and which RAND then says 
are not necessary. 

One major difference between the racial situation and the 
homosexual problem not addressed. by EAHD is that the armed forces 
already allowed blacflts. The problem was one of integration, not 
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exclusion. In fact, tho segregation that existed actually created 
protleios tbat effected military readiness and oomtat capability. 
It is , faulty logic to use tbe example of moving from segregation to 
integration to justify tne liove from exclusion to integration. The 
two are fundamentally different. If anything, the problems will be 
greater and there is not the underlying military benefits that will 
be achieved. Moving from a racially segregated to a racially 
intagrated military actually improved the efficiency of the 
service. The best one can say at this point on the homosexual 
issue is' that permitting homosexaals to serve may not reduce combat 
effedtiveness over the long-term. Ho one has made a serious 
argument that inclusion of homosexuals has any real military 
joatif ioation . 

on page 1S9, SAiro emphasiaea that the focus on race relations 
in the military was to change behavior, not attitudes, and that the 
same process should be followed re: homosexuals. The problem with 
this conclusion is that it ignores the specifies of the programs 
that the military used to control behavior. Race relations classes 
were retjuired of all members in the mid 70' s. J attended these 
classas as a lieutenant: 1 conducted race relations training for my 
soldiers. The objective of the training was to change attitudes. 
Certainly, overt behaviors were dealt with under existing laws and 
will continue to be handled that way. But the thrust of the 
classes and race relations seminars was clearly to change attitudes 
and to foster trust, cooperation, and cohesion be-tween and among 
racial groups . 

Separating behavior from attitudes can ho done on one level, 
but lilce orientation and conduct, at another level one leads 
inextricably to the other. The military spent millions of dollars 
and countless hours reforming racial attitudes. The military still 
trains race relations counsellors at the DoD race relations 
Institaite in Florida. The whole idea bdhind the training is to 
produce counsellors who can return to Units and help create a 
better warding environment by helping to change attitudes toward 
minority groups, women, and others. in fact, this school was 
featured in a recent television report as the premier example of 
race relations improvement techniques in the country. 

RaND's conclusion that integrating homosexuals will be at 
least as difficult as integrating the races is true; it may be a 
classic understatement,. If raoial integration is a useful model as 
RaBb believes, then it. follows that the same methods used to 
achieve racial harmony must be followed to achieve the 
accommodation of homdsaxuals. The racial harmony ultimately 
achieved in the military came about through a concerted effort to 
change racial attitudes and stereotypes. RAHD's claim that leaders 
only need to address behavior and not attitudes ignores the very 
history that SAND claims is so instructive. 

•aidpter a & 7. Relevant Public a»a Military Opinion 
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WHile RftHP repeatedly stresses tJsat behavior, not attitudes 
are the real hinderance to homoseitnals eerving, tiie opinions of 
enlisted siBn raised in the focus groups suggest otherwise. For 
ejcawpla, even those who were willing to accept htanosescuals in tdie 
worh group {“task cohesion”) “knowledge of a homosexual's sexual 
orientation was widely thought to be disruptive; in general, known 
homosexuals would not enjoy the trust and respect of their fallow 
soldiers and would, therefore, be unable to function effeotively." 
1331) 

so alter this situation and create a climate that will allow 
the hoiaosexual to "function effeotively," you have to change the 
soldier's attitude towards homosexuality. Apparently, RAW; wiaheB 
to downplOT this salient fact in order to maintain the impression 
that permitting homosexuals to serve is not an endorsement of 
feomosexual behavior or lifestyle. ' 

Eecewt court decisions have emphasized that policies based 
upon negative attitude^ of the majority toward the minority cannot 
be sustained. In other words, if the disruption that results tTceet 
integrating a certain minority group is caused by the negative 
attitudes of the majority towards the minority, the policy cannot 
stand and the majority must change its attitude. Pregiuently, 
proponents of this argument cite racial integration as an example 
of this principle. When the group-identifying characteristic is a 
benign facstor, like skin color, this principle will usually apply. 
Wwn the group-identifying factor is conduct related, however, the 
principle does not apply. Excluding convicted felons who have 
served their prison sentences from serving is, in part, based upon 
assumptions that other soldiers may not trust, cooperate, or feel 
they can rely upon one who has been convicted of a crime. The 
ia^vidual may have "paid his debt," but the presence of the 
conviction still creates a bar to service , To my knowledge, no one 
hap made a serious argument that excluding convicted felons who 
have served their sentences is improper because it ia based upon 
the prejudice of others. Proponents of the "private bias” argument 
refuse to acknowledge that homosexuality has anything to do with 
conduct. In reality, homosexuality has everything to do with 
conduct . 

Chapter 8. Issues of Concerns Effect of Allowing Homosexoals to 
serve in the «llitary on the prevalence of mV/hiBS 

BAUD- concludes that due to testing at the MBPS "allowing 
homosexuals to seirve would not lead to an increase in the number of 
HIV-infected military aocegsions ." t3S4J They admit, however, 
that "it Is not possible to accurately estimate the likely effects 
on HIV infection rates among military personnel of allowing 
hoBOEexuEils to serve." £255) Again, we are embarking upon an 
experiment in which most of the iimportant variables are unknown. 
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She paragraph on page 271 is inerediblei- Claiinlng that an 
increase in HIV infection rates would have little influence on 
military effectiveness because the HIV infected soldier would not 
depicy illustrates an incredible laclc of understanding of teaawork 
and unit ("task" cohesion) raission dynamics. Heplaolng. the HIV“ 
infected soldier at the last minute before deployment certainly 
disrupts the unit's ability to function in the way they have 
trained, you must bring in a new menbar who has not trained with 
the unit and you will experience sons reduced eff ectivaneBS until 
the new menher gets up to speed on his or her . responsibilities . 
True, other factors can and do remove soldiers from their units at 
the last minute. Certainly combat casualties will remove soldiers 
and necessitate replacements who have not been part of the team. 
But these situations do impact unit effectiveness. It still takes 
time to get the replacement “up to speed." Unless there is a valid 
ailitary reason to inject another possible disruptive influence on 
the unit's ability to function, it should be avoided. 

ehapter lO, Hhat is known About unit Ccaiesion and Hllitary 
Performance. 

Page 283 says it all: 

At present, there, is no scientific evidence regarding the 
effects of acknowledged homosexuals on a unit's cohesion 
and combat effectiveness. Thus, any attempt to predict 
the conseguences of allowing them to serve in the O.S. 
military is necessarily speculative. 

She RAHD Study does SOT produce any information, evidence, or 
policy reasons. for embarking upon such a social experiment. This, 
of course, stems from their charter not to determine if the policy 
should change, but to determine bow to change the policy. 

RAND notes that various experts have differing opinions op the 
issues- The study refers to the views of Henderson, Marlowe, and 
HoskoB and those of Korb, Segal, and steilm and implies that they 
are of eguai weight. In weighing expert opinion, the 
qualifications, background, training, and experience of the expwct. 
is critical. BAUID does not discuss the professional qualifications 
of the various witnesses. Indeed, Dr. Horb is scholar with the 
Brookings Institute and a politician With experience in military 
peronnel matters at the senior policy level. Stsihm is a professor 
lidio has ohampioned gay rights In her writings. Segal is a 
sociologist, but apparently has not made the military culture the 
area of speoialization in his professional work like Dr. Moskos. 
fciarlow© and Henderson, like MOSkos, have devoted almost their 
entire professional lives to the study of the military culture and 
its sociological implications. To imply equal weight to the 
various opinions is a convenient way to avoid dealing with the real 
Issues , 
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In fact, EASO seews to discount tJie actual experience, of 
aiiitary leaders liJce HBH SchsKartzlcopE , and rely instead ttpon tte 
ntQXB aoadsmio approacn to the issue. This fadls to appreciate that 
the policy laust be itspleraented in the real uorldj in military units 
that must live, train, and ultimately fight together. While 
classroom aiscuBsions are interesting, th^ are in the final 
analysis only theories. Even RAHD aoKnowl edges that It cannot 
predict, much lasB guarantee, that its theories will actually worh 
under the stress of military operations. 


The chapter repeatedly stresses that there is no scientific 
e\!idenoe on the effects of homosexuality on unit cohesion. HAJtO 
also implies that any adverse effect will be minimum because few 
people will actually actoiowledge their homosexuality. We are now 
ashed to embark upon this experiment, not knowing the potential 
adverse results for national security and are oomforted by the 
statement that it won't be too bad because homosexuals won't really 
join or reveal their homosexuality, in other words, the chapter 
seems to argue that the presence of homosexuais who are elosetad 
will not harm cohesion. That is what the ourront policy fosters. 

If the. fact that the numbers of open hompsexuals Who actually 
serve will be very limited and because of that self-limitation unit 
adhesion will not suffer, why does the SAND report make 
roeommendations to create a more tolerant atmosphere for 
homosexuals in the military? If the atmosphere becomes more 
tolerant, one would expect more open homosexuals to serve and the 
unknown effects on unit cohesion would come to pass. 

Despite the study's repeated oiaim that only behavior control 
is necessary to fully integrate homosexuals, the discussion seems 
to stress that attitudes toward homosexuality must and will change, 
Furthermore, if the policy change is implemented, the military will 
put the full force of law and its coercive authority behind it. 

Itoe study's separation of task and social cohesion is 
interesting. While I am not a sociologist, I find it interesting 
that apparently few of the military experts who have studied this 
area seem to think breaking cohesion down into “task" and "social" 
in the Military context is useful. Unlike other groins that social 
scientists may study, the military unit is not just a work gronp or 
s. eooial group; it is both and more. Extrapolating outside studies 
and applying them to the military is problematic at bast and is a 
poor method to develop personnel policies that should be designed 
to enhance national defense. Overall, the chapter on unit cohesion 
acknowledges that there are some real problems with allowing 
homosexuals to serve £329], Ultimately, it will take considerable 
attention, time, effort, and resources to insure that this 
"e^eriment" is successful. To what end? kfo one has yet made a 
cogent argument that changing the policy will enhance combat 
effectiveness - 
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taSapter ai. SeB^oal Orientation an® the Military: Some Ijegol 
ConsiOeratione 

The KftND study ultijiiately eoncluded that endincj the ban o» 
bowosexoals was a policy choice, not a legal reguireaent. In other 
words, the OoD policy did not violate the constitution and that 
Federal courts are not likely to substitute their judgment for that 
of the military. 

The "not germane" policy recommended by the EAHD is eitiilar to 
the "ssjoiBl orientation is not a bar to service" policy proposed by 
Secretary Aspin on July 19. RAKD, however, recognizes the inherent 
difficulties with trying to separate orientation and conduct and, 
unlike the secretary 's policy, recommends changing the military's 
long-standing rules on sodomy. Basically, KAKD rccominenda adopting 
a policy that does not punish or condemn private consensual sexual 
activity and offers a way to accomplish this without going through 
Congress to change the OCMJ. 

Such a fundamental change in military law, While perhaps 
within the President's legal authority, seems unwise as a matter of 
policy. Societal attitudes toward certain behaviors are usually 
reflected in the governing criminal code. If societal attitudes 
have changed sufficiently to support a change in the law, the law- 
making branch of government should perform its constitutional 
function. It seems rather presumptions for a single individual, 
even if he is the Commander-in-caiief , to wake the policy choice to 
change the criminal nature of certain conduct. 

An interesting aspect of the RAHD study is its treatment of 
heterosexual privacy rights. 13633 This has long been one of the 
fundamental goestions in the national debate. Many of the prsAilems 
associated with service by homosexuals stem from the invasion of 
privacy that occurs when the underlying presumption that sexual 
opposites attract is invalid. This is not to say that all 
homosexuals are predatory and will attack heterosexuals in the 
shower. Wo still segregate males and females to provide a modicum 
of personal privacy. We do this, not because all males will 
sexually assault females, but because we have recognized that one 
should have some degree of control over the exposure of their body 
in the presenae of one who might find them sexually attractive. 

Strangely enough, the 51.3 million of taxpayer's money spent 
on the BAND report did not even address this issue. The study 
devotes Just slightly more than one page out of S18 to this problem 
and. offers no analysis or insights into the problem. While KAMI) 
acknowledged "an important policy consideration is to balance the 
privacy rights of member of the military who object to 
homosexuality with the principle that sexual orientation is not 
germane to military service" [363] it simply neglected to conduct 
any analysis of the issue. 
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The RajJB study treats this, as a legal issue and concludes that 
a court anight allow a heterosexual out of his nilitavy obligation 
if bis objection to sharing close quarters with a hontoeexwal was 
sufficiently oongielling. Ultimately, concludes that 
heterosexuals haw© no legitimate, privacy interests worthy of 
oonsideration. They dispose of the entire problem with the 
solution that "flexible comraand policy . . , and flexibility in 
sleeping and bathroom facilities, where feasible," will be 
sufficient. (3S3] This approach essentially says that 
heterosexual privacy interests must give way to the interests of 
homosexuals in serving in the military, interestingly, the EAHD 
study does not go into any analysis of these competing interests. 
It merely picks one over the other. [363] appendix B, however, 
fully supports the problem of privacy in the military context. It 
documents and concludes that "members are required to live in close 
proximity in environments that provide little privacy." [417] 
Despite the obvious analogy between gender segregation and privacy 
rights, the RARD study did not address this aspect. 
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OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
4000 DEFENSE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON. DC 20301-4000 


'’EnSONMEU Ar(D JAN 2 7 2C:3 

RGAOt^4esS 

The Honorable Vic Snyder 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Oversight and Investigations 
Committee on Armed Services 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chainnan: 

Thank you for your question to Secretary Gates at the House Armed Services Committee 
hearing on January 27, 2009 regarding the practice of “burrowing in” of political appointees. He 
has asked me to respond on his behalf. 

We are confident that Department does not have a problem with political appointees 
inteijecting themselves into the permanent workforce. Our personnel actions remain free of 
political influence or other improprieties, and we will continue to ensure that “burrowing-in” is not 
a problem as we progress through this transition period. 

During this presidential election period, the Department set forth a strong policy that all 
actions would adhere to merit system principles, remain free of prohibited personnel actions, and 
comply with relevant civil service laws, rules and regulations. This policy was formalized on May 
19, 2008, through a memorandum to Department Components and Defense agencies (enclosure 1). 
This guidance supplemented the Office of Personnel Management (0PM) memorandum dated 
March 17, 2008, “Appointment and Awards During the 2008 Presidential election period” 
(enclosure 2). Throughout the transition period, we have continued to routinely review personnel 
actions to ensure that 0PM and Department guidance is being followed. 

Thank you again for your question and for your support of the Department. 1 look forward 
to working with you and your colleagues on future Department issues. 

Sincerely, 

6?iai 

Gail H. McGinn 

Deputy Under Secretary of Defense (Plans) 

Performing the Duties of the 
Undersecretary of Defense 
(Personnel and Readiness) 

Enclosures: 

As stated 
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MEMORANDUM FOR HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 

l-ROM: LINDA M SPRINGER 

DIRECTOR 

Subject: Appoinimenis and Awards During the 200S Prcsidcmlal Election Period 

Dtiring this Presidential election year. I would like lo remind agency heads of the need to ensure 
ail personnel actions remain free of political influence or other improprieties and meet all 
rcievani civil service laws, rules, and regulations. All official personnel records shotiid clearly 
documeni coniinucd adherence to Federal rno-it principles and remain free ofany prohibited 
personnel practices, hi jtarticular, any appoinlnienls Of Schedule C and Noticareer Senior 
Exccutis'c Service (SF.S) employees to competitive sendee positions or to SFS pnsitions by 
career appoinimeni require careful attention to ensure they comply v. iih merit principles 
regarding fair and open conipcUtion. 

As the U.S. Office of Personnel Maiiugcment (OPM) has done in the past, 1 am instituting a 
retniircmeni for ihe pre-appointment review of all compclillvc service appointment aciions that 
invoK e the appointment or conversion of u Schedule C or Noncarecr SES employee. 

During this period, OPM will continue the current practice ofconducting merit staffing reviews 
of proposed SES selections of Schedule C and Noncareer SFS appointees before those selections 
arc prcseitrctl to a Oualirteaiions Review Board for ecnillcaiion of c.'cccuiivc qualincations. 

OPM will alsn .suspend the proceasingorQiuilificaiions Review Board eases durinu Agency 
Head transitions. 

1 have allachcd additional guidance concerning competitive service and SES appoinimenls, 
incentive tiwartls, and other entpioyment inauers. as well as instructions for .submiliini; reiiiicsfs 
for )jre-appoinuncni review. If you have questions or need further inrtirnuuion. please coniaci 
me at (202) hUb-IOOn. Siaffinquirics should be referred to your agency's OPM Human Capital 
Officer. 



Aiiaclmtcnis 


1. Guidelines on Processing Certain Appointments and Awards during the 200S Election Period 

2. Pre-Appointment Review Checklist 

Merit System Principles. Prohibited Personnel Practices, Civil .Serv-ice Rules 
4. Dos and Pon’Ls for Converting Schedule C und Noncarecr SES Umpioyces to the 
Uompciiiivc Service 


cc; ChicrUuman Capital Officers 
Human Resources Direcioi-s 



i i-i '.-•iMifc the Ke-'.kri! Cj.ivemtiiiri:! 
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GUTDEIJNES ON PROCESSING CERTAIN APPOINTMENTS AND AWARDS 
DURING THE 2008 ELECTION PERIOD 

Tlie U.S. OiTicc of Pcritoniiel Management (OPNI) and Federal agencies share basic 
responsibility for ensuring all personnel actions adhere to iJic Federal merit principles at 5 U.S.C. 
2201 and remain free of any prohibited personnel practices set forth at 5 IfS.C. 2302. During an 
election period, these requirements demand panicularly close attention. OP.Vl has provided 
guidance coneeming the special considerations that apply during an election period to ensure all 
agency personnel actions aditere faithfully to these principles. 

This guidance identifies personnel actions that require particular atlcnlioii and cstablislies 
procedures for the pre-appointnicnt review of certain competitive scrv'icc appointment action.^ 
befor e they go into effect. 


I. .Anpoiiitinu E xc epted Service Employees to the Comnetitive Sendee 

0PM will cutiduc! a pre-appointment review of the followina competitive service appointment 
aciiotis to ensure they comply with all applicable civil service law.s, rules, and regulalion.s. In ito 
ease may an agency makorui appointment covered by this section prior to receiving specilic 
aiilhorizalion from OP.M: 

A. Proposed competitive service appointment actions that involve a cniTunt or Ibniier 
(within the last five years) incumbent of an c.xecutive hranch position e.ccepted from the 
competiuve service under Schedule C. 

D. Proposed competitive ser/ice appointment actions that involve a current or former 
(within the last five years) Nqncarcer Senior F..\eculivc Sen ice (SES) appointee. 

.Vo/c'.- Schc'iltite C employi’cs may not he cleitiileil to compinilive senice posHroits withaal 
prior 0PM approval /.see J CFR 300.30! ta)] ami no competitive .vc/avre vtinaicy .•ihmilri 
he created for the sole i>nrposc oJ'.';elecriiig a Schedule C or !\'oncareer SES employee, 

.■\gcncio3 should use the oltached Prc-Appoinlmcnt Review Record ofProposed Competitive 
Service Appointment to request OP.M review of a competitive service appointment action 
involving a .Schedule C or Noncareer SES employee. 

II. .i\nnoinling Employees to th e Senior Executive Service 

0PM will continue to conduct merit staffing reviews of proposed SES selections that involve a 
current or fonner .Schedule C or Noncareer SES appoinlec beforG such cases are fonnally 
presented to a Quaiilications Review Board. Agencies should carefully review all actions which 
would result in the Career SES appoinimeni of a Schedule C or Noncarccr SES before such cases 
arc forwarded to 0PM. 

Note: All .'lES vacancies w he /Hied by inilipl Career appointment must hepuhlicly 
anmmiKcd (5 CFR 317.501). Only a Career SES or career- type nnn-SES appoinree may 
he detailed to a Carear-Resenvd pasiltoit (5 CFR 3I7.903(c}). 
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in addition, 0PM will sitspcnd the processing of Qualifications Review Board cases when an 
Agency Head leaves office or announces his or her intention to leave office, or if the President 
has nominated a new Agency Head. 0PM iniiroscs a moraloriuni on Oimlillcaiions Review 
Board cases as u courtesy to a new Agency Head when it learns ofan Agency 1 lead's phinncd 
departure. However. 0PM will consider requests; for exceptions to such a mordlorium on a casc- 
by-case basis. When a presidential transition occurs, OP.M will dctcrnihic the disposiiinn of 
QRB cases based upon the policy ofthe new Administration. 

111. Prohibition on .Awards to Certain Anpointees 

Under 5 U.S.C 4.5()S. utt incentive award may not be given during the period hogimiing June 1 , 
2008. through .lanimry 20, 2009, to a senior politically appointed officer, defined as: 

1 . An individual who serves in an SES position and is not a career appointee a.s defined in 5 
U.S.C. .M32(aK4j: or. 

2. An individual who senes in a position of a confidential or policy dctcrniining character 
as a Schedule C employee. 

Because Limited Tcnn.'Limitcd Emergency appointees are not “career appointees.'’ they meet 
this definition of senior politically appointed officer and cannot receive ijircnlive awards during 
the 200S election period. 

For additional guidance regarding appointments and awards during the 200S Presidential election 
period, please coiitaci the Deputy .Associate Director for your agency in OEM's Human ('apiiul 
Leadership and Merit System Accountability Division by calling 202-605-1575. StalT inciuiries 
should be refeired to die appropriate OPM Human Capital Officer. 
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PRE-APPOINTMENT REMEW CHECKLIST 


Agency; 

Selectcc: 


i Current (or former) Position/Appt, Authority: 


Proposed Position/Appt. Authority; _ 


Please suhmi! the i foamienrciriaii cited hehw along with a.dnled cover letter signed hr the 
agency UR Oirecior itiai provides: (ij certifictiiion front the appointing innhoriiy that the 
proposi ti action ineers all nierit and fitness retpiiretnenls in J U.S.C. J.'OI and -dOJ ami Civil 
Sen-ire Rules 4.2 anil 7. ! Aet- Mhichnwni 3): and (2) an agency point of coniart for fnlknc-np 
({iteslinns. 

o Tlie posilipu description for (he candidate's current or fonner appainlmcnl and llic position 
doseripiitm for the proposed uppoiiitmeiu. Please include ftiHy executed OF Ss or cmiivalcnls 
that document why and how the respective positions were cstalilished. lixplaln any 
relationship between lltc two positions. 

» .A sialemenl cxplaininu the di.sposition of the proposed seIcctccN current Schedule C or 
N'oiicarccr SES position, if vacated. 

• The complete case file for the proposed merit selection, including: 

a The vacancy announcentent published in US.AJOBS on OPM’s Internet Web site. 

(proforably the US.A.iOBS printed version; if not, include the US.AJOBS control number) 
o Recniiling sources and advertising methods used in addition to l.'.S.A.IOBS 
o Tlie job analysis, justification of any selective factor, and rating sclicdule.'creditiiig plan 
o -Appiication.s from all who applied and infonnalion showing how caclt was rated 
o infonTialion showing how regulatory requirements of tile Inleragcney Career I'mnsilinn 
Assistance Program (ICTAF) were met 

o Tlie referral list or lists issued to liie selecting official and the completed referrai list 
documenting the tentative selection 

« .A description of candidate sources considered other than from a competitive vacancy 
aniiouucemeni and the resulting Tefcrral lists forwarded to tlie selecting official, ifany. 

• nic n.amc of the selecting official and his or her title, telephone number, and type of 
appointment (e.g,, career SES, Schedule C, Presidential .Appoiincc). 

PIca, 5 e contact ynur agency's 0PM Humaii Capital Offleef for additional giiitlance on .siibiiiittiiig 

requests for Pre-appointmcnl Review 
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MERI T SYSTEM PRINCIPLES. PROHIBITED PERSONNEL PRACTICES, CI\TL 

SERVICE RULES 


g 2301. Merit system principles 
(a) This section shall apply io- 

(1) an Exeemive agency; and 

(2) the Governmem Printing Office. 

fb) Federal personnel management should he implemented consisleni with the following merit 
sy.stcm principles; 

(1) Recniilniont should be Tram qualified individuals from appropriate sources in an 
endeavor to achieve a work force from all scatienls of society, ami selection and 
advanccmciil should be determined solely on the httsis of relative ability, knowledge anil 
skills, after fair and open competition which assures that all receive equal opponimily. 

(2) All employees and applicLims for employment should receive fair and equitable treatincm 
in all aspects of personnel mnnagemenl wiihoul regard to polilical affilialion. race, color, 
religion, national origin, sex, marital status, age, or handicapping condition, and with proper 
regard for their privacy and constinuionai rights. 

(.3) Equal pay should be prot-ided for work of equal value, with appropriate con.sidertllion of 
bolli national and local rales paid by cmploycra in the private sector, and appropriate 
incentives and recognition should be provided for c.xcellencc in perfomiance. 

(4) Ail employees should maintain high standards of integrity, conduct, and concern for the 
public interest. 

(5) The Tedcnil work force should be used efficiently and effectively, 

(6) Employees should be retained on the basis of adequacy of their pcrlbmiaiice, inadequate 
perfonnanco slwuld be coirecied. and employees should be separalctl v. hu Ciiniwl or will not 
improve their perfonnanee lu meet required standards. 

(7) Employee.s should bc provided effective education and training in eases in which such 
education and Iruining would result in belter organizational and individual performance. 

(S) Employees should be— 

(A) protected agains! arbitrary' action, personal favorilism, or coercion for panisan 
political puqtoses. and 
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(B) prohibited from using their official authority or influence !br the purpose of 
interfering with or affecting the result of an election or a nomination for election. 

(9) Employees should be prafected against reprisal for the lawful disclosttrc of in ronnation 
which the employees reasonably believe evidences— 

(A) a \-inlalioii of any hiw. mle, or regulation, or 

t'B) mismnnagcmcnl, a gross waste of funds, an abuse of niithoriiy, or a substanlial and 
specific danger to public health or safety. 

(c) In administering the provisions of this chapicr- 

(!) with respect to any agency (as defined in section 2302(a)(2)(C) of this title), the I’rosidcm 
shall, pursuant la the aiUhprily othenvisc .tvailable under this title, take any action including 
the issuance of rales, regiilaiioas, or directives; and 

(2) with respect to any entity in the executive branch which is not such zn agency or pan of 
such an agency, tlte head of such entity shall, pursuant to authority otherwise available, lake 
any action, including file issuance of rules, regulations, or directives; 

which is eoiisislcm wiLh the provisions Of this title and which the President or the head, as the 
case may he. determines is necessary to ensure that personnel management is based on and 
embodies the merit system principles. 

§ 2.102. Prohibited personnel practices 

{a)(l) Pur the purpose of this title, '■prohibited personnel practice'' mean.s any aeliou dc.'-'erihed in 
subsection I'b). 

(2) For the purpose of lliis section- 
(.•\) ‘'personnel tiction” means- 

(i) .in appointment: 

(ii) a promotion; 

(iii) an action under chapter 7.5 of this title or other disciplinary or corrcciivc action; 

(iv) :i detail, transfer, or reassignment; 

(v) a reinstatement; 

(vi) a resloralion; 

(vii) a reemployment; 

(viii) u performance evaluation trader chapter 43 of this title: 

fix) a decision ccmceniingpay, benefits, or awards concerning cditcalion or training if 
the education or training may reason-ably be expected to lead to an appointment, 
promotion, pcrfonnancc evaluation, or other action described in this subparagraph; 

(.\ ) a decision to order psychiatric testing or c.xamination; and 
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(xi) any other signi ficant cliangc in duties, responsibilities, or tvorking conditions; 
'.vitii rcsitcct to an employee in, or applicant for, a covered position in an agency, and 
in the case of an alleged prohibiloi personnel practice described in subscclinn (h)(S). 
an employee or applicant for emploMTient in a Government corporation a.s defined in 
section 9101 of title 3 1; 


iBi ■'ent'ered po.sition" means, wiili respect to any per.sonnel action. an>' position in the 
competitive sendee, a career appointee position in the Senior Executive Sen iee, or :i 
position in the excepted sendee, but does not include any position which is. prior to the 
personnel action — 

(i) cxccplcd from the compcliiivu service because of its confidcnlial, policy- 
detennining. policy-making, or policy-advocating character: nr 

(ii) excluded from the coverage of this section by the Pre.5idcnt based on a 
detcnninalion by the president that it is necessary and waiTanled by cotiditions tif 
good adminisirmion; and 

(C) "agency'' means an F-xecutive agency and the Govenimeni Printing Offee. hut does 
not incUulc— 

(i) n Govcmraonl corporation, except in the case of an alleged prohibileci por.snnnel 
praeiice described under subsection lbJ(S}; 

(ii) the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Gemral Intelligence .Agency, the Defense 
Imelligencc .Agency, the National Geospatial-Imclligcnce .Agency, the National 
Secarity Agency, and, as detennined by the President, any E.xecuiive tigency or imil, 
thereof the principal function ofwliicb is the cond.uci of foreign inlolligcncc or 
cnunlerintelligence activities; or 

(iii) the Goveranicni .Accountability Office. 

(bl .Any employee who has authority to take, direct others to take, recommend, or approve any 
personnel action, sliali nor, with respect to such aulhority- 

(!) di.scriininatc for or against any employee or applicant for cmploynieiit- 

(A) on the basis of race, color, religion, se.x, or national origin, as prohihiled under 
section 7 1 7 of the Civil Rights .Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 200Dc-l 6): 

(Bj on the basis of age, as prohibited under sections 12 and 15 of the .Age Di.scriminiition 
in Hmpioymcnl Act of 1967 (29 U.S.C. 631. 633nl; 

(Cl on the basis of sex. a.s prohibited under section 6(d) of the Fair Labor Standtuds Act 
on93S (29 U.S.C. 206i;d)); 


(D) on the basis of handicapping condition, its prohibited under section 50 1 of the 
Rchahililaiimi .Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C, 791); or 
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(E) on the bttsis of marital status or political affiliation, as prohi'hited under any law. rule, 
or ro»iilauon; 

(2 ) solicit or coiisider any recommendation or statement, oral or written, with rospccl to any 
individual who requests or is under consideration for any personnel action unless such 
recommendation or statement is based on the personal knowledge or records of the person 
furnishing it ami consi.sts of — 

i A) an evaluation of the work performance, ability, aptitude, or general qualifications of 
such individual; or 

(B) tin c\ aluation of the character, loyalty, or suitability ofstich indi\idu3l; 

(3 ) coerce the political activity of atiy person (including the providing of any politic.nl 
contribution or sen-ice), or take any action against any employee or applicant for 
employment as a reprisal for the refusal of any person to engage in such polilicai activity; 

(4) dccei\'e or ■'.Yillfully ohstruct any person with respect to such person’s right to compete for 
cmploymenU 

(5) influence any person to withdraw from competition for any position for the purpose of 
improving or injuring tltc prospects of any other person for employment; 

(6) grant any preference or ads'antage not authorized by law, rule, or regulation to any 
employee or applicant for emplayment (including defining the scope or inanner of 
conipelilion or the requirements for any position) for the purpose of improving or injuring the 
prospects ofuny paiticular pe/son for emplotnicnt; 

(7) appoint, employ, promote, advance, or advocate for appoinimenl, cmplo.nncm. 
promotion, or ndviinccmcnl, in or to a civilian position any individual who is a rehilit’c (u.k 
dcllncd in .scelion 31 lf)(ut(3) oflhis title) ofsueh employee, if such position is in the agency 
in which .such employee is scrvdng as a public official (a,s defined in section .31 10(u)(2) of 
this title) or over which such employee e.xercises jurisdiclinn or control as such an official; 

(Sliake or fail to lukc, or threaten to lake or fail to take, a personnel action with rcspecl to 
any employee or applicant for employment because of— 

(A) any disclo.surc of information by an employee or applicant which the employee or 
applicant reasonably believes cvidenccs- 

(i) a violation of any !aw, ndc or regulation, or 

(ii) gross mismanagement, a gross wtastc of firnds. an abuse of amhoriiy, or a 
.subslaniial and specific danger to public health or .safely. 
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if such disclosure is not specifically prohibited by law and if such information is not 
spc-ci fically required by Executive order to be V.ept secret in the interest of naliontii 
defense or the conduct of foreign affairs; or 

(B) any disclosure to tlie Special Counsel, or to the Inspector General of an agency or 
another employee designated by the head of the agency to recei\'e .sucli disclosures, of 
inlbrntaimn which the ompioyce or applicant reasonably believes evidences- 

(i) a violation of tiny law, rule, or regulation, or 

(ii) gross mismanauemen!, a gross waste of funds, an abuse of nuthorily, nr a 
substantia! and specific danger to public health or safety, 

(9) take or fail to take, or threaten to lake or fail to take, any personnel action tigainsl any 
employee or applicant for cinploymem because of— 

(A) the exercise of any appeal, complaint, or grievance right grained by any law. rule, or 
regulation; 


!8) testifying for or olhsrwise lawfully assisting any individual in the exercise of any 
right rclciTeil to in subparagraph (.A.l; 

(C) cooperating with or disclosing information to the Inspector General of an agency, or 
the Special Counsel, in accordance with applicable provisions of law; or 

(,D) for rafusing to obey an order that would require the individual to violate a law; 

( 1 0) discriminate for or against any .employee or applicant for employment oil the basis of 
conduct which tloes not adversely affect the perrormance of the employee or applictint or (he 
performance ufolhers; except that nothing in this paragraph shiill prohibit an agciiey from 
taking into account in determining suitability or fitness any conviction oflhc employee or 
applicant for any crinie under the laws of any State, of the District of Columbia, or oi the 
United StiUe.s; 

( I ! >(A) knowingly lake, recommend, or approve any personnel action if the Ittking Dr,such 
action would violate a veicrans' preference reqtiircmcm; or 

fB) knowingly fail to lake, recommend, or approve any personnel action if the failure In take 
such acliait would violate a \ cterans' preference requirement; or 

(12) lake or Fail to take any other personnel action if the taking of or failure to take such 
action violates any law, rule. Or regulation implementing, or directly concerning, the merit 
system principles eoniained in scclioh 2301 of this title. 


This .subsection shall not be construed to aullrarize the withholding of information from the 
Congress or the taking of any personnel action against an employee who tliscloses inioimation to 
the Congress. 
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(c) The head nf each agency shall be responsible for the prc\’cntioii of prohibited personnel 
praclices, far the compliance with andenforcemerit of applicable civil sendee iavss, rules, and 
regulations, and other aspects of personnel management, and for ensuring tin consultation with 
the Odicc of Special Counsel) that agency employees are infonned of the rigltis and remedies 
available to tlicni under Llii,s chapter and chapter 12 of this title. .Any individual to whom the 
head of an agency delegates authority for personnel manageniem. or for any aspect thereof, shall 
be similarly responsible within the limits of the delegation. 

(d) This section shall not be constnicd to e.vtingutsh or lessen any effort to achieve equal 
employment opportunity Ihrongli affirmative action or any righi or remedy avaihiblc to any 
employee or applicant for employment in the civil service under-- 

(1 ) section 71 7 of the Civil Rights .Act of 1 964 (42 U.S.C. 2000c- 1 6). prohibiting 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, se.'i. or national origin; 

{2) sections 12 and 15 ofthe Age Discriminarion in Employment .Act of 1967 (29 (t.S.C. 
631, (i3.ja). prohibiting discrimination on the basis of age; 

(3) iinder section 6(d) ofthe Fair Labor Standards .Act of 1 938 (29 U.S.C, 206 (d)'), 
prohibiting discrimination on the basis of sex; 

(4) section 50) ofthe Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 791), prohibiting discrimination 
on the basis of handicapping condition; or 

(5) the provisioii-s of any law, rule, or regulation prohibiting tli.scrimination on the ba.si.s of 
marital status or political affiliation. 

(e) { 1 ) For the purpose of this .section, the term “veterans’ preference rcqnircinetil” means .my of 
the Ibllowing provisions of law; 


(A) Sections 2I0S. 3305(b). 3309. 3310, 3.31 1, 3312, 3313. 3314. 3315. 3310.3317(b), 33l,S. 
3320. 3351, 3352. 3363. 3501. 3502fb). 3504, and 4303(e) and (with respect to a preference 
eligible rcleiTed to in section 75! !(u)( 1KB)) subchapter 11 of chapter 75 tmd section 7701 . 

(B) SccI!oiib 943(c)|2) and )7S4(c) oftille 10. 

(C) Section i30S{b) ofthe Alaska National Interest Lands Coii.servation .Act. 

(D) Section 301(c) of the Foreign Sendee .Act ofl9S0. 

(E) Sections 1061 f), 728 1(e), and 7S02(c) of title 38. 

(F) Section I00.5(ii} of title 39. 
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(G) Any other provision of law that the Director oPthe OlTiqe of Personnel Manaeenicnt 
designates in regulations us being a veterans' preference requii cmcnt for liie purpi'scs of litis 
suliscclion. 

(H) Any: regulation prescribed under subsection (b) or(c) of section 1302 and any other 
regulation lhai imjtlcments a provision of law referred to in any oi'ihe preceding 
subparagraphs. 

(2) Notwiihstanding wiy other prot'ision of this title, no authority to order corrective action shall 
be available in cttnneciion with a proliibited personnel practice described in subsection (hlil 1 ). 
Noiliing in this paragraph shall he considered to afreet any authority under secliLiii 1215 Irelaiing 
to disciplinary action). 


Civil Service Rule 4.2 

Prohibition auain st racial, p oliti c al or religious discriTninalion . No per son etnplovei! in the 
e.xecirtive branch of rhe FedcrafGovemnlent who has authority to take or rcconinrend arty 
personnel action with respect to tiny person who is an eiiiploycc irr die competitive .service or any 
eligible or applicant for a positiorr in the competitive service shall ni:ii-;c any inquiry cottcemtng 
the race, political nlTtliulibn. or religious beliefs of any such employee, eligible, or .applicant. .All 
disclosures concerning such matters shulfbe ignored, e.xccpt as to such mcmbcrshiii in political 
parlies Drorganiitaiions as constitutes by law a disqualification for Govemmem employment. N’o 
tliscriinination shall he exercised, threatened, or promised by any person in the executive hrattch 
of the Federal Government against dr in favor of any employee in the coinpetilive service, or any 
eligible 01 “ applicam for u position in the compeiicive service because of his race, political 
afniiation. or religious beliefs, except as may be authorized or required by law. 


Civil Ser vice Rule 7.1 

Discretion in filling vacarick'S . In his discretion, an appointing officer may rill any position in 
the competitive service cither by competitive appointment from a civil service register or by 
nonconipciiiiv e selection of a present of former Federal employee. In aecordanee with liic Civil 
Service Regulations. He sh.all exercise his discretion in all personnel actions solely on Ihe h.n5is 
ofmerit and lirness and withoul regard to political or religious alTilintions. niariial statu.s, nr race. 
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Do’s and Don’ts for Converting Schedule C and 
Noncareer SES Employees to the Competitive Service 


0PM will continci iire-appointmcnt reviews of Schedule C and Noncareer SP.S employee 
appoinimcms to the competitive service beginning with the date oi'this meiiioranduin through 
Jurmary 20. 2000. 0PM seeks to ensure that the merit system principle of fair and open 
cotiipetition is protected. With this in mind, the two most common reason.s for 0PM not to 
approve an appointment or a conversion are: 

1 . Iho new position appears to have been designed solely for tiic individual wiio is 
being converted; and/or 

2. competition has been limited inappropriately. 

Below arc "Do'x" that wiiMielp agencies with the conversion approval process: 

• Do make a public announeemeritthrougb OPM's U.SA.!OBS when tilling competitive 
sen'ice vacancies fi-om camiidaies outside your own agency's coinpeiitive scr.'ioc 
work force. 


» Do carEfnlly consider the Interageiiey Career Transition .Assistance Plan for Displaced 
Employees regulations (5 CFR 330, Subpart G) before making sclcciions, 

• Do ensure the Chief Human Capital Olticcr and Human Re.sourccs Director closely 
review all such proposed actions, to determine if they meet the test of merit. 

" Do ensure the Chiel'Human Capital Officer and Human Resources Director giither all ' 
necessary inlcnial agency approvals before a case is presented to 0PM fur review. 

.And Dan'ts: 

« Don ’t create or announce a competitive service vacancy For the sole purpose of selecting 
a currem or foniier Schedule C or NoncarcerSES employee, 

e Don't remove the Schedule C or Noncarecr SES eiements of a position solely to ap)ioim 
the incumbent into the competitive .sonrice. 




UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

4000 DEFENSE PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20301-40C0 
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lEMORANDUM FOR; ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (M&RA) 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY (M&RA) 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (M&RA) 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMETN OF 
DEFENSE 

THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 

DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


SUBJECT: Department of Defense (DoD) Appointments and Awards During the 2008 
Presidential Election Period 

This memorandum reminds Department of Defense officials of the need to ensure 
that ail personnel actions remain free of political influence or other improprieties, adhere 
to Merit System Principles, remain free of Prohibited Personnel Practices, and comply 
with all other relevant civil service laws, rules and regulations regarding the appointment 
and assignment of personnel during the Presidential Election Period and upcoming 
Presidential Transition. It also supplements the Office of Personnel Management (OPM) 
memorandum dated March 17, 2008, Subject: “Appointments and Awards During the 
2008 Presidential Election Period” (Attachment 1), with DoD guidance and instructions. 

The 2008 Presidential Election Period is defined by OPM as the period beginning 
March 17, 2008, the date of the attached OPM memorandum through January 20, 2009. 
The appointments of Schedule C aad Noncareer Senior Executive (SES) employees to 
competitive service positions or to SES positions by career appointment require careful 
attention during this period to ensure they comply with the principles of fair and open 
competition. The following guidance applies. 

1. ApDOtnling Excepted Service F.mnlovees to the Competitive Service 

OPM wiO conduct a pre-appointment review of the appointment of a Schedule C and/or 
Noncareer SES appointee to a competitive sendee position or to SES position by career 
appointment beginning with the date of the OPM memorandum, March 17, 2008, to 
January 20, 2009. 

= The pre-appointment review includes proposed competitive service appointment 
actions that involve current or former (within the last 5ve years) incumbents of a 
position excepted from the competitive service under Schedule C. 
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® OPM’s pre-appointmeEt review must occur before SES selections are presented to 
the Qualifications Review Board (QRB) for qualifications certification. 0PM 
seeks to ensure that the merit system principle of fair and open competition is 
protected, 

o The two most common reasons for OPM disapproval of an appointment or 

conversion are: (1) the new position appears to have been designed solely for the 
individual who is being converted and or (2) competition has been limited 
inappropriately. 

o The OPM Pre-Appointment Review Checklist must be completed and submitted 
with appropriate supporting documentation through the Office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary of Defense (Civilian Personnel Policy) (ODUSD(CPP)) to the 
Office of Personnel Management. Following a review for compliance with OPM 
guidelines and completeness, we will forward the package to OPM with a copy of 
the transmittal to your points of contact. 

2. Appointing Emnlovees to the Senior Executive Service 

OPM will continue to conduct merit staffing reviews of proposed SES selections that 
involve a current or former Schedule C or Noncareer SES appointee before such cases are 
formally presented to the QRB beginning with the date of the OPM memorandum, March 
17, 2008, to January 20, 2009. 

In addition, OPM will suspend the processing of QRB cases when an Agency Head 
leaves office or announces his or her intention to leave office, or if the President has 
nominated a new Agency Head. This rule is not new and it remains in effect regardless 
of whether we are in a Presidential Election Period. This rule ensures that the incoming 
Agency Head will have the full opportunity to make executive resource decisions that 
will have an impact on the Agency’s performance. 

o The term “Head of Agency"_/b/- this purpose means the Secretary of Defense or in 
the case of the Military Departments, the Service Secretaries (5 CFR 317.901 and 
5 CFR 359.402). In the case of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and its 
Defense Agencies, the Head of Agency is the Secretaiy of Defense. 

o For career SES positions in the Military' Department that have a direct reporting 
relationship to the Secretary of Defense (first or second line chain of command), 
the Head of Agency is the Secretary of Defense. 

o Under limited circumstances and on a case-by-case basis, OPM will consider 
requests for exceptions to QRB moratorium. When a Presidential transition occurs 
later this year, OPM will determine the disposition of the QRB cases based upon 
the policy of the new Administration. 
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o The appropriate Head of Agency designees for the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and its Defense Agencies and DoD Field Activities as well as the Army, 
Air Force, Navy must submit requests and supporting documentation for an 
exception to the QRB moratorium through ODUSD(CPP) to the Office of 
Personnel Management, during the period March 1 7, 2008 to January 20, 2009. 

o The following 0PM and DoD criteria typically must be met for submission of a 
request for an exception to the QRB moratorium: 

OPM Criteria 

o The Head of Agency likely would not have a personal interest in the selection of 
an bcumbent 

= The position is located at a subordinate organizational level and is not a direct 
report to the Head of Agency 

o The position does not involve significant policy matters 

0 The appointment of the Head of Agency is not imminent 

DoD Criteria 

o The position is critical to support the Global War on T error, and/or 

° The position is essential to the mission, and if not filled, it would imperil mission 
accomplishment or endanger the life, safety and well being of employees 

3. Prohibition on Involuntary Reassignments or Removals of Career SES members . 

There is no authority to waive the requirements of law that prevent the involuntary 
reassignment or removal of a career executive within 120 days after the appointment of 
the Head of Agency, unless such action was initiated prior to the effective date of this 
moratorium. Head of Agency is defined in paragraph 2 above. 

4. Prohibition on Awards to Certain Appointees . 

An incentive award (cash or time-off awards) may not be given during the period 
beginning June 1, 2008, through January 20, 2009, to a senior political appointee, as 
defined below. 

o An individual who serves in an SES position and is not a career appointee 

o An individual who serves in a position of a confidential or policy determining 
character as a Schedule C employee 

An individual appointed as a Limited Term/Limited Emergency appointee 


O 
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Our citizens depend on all of us to continue the work of the Federal Government 
during these Presidential Election Periods and upcoming Presidential transition period in 
an absolutely transparent manner and in full compliance with the basic principles of 
ethical conduct. The Depatoentis commitment to upholding the highest standards in 
exercising our civilian human resources responsibilities is one that we do not take lightly. 
To this end, my staff stands ready to assist you in any way that we can. . 

Please disseminate this guidance as appropriate. You may contact Lett}' Mayoral, 
Policy and Strategy Support Cell, Civilian Personnel Management Office, telephone 
number 703-696-5326 or email address: l. eiiv.Mavr.ral't'/.'cr>:T i>.csd.mii. 



Personnel and Readiness 


Attachment; 
As stated 




WITNESS RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ASKED DURING 

THE HEARING 

February 3, 2010 




RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. TAYLOR 

Admiral Mullen. There have been no actions taken against anyone for tactical 
directive violations or ROE violations. [See page 73.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. BISHOP 

Secretary Gates. The Department’s Fiscal Year 2011-2015 Future Year’s Defense 
Program budgets for a service life assessment for the F-18 series aircraft. This engi- 
neering assessment will help inform the Department on the amount of service life 
that can be extended and the modification costs. The budget also includes funding 
for F-15 and F-16 service life modifications designed to ensure the required quan- 
tity of aircraft can meet their service life requirements. Additionally, there is money 
for Full Scale Fatigue Testing for the F-15, and F-16 Block 40s/50s. 

Under my direction, the Department will continue to assess strike fighter force 
structure requirements in preparation for future budgets. Service life extension is 
one area that can help address force structure requirements. Other mitigation op- 
tions that are under review include changes to current Concepts of Operations, 
aligning Carrier Air Wing readiness with Carrier readiness, and Air Wing composi- 
tion and force structure. [See page 37.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. KLINE 

Admiral Mullen. The Army has a detailed plan for payment to all National 
Guard soldiers who are eligible for compensation under PDMRA. The Army is re- 
sponsible and has received the Army National Guard’s preliminary list of eligible 
individuals. The Army began payments on March 1, 2010 and will continue to dili- 
gently process and pay claims until eligible individuals are appropriately com- 
pensated. 

Statutory authority was required to retroactively compensate former Service 
members for PDMRA days earned from Jan 19, 2007, through the date each respec- 
tive Service implemented their respective PDMRA program. Section 604 of the FYIO 
NDAA, signed on October 28, 2009, provided the Secretary concerned with the dis- 
cretionary authority to compensate current and former Service members for PDMRA 
days earned from Jan 19, 2007 through the date each respective Service imple- 
mented their PDMRA program. However, the House Appropriations Committee 
version of the Defense Appropriation Bill contained a provision that provided non- 
discretionary authority to pay retroactive compensation for PDMRA days. Due to 
the “discretionary” and “non-discretionary” disparity between the FYIO NDAA and 
the HAC-D version of the FYIO Defense Appropriations Bill, the Department was 
precluded from developing final implementation policy. On December 19, 2009, the 
FYIO the Defense Appropriations Bill became law. It did NOT include the non-dis- 
cretionary retroactive PDMRA compensation authority originally contained in the 
HAC-D version of the bill. Following coordination with the Military Departments 
and the DoD Comptroller, the DoD implementation policy was approved on Feb- 
ruary 1, 2010. [See page 43.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. SESTAK 

Secretary Gates. The core goal of the President’s strategy is to disrupt, dismantle, 
and eventually defeat al Qaeda in both Afghanistan and Pakistan and to prevent 
their return to both countries. The President’s strategy addresses the challenges the 
U.S. Government faces on both sides of the border. The U.S. Government cannot 
allow al Qaeda to gain access to the very same safe havens they used before 2001. 
The President’s strategy recognizes that the security situation in Pakistan is inex- 
tricably linked to that of Afghanistan. In my view, Pakistan’s security, especially 
along its Western border, cannot be separated from developments in Afghanistan. 

( 163 ) 
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Progress in both Afghanistan and Pakistan will be measured and assessed by the 
U.S. Government on a regular basis using a mix of quantitative and qualitative 
measures, intended to capture objective and subjective assessments. The assessment 
will look at past progress and start to focus on changes or adjustments that might 
be necessary over the following year. A description and assessment of U.S. Govern- 
ment efforts, including the efforts of the Department of Defense, the Department 
of State, the U.S. Agency for International Development, and the Department of 
Justice, in achieving the objectives for Afghanistan and Pakistan are due to Con- 
gress in March 2010. [See page 55.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MS. GIFFORDS 

Secretary Gates. Under my direction, the Department has stepped up near and 
longer-term effort needed to reduce our high level of energy consumption, and these 
efforts are driven first and foremost by mission considerations. The Department’s 
own analysis confirms what outside experts have long warned: our military’s heavy 
reliance on fossil fuels creates significant risks and costs at a tactical as well as a 
strategic level. They can be measured in lost dollars, in reduced mission effective- 
ness and in U.S. soldiers’ lives. I believe that unleashing warfighters from the tether 
of fuel and reducing our installations’ dependence on a costly and potentially fragile 
power grid will not simply enhance the environment; it will significantly improve 
our mission effectiveness. 

Executive Order 13514 was issued in October 2009 and is a tool to help the De- 
partment turn these vulnerabilities around. As one indication, the Department is 
developing an aggressive target under the Order for reducing our greenhouse gas 
emissions, which are due overwhelmingly to direct energy use. These targets will 
significantly shape energy consumption plans and programs both now and in the fu- 
ture. For the military, these reduced emissions will represent major gains in energy 
efficiency in the long run. Operational energy is necessarily exempt from any regu- 
latory target, since providing immediate support for the warfighter must remain our 
highest priority. Nevertheless, reducing the energy demands of our operational 
forces is a major focus of my efforts to cut energy consumption. 

Over the last five years, the Department has steadily reduced energy consumption 
per square foot at our installations, largely in response to statutory and regulatory 
goals. While continuing that very positive trend, I believe that it is time for the De- 
partment to take a longer term perspective and adapt its approach to installation 
energy management from one that is primarily focused on compliance to one focused 
on long-term cost avoidance and mission assurance. 

The management of energy on our installations is important for two key reasons. 
One, facilities energy represents a significant cost. In 2009, DoD spent $3.8 billion 
to power its facilities — down from $3.96 billion in 2008. That represents about 28 
percent of the Department’s total energy costs (that fraction is higher in peacetime, 
when we are not consuming large amounts of operational energy). 

Two, installation energy management is key to mission assurance. According to 
the Defense Science Board, DoD’s reliance on a fragile commercial grid to deliver 
electricity to its installations places the continuity of critical missions at serious and 
growing risk.i Most installations lack the ability to manage their demand for and 
supply of electrical power and are thus vulnerable to intermittent and/or prolonged 
power disruption due to natural disasters, cyberattacks and sheer overload of the 
grid. 

The changing role of the military’s fixed installations accentuates this concern. Al- 
though in the past these installations functioned largely to train and deploy our 
combat forces, increasingly they have a more direct link to combat operations, by 
providing “reachback” support for those operations. For example. The Department 
operates Predator drones in Afghanistan from a facility in Nevada and analyzes bat- 
tlefield intelligence at data centers in the United States. DoD installations are also 
becoming more important as a staging platform for homeland defense missions. This 
means that power failure at a military base here at home could threaten our oper- 
ations abroad or harm our homeland defense capability. 

The Department has made wide use of third-party financed energy conservation 
projects accomplished through vehicles such as Energy Savings Performance Con- 
tracts (ESPCs) and Utility Energy Services Contracts (UESCs) which allows DoD 
to use industry funding to pay for equipment to reduce life cycle costs of facilities 
and pay it back from the accrued savings. ESPCs and UESCs typically generate 15- 


i“More Fight-Less Fuel,” Report of the Defense Science Board Task Force on DoD Energy 
Strategy, February 2008. 
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20% of all facility energy annual savings that DoD realizes. Use of ESPC and UESC 
for 2009 reached an award value over $306 million. DoD annual energy savings 
from these contracts are expected to reach nearly 1.2 hillion BTUs, which, although 
significant, represent slightly more than one half of one percent (0.5%) of the DoD’s 
annual consumption. Erom 2003-2009, third-party financed energy contract awards 
totaled $1.74B. It is my belief that the Department can build on this progress by 
increasing the use of third-party financed contracts, enabling more cost effective 
long-term facilities operation and maintenance with no upfront costs. Third-party fi- 
nanced contracts are a valuable tool in the “energy tool box” towards reduced energy 
demand. [See page 69.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. HEINRICH 

Secretary Gates. To meet immediate inventory shortfalls, the Air Force is replac- 
ing operational losses of HH-60G aircraft in its Combat Search and Rescue (CSAR) 
fleet with the current production version, the next-generation UH-60M aircraft. 
With some modifications, this aircraft is suitable for the mission. Also, near-term 
plans are being developed to recapitalize the balance of the aging CSAR HH-60G 
fleet with new airframes. 

The Joint Staff continues to assess the current DoD personnel recovery capability, 
including CSAR operations. Initial results indicate that improved integration of DoD 
personnel recovery assets can reduce operational risk though better management of 
material and personnel capabilities. The Joint Staff assessment is expected to result 
in a joint concept of operations that exploits joint personnel recovery and CSAR ca- 
pabilities. [See page 61.] 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MEMBERS POST HEARING 


February 3, 2010 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. TAYLOR 

Mr. Taylor. How many troops have faced either judicial or non-judicial punish- 
ment in Afghanistan for violating the rules of engagement? 

Secretary Gates. There have been no actions taken against anyone for tactical di- 
rective violations or ROE violations. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. SMITH 

Mr. Smith. In your statement prepared for the committee you indicated that the 
F136 engine would still require a further investment of $2.5 billion over the next 
five years. Please provide the description, scope of work, by appropriation, by fiscal 
year, with government and contractor costs delineated, included in this estimate. 
What percent of the F-35 Life Cycle Cost (LCC) does $2.5 billion represent of the 
LCC? Please provide the projected cost estimate at the time of the signing of the 
System Design and Development (SDD) contract of the cost of Low Rate Initial Pro- 
duction (LRIP) 1-4 F135 engines, by lot, for the F-35A aircraft and the actual costs 
paid for those engines. Please provide the estimate of the SDD contract cost and 
schedule (by fiscal year) for the F135 and F136 engines at the time the contract was 
signed for each engine’s SDD contract. Please provide the current estimate of the 
contract cost for the F135 and F136 SDD contracts, specified for government and 
contractor costs (FY09 and prior, FYIO, FYll FYDP). Please define IOC for F-35A, 
B, and C. Has that definition changed since F-35 SDD began? Has the aircraft 
hardware and or software delivered configuration changed for the aircraft being de- 
livered to achieve IOC? How many hardware and software configurations of aircraft 
of each model, will make up the IOC aircraft? Please provide the IOC schedule of 
the F-35A, B, and C at the time of SDD contract signing and the current projection 
for IOC of each aircraft now. 

Secretary Gates. The $2.5B through FY15 includes the cost to: 

• Complete the development program (i.e., SDD) for the alternate engine. 

• Fund an engine “component improvement program” (or CIP) to maintain engine 
currency. 

• Perform directed buys of engines from the primary and second sources to pre- 
pare for a competition. 

• Procure tooling, support equipment, and spares. 

$2.5B represents less than 1% of the Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) life cycle procure- 
ment costs and about 3.5% of program costs through the FYDP. 

Please note that the total cost is estimated at $2.9B which includes the $2.5B ref- 
erenced above plus the additional funding required outside the FYDP to prepare the 
second manufacturer for competition in 2017. 

An estimate of costs is below: 


( 169 ) 
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Estimated Resources Required to Fund Joint Strike Fighter 
Alternate Engine 

(Supports Response to HASC QFR#8/Hearing on February 3, 2010) 


TYSB Funding Required for Alt Engine 

FYll 

FYll-15 

FYll-16 

System Design and Development 

-I-S0.4 

+$1.1 

+$1.2 

Engine Component Improvement Program 


+$0,3 

+$0.3 

Subtotal Development 

-^S0.4 

+$1.4 

+$1.5 

Procurement (Installs) 


+$0.5 

+$0.6 

Tooling/spares/sustainment 

- 

+S0.6 

+$0.8 

Subtotal Procurement Sustainment 

- 

+S1.1 

+$1.4 

Total Alt Enginf Funding 


+$2.5 

+$2.9 


Assumptions: 

Reflect additional resource requirements needed to fund an alternate engine pro- 
gram above President’s 2011 Budget request and FY 2011-15 Future Year’s De- 
fense Program, consistent with restructured JSF program 
Competitive procurement of engines begins in FY 2017 
Annual competition with award of 60% of buy to winner 
Directed buys begin in FY13 to prepare second source for competition 
International partner participation consistent with JSF program in FY 2011 Presi- 
dent’s Budget 

Mr. Smith. You make the point in your testimony before the committee that the 
F135 baseline F-35 engine has 13,000 test hours. How many hours of the 13,000 
hours are flight test hours? How many hours are currently planned for the entire 
flight test program? In February 2009, what was the estimated date of completion 
of flight testing in the F-36 development program? What is the estimated comple- 
tion date now? Please provide the same information for operational test and evalua- 
tion completion. How many ground test hours have been logged of the total ground 
test hours on engines representative of the conflguration of the current production 
F135 engines? For the F136 engine? How many different configurations are rep- 
resented in the F135 test and production engines (F135, F136, lift fan and associ- 
ated turbo-machinery) produced to date and included in Low Rate Initial Produc- 
tions (LRIPs) 1-4? Were and will all production engines currently under contract 
be of the same configuration when/as they came/come off the production line? If not, 
how many configurations exist? 

Secretary Gates. The F135 has 13,223 ground test hours and 199.8 flight test 
hours. Roughly 723 hours have been on engines in an Initial Service Release (ISR) 
representative conflguration. The F136 has approximately 638 hours total System 
Development and Demonstration (SDD) ground test run time on all standards of en- 
gines in SDD. The F136 has approximately 135 hours total ground run time on 
three SDD product standard engines. A revised flight test schedule, including total 
planned flight test hours, is currently in work within the Department. 

The F135 SDD test program had three configurations: Initial Flight Release, Final 
Flight Release and Initial Service Release (ISR). The F135 Production engines are 
configured to the ISR standard. The F135 achieved Conventional Take-off and Land- 
ing (CTOL) ISR in February 2010 and short Take-off and Vertical Landing (STOVL) 
ISR is planned for later this year. LRIP 1, 2 and 3 engines are currently under con- 
tract. Due to program concurrency, these engines will not have a uniform conflgura- 
tion — only LRIP 3 engines and beyond will be produced in the ISR conflguration. 
There are no F136 Production Engines under contract nor was funding requested 
in the FY 2011 Presidential Budget. 

In February 2009, completion of Development test was planned in 2nd quarter 
2013, with Operational Test planned to complete in 4th quarter 2014. In accordance 
with the February 2010 F-35 Program restructure. Development Test is extended 
to March 2015, and Operational Test completion and Milestone C are planned in 
April 2016. 

Mr. Smith. You spoke in Fort Worth at the F-35 production facility in August 
2009 and were quoted as saying: “My impression is that most of the high-risk ele- 
ments associated with this developmental program are largely behind us, and I felt 
a good deal of confidence on the part of the leadership here that the manufacturing 
process, that the supply chain, that the issues associated with all of these have been 
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addressed or are being addressed.” In February 2010 you presented a budget that 
restructures the JSF program, adding nearly $17 billion in cost and dela3dng the 
production of 122 F-35 aircraft from that projected last year. The JSF program is 
scheduled to be the Department’s major fighter program for at least the next 30 
years with a projected life cycle cost of over $1 trillion and representing 95 percent 
of the manned fighter force. The cost of the remaining development required for the 
F136 alternate engine is estimated to be $1 billion — one-tenth of the projected life 
cycle cost of the program. Please provide your views on why the remaining invest- 
ment is not justified to maintain a competitive program and hedge risks to readi- 
ness. 

Secretary Gates. The basis for the Department’s decision to not fund an alternate 
engine is provided in Secretary Lynn’s February 23, 2010 letter to each of the de- 
fense committees. A PDF of the letter is inserted below. 

[The information referred to is “For Official Use Only” and retained in the com- 
mittee files.] 

Mr. Smith. In your prepared statement you indicated the additional costs [of the 
F136] are not offset by potential savings generated through competition and even 
optimistic analytical models produce essentially a break-even scenario. Please pro- 
vide what the DOD analysis being used by the Department indicates with regard 
to the financial cost-benefit analysis of both a F135 program and a F135 and F136 
program. Also, please provide the assumptions used in this analysis and how they 
differ from the DOD engine study provided to the congressional defense committees 
in 2007. 

Secretary Gates. The basis for the Department’s decision to not fund an alternate 
engine is provided in Secretary Lynn’s February 23, 2010 letter to each of the de- 
fense committees. A PDF of the letter is inserted below. Please note these letters 
contain proprietary and competition sensitive information. 

[The information referred to is “For Official Use Only” and retained in the com- 
mittee files.] 

With respect to the estimating assumptions, the following is an excerpt from a 
memo from Ms. Christine Fox (Director, Cost Assessment and Program Evaluation) 
which was included as an attachment in the aforementioned letter from Mr. Lynn 
to the committees. 

“. . . the CAPE updated two key factors in the 2007 analysis: 1) the additional ap- 
propriations through FY 2010 that had been directed by Congress for development 
of the F136 alternative engine, which now represent ‘sunk costs; and, 2) the cost esti- 
mates for the primary and second engine System Design and Development (SDD) 
programs based on more recent actual cost information from both engine programs. 
The CAPE 2010 Quick Update made no other changes to the extensive list of assump- 
tions used in the 2007 report to Congress, including the assumption that competition 
would begin in 2014. In particular, it is important to note that the 2010 Quick Up- 
date does not fully reflect the recently restructured JSF program resourced in the FY 
2011 President’s Budget and the FY 2011-15 FYDP." 

Mr. Smith. What non-financial benefits are seen to potentially accrue to the De- 
partment for having an alternate engine program? Given that the F-35 is projected 
to compose 95 percent of the manned-fighter force by 2035 and is, under DOD plans, 
intended to be solely dependent on the F135, how do you rationalize that depend- 
ence and risk to readiness if the cost of providing those benefits, under the Depart- 
ment’s own study, is potentially zero, given “optimistic analytical models produce es- 
sentially a break-even scenario?” 

Secretary Gates. Section 2.5 of the Department’s 2007 Report to Congress on the 
alternate engine {Joint Strike Fighter Alternate Engine Acquisition and Independent 
Cost Analyses) summarized the non-financial benefits that could potentially accrue 
to the Department from an alternate engine program. Contractor responsiveness is 
the most frequently cited potential value of competition. 

The basis for the Department’s decision to not fund an alternate engine is pro- 
vided in Secretary Lynn’s February 23, 2010 letter to each of the defense commit- 
tees. A PDF of the letter is inserted below. 

[The information referred to is “For Official Use Only” and retained in the com- 
mittee files.] 

Mr. Smith. You make the following point in your statement: “The solution to un- 
derstandable concern over the performance of the Pratt & Whitney program is not 
to spend yet more money to add a second engine. The answer is to get the first en- 
gine on track.” What attributes exist for required capabilities suitable for a competi- 
tive acquisition strategy. How do the F135-F136 programs, given the investment in 
each to date, not meet those attributes? 

Secretary Gates. The attributes for required capabilities suitable for a competi- 
tive acquisition strategy are inherent in both the F135 and F136 engine programs. 
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However, the F136 program requires an additional investment of $2.9 billion to 
complete development and reach a competitive posture. I believe it is more cost ef- 
fective to focus on managing a single engine program for the F-35 aircraft. I am 
focused on controlling F135 costs and ensuring the F135 continues to meet the per- 
formance and operational capabilities required to support the F-35 program. 

Mr. Smith. You make the following point in your statement: “The alternate engine 
program is three to four years behind in development compared to the current pro- 
gram.” What was the original acquisition strategy schedule for the F135 and F136 
programs? Was it not the case that was the strategy — to execute a leader-follower 
development program, with the F136 following the F135 by 3—4 years? 

Secretary Gates. The original acquisition strategy for the Joint Strike Fighter 
(JSF) propulsion program did include a leader-follower schedule, with the F136 de- 
velopment following the F135 development by approximately 4 years. 

Mr. Smith. You make the following point in your statement: “The Joint Strike 
Fighter (JSF) is designed to support a wide diversity of military customers, includ- 
ing the Navy, Marine Corps, and overseas buyers, many of whom are unable or un- 
willing to purchase from two engine manufacturers.” Why did the U.S. in 2006 
agree with all of the other F-35 international partners, in the nine-nation F-35 
MOU, to require the production of both the F135 and F136? If because of a different 
design the F136 provides greater thrust than the F135, are you saying that that 
would not affect purchase decisions? How many engine types were represented on 
a typical deployed aircraft carrier in the 1990-2000 period of time and assuming 
a F135-only F-35 program, how many engine types will be represented on a typical 
carrier in the 2020-2030 period? 

Secretary Gates. The U.S. and the international partners signed the F-35 Pro- 
duction Sustainment and Follow-on Development (PSFD) Memorandum of Under- 
standing (MOU) in 2006. The intent of the PSFD MOU was to establish a nine-na- 
tion arrangement for cooperatively producing, sustaining, and conducting follow-on 
development of the JSF. The inclusion of the F135 and F136 in the propulsion areas 
of the MOU is consistent with the F-35 Acquisition Strategy which states, “The Ac- 
quisition Strategy recognizes the possibility of two interchangeable propulsion sys- 
tems, the Pratt and Whitney F135 and the General Electric Rolls Royce Fighter En- 
gine Team F136, depending on availability of funding. Throughout this document, 
provisions are made for this two engine strategy. However, if development, procure- 
ment, or sustainment funding is not provided for the F136 program, the F-35 will 
proceed with the strategy described, using a single F135 propulsion system.” 

The F135 is meeting the current technical and performance design specifications 
required by the F-35 program. I do not believe that an alternate engine is required 
to meet the performance specifications. 

The “typical” aircraft carrier during the 1990’s deployed with a mix of F/A-18A/ 
C, F-14, S-3, EA-6B and E-2 aircraft. Each aircraft type was supported by mostly 
1, but in some cases 2, engine models. In the 2020-2030 timeframe, an aircraft car- 
rier will deploy with F/A-18E/F, EA-18G, F-35, and E-2 aircraft. Each aircraft type 
would be supported by a single engine type, assuming an F135-only F-35 program. 
The reduction from multiple platforms on a carrier airwing, or ground-based airwing 
to a smaller number of more effective platforms is an important element in the De- 
partment’s long term goals. Fewer types of more effective aircraft will help reduce 
operations and support costs, in addition to providing increased operational capa- 
bility. 

Mr. Smith. Please provide copies of any industrial base studies/capability assess- 
ments associated with the F135 and/or F136 engines completed by the military serv- 
ices or defense agencies/organizations within the last five years. 

Secretary Gates. The OSD Cost Analysis Improvement Group (CAIG) and the In- 
stitute for Defense Analyses (IDA) completed Congressionally-directed studies in 
2007. By direction, both studies assessed industrial base implications as well as ca- 
pability comparisons of a single engine and competitive engine program. Both stud- 
ies were provided to the Committee in 2007. OSD’s 2007 study drew upon the work 
of the Defense Contract Management Agency (DCMA) to examine industrial base 
implications. Since the 2007 report, DCMA continues to review industrial base as- 
pects of fighter engine programs. In response to a tasking from the United States 
Air Force, DCMA authored a May 2008 presentation tilted, “Fighter Engine Capa- 
bility Assessment Update.” A copy of this presentation is included. 

[The information referred to is retained in the committee files and can be viewed 
upon request.] 

Mr. Smith. Please provide the FY06 Future Years Defense Program (FYDP), six 
year budget for the F135 and F136 programs as programmed in the FY06 F-35 
budget request, with the total amount for the F136 and the amounts specified for 
government and contractor costs. 
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Secretary Gates. The FY 2006 President’s Budget submission (February 2005) re- 
flected the following: 


FY05 FY06 FY07 

F135 SDD prime contractor 786 709 421 

F136 SDD prime contractor 207 227 362 

While the entire Research, Development, Test & Evaluation (RDT&E) budget is 
shown for the 6-year FYDP in the budget exhibits, the FY06 budget exhibits do not 
show the entire FY06-FY11 FYDP at the level of the F135 and F136, and other 
RDT&E specific planned accomplishments. That level of detail is only submitted for 
the budget year (FY05), the submitted year (FY06), and the following year (FY07). 

In February 2005, government costs were not separately identified for each of the 
two engine contracts. 

Mr. Smith. Please provide the planned and programmed funding, by fiscal year, 
for the F136 System Development and Demonstration (SDD) program when the con- 
tract was signed with the F136 contractor, with the total amount for the F136 and 
the amounts specified for government and contractor costs. 

Secretary Gates. The F136 SDD contract was signed in August 2005. The 
planned and programmed annual funding for the prime contractor as of August 
2005 is detailed below. The Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) program did not track govern- 
ment costs separately for the F135 and F136 programs at that time. 


Fiscal Year 

Planned and Programmed 

FY 2005 

$102 million 

FY 2006 

$343 million 

FY 2007 

$417 million 

FY 2008 

$458 million 

FY 2009 

$393 million 

FY 2010 

$386 million 

FY 2011 

$226 million 

To Complete 

$161 million 

Total 

$2,486 million 


Mr. Smith. Please provide the budgets for the F135 and F136 for FY07-09 as exe- 
cuted and FYIO as projected, with the amounts specified for government and con- 
tractor costs. 

Secretary Gates. The requested information is provided below; data is as of 
March 2010 (S-M-TY) 



FY07 

FY08 

FY09 

FYIO 

F135 Prime contractor 

781 

654 

507 

637 

F135 OGCs 

31 

33 

33 

40 

F136 Prime contractor 

338 

464 

425 

400 

F136 OGCs 

6 

9 

5 

28 


Mr. Smith. You make the following point in your statement, “ split or shared 

buys of items, particularly from only two sources, do not historically produce com- 
petitive behavior since both vendors are assured some share of the purchase.” 1. 
Could you please provide the existing procurement programs that resulted from 
split or shared buys, e.g., the DDG— 51? 2. Why does the Air Force continue to sup- 
port FlOO and FllO U.S. purchases of spares and overseas sales of FIDO and FllO 
engines, long after the reason for the “Great Engine War” no longer existed? 3. Does 
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or has any individual foreign military purchaser of FIDO or FllO engines purchased 
both FlOO and FllO engines? 4. Why does the Department purchase similar ammu- 
nition capabilities from multiple suppliers? 5. How many and what procurement 
programs continue to procure similar capabilities from two or more suppliers? 
Please specify the number of suppliers in each case. 

Secretary Gates. I appreciate your interest in the background and current infor- 
mation on split or shared buys within the Department and have addressed each one 
of your questions independently to ensure a clear and concise response. 

1. Could you please provide the existing procurement programs that resulted from 
split or shared buys, e.g., DDG-51. 

The Department does have some examples of major defense acquisition proOTams 
that have resulted from split or shared buys. The Army and the Air Force do not 
have any major defense acquisition programs that procure items from two or more 
suppliers. The Navy has several such programs: the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter, the 
DDG-51, Littoral Combat Ship, Virginia Class Submarine, and Mine Resistant Am- 
bush Protected vehicle. 

2. Why does the Air Force continue to support FlOO and FllO U.S. purchases of 
spares and overseas sales of FlOO and FllO engines, long after the reason for the 
“Great Engine War” no longer existed? 

The Air Force is no longer bujdng new FlOO and FllO spare engines for the active 
force, but continues to buy small quantities of spare engines for the Air National 
Guard and spare engine components and modules are routinely purchased to sus- 
tain these engines. The Air Force continues to facilitate the purchase of FlOO and 
FllO engines for selected Foreign Military Sales (FMS) countries, but only as a pur- 
chasing agent, and the Department will purchase the engines in accordance with 
the direction provided by the FMS customer. FMS countries are free to select and 
purchase whichever engine they require. In this case, some countries (e.g. Chile, 
Greece, Egypt, South Korea and Israel) elected to buy both engines. The Air Force 
is compensated for any workload associated with these contracting actions. Addi- 
tionally, FMS countries provide “pro-rata” funding to the Air Force Engine Compo- 
nent Improvement Program to gain access to future Air Force engine upgrades or 
modifications. 

3. Does or has any individual foreign military purchaser of FlOO or FllO engines 
purchased both FlOO and FllO engines? 

A split fleet, for the purposes of this question, means the same aircraft type fl3dng 
with a mix of F-lOO and F-110 engines. With this as a starting point, of the approx- 
imate 27 countries operating the F-lOO or the F-110 engines, only 5 have or will 
soon have a true “split fleet.” In one instance, Chile will use both engines due to 
unusual circumstances from a split buy of F-16’s from separate nations. The 5 coun- 
tries that will have a split fleet are listed below: 

Chile — Operates both engines — because the F-16’s they purchased new had F-110 
engines, but they later bought used F-16’s from the Netherlands which are 
equipped with F-lOO engines. 

Israel — (Operates both engines on F-16’s 

Egypt — Operates both engines on F-16’s 

Greece — Operates both engines on F-16’s 

South Korea — Will operate both engines on F-15K’s when it takes delivery of the 
latest jets they have on order. 

Finally, Saudi Arabia operates F-lOO on their F-15C/D models, but switched their 
F-15S aircraft to the F-110. These aircraft are dissimilar and were purchased sepa- 
rately, and therefore I do not consider this example to be one of a split fleet. 

4. Why does the Department purchase similar ammunition capabilities from mul- 
tiple suppliers? 

As identified in the DoD Directive 5160.65, Single Manager for Conventional Am- 
munition (SMCA), It is DoD policy that, “ DoD Components shall: (1) Use acqui- 
sition strategies that stabilize the business environment (3) Justify expanded 

production capability for contingency readiness.” 

The Department purchases similar ammunition capabilities from multiple sup- 
pliers since having multiple sources reduces risk by protecting the industrial base 
against single points of failure. Additionally, multiple sources enhance surge capa- 
bility in times of conflict, when there is a much higher and immediate demand for 
ammunition. 

5. How many and what procurement programs continue to procure similar capa- 
bilities from two or more suppliers? 

The Department does have some examples of Major Defense Acquisition Programs 
(MDAP) that have resulted from split or shared buys. The Army and the Air Force 
do not have any MDAPs that procure items from two or more suppliers. The Navy 
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has several examples, the F-35 Joint Strike Fighter, the DDGr-51, Littoral Comhat 
Ship, Virginia Class Submarine, and Mine Resistant Amhush Protected vehicle pro- 
gram. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. SANCHEZ 

Ms. Sanchez. Congress has long recognized that a strategy is needed to maintain 
our country’s hody armor manufacturing capabilities so that we are prepared and 
well-equipped if situations call for a surge. In the FYIO NDAA, Congress specified 
that individual procurement and research and development line items be estab- 
lished for body armor in order to provide increased visibility and oversight within 
DoD and Congress. However, it seems DoD has failed to uphold this statutory re- 
quirement for FYll. I consider body armor a soldier’s primary defense, why has the 
Department not established individual procurement and research and development 
line items for body armor. Secretary Gates, can you provide this committee with the 
Department’s rationale on this issue? 

Secretary Gates. The Department believes that funding body armor in separate 
procurement and research and development line items would limit its flexibility to 
respond to the warfighters’ need for protection clothing based on the number of 
forces deployed and the security conditions on the ground. Funding body armor and 
other protection gear in the Operation and Maintenance (O&M) accounts provides 
the Department with the flexibility to react to dynamic field situations and changing 
body armor requirements and technologies on a real time basis. Today the Depart- 
ment can quickly provide the warfighters with the state-of-the-art small arms pro- 
tective inserts (SAPI) to upgrade their force protection gear. The SAPI plates and 
other force protection gear are considered expense items and are part of the soldier’s 
clothing bag, which is bought with O&M funding. Budgeting for procurement of 
body armor (i.e., SAPI plates) as separate line items may slow the process of pro- 
viding the warfighter with the state-of-the-art body armor gear on a real-time basis 
because procurement budget requests are put together a year or more in advance 
of submitting them to Congress and the actual field requirements in theater may 
change significantly from the planned assumptions. 

Ms. Sanchez. QDR that was just released states, “. . . DoD’s information networks 
have become targets for adversaries who seek to blunt U.S. military operations”. 
Unfortunately, these threats have been ignored for a very long time, and as recent 
reports have shown, our country is NOT prepared for any type of cyher attack. Can 
you provide this committee with a better sense of how the cyber threats to DoD and 
government systems have evolved over the past ten years? What new threats do you 
expect to see in the next ten years? 

Secretary Gates. In general, cyber threats have evolved with the technology. As 
new operating systems, software, devices, or types of networks have been added to 
the global infrastructure, new threats to those systems have often emerged within 
months. The more prevalent a system, the greater the likelihood of there being 
many techniques to compromise it. In the last five years, the cyber criminal sector 
in particular has displayed remarkable technical innovation with an agility pres- 
ently exceeding that of network defenders. Criminals are developing new, difficult- 
to-counter tools. For example, cyber criminals are targeting mobile devices such as 
“smart phones,” whose increasing power and global adoption as an authentication 
mechanism for use in financial transactions makes them lucrative targets. 

In the next ten years, the threats will become more complex as technologies that 
were once separate, begin to merge and become seamless. Network convergence — 
the merging of distinct voice and data technologies to a point where all communica- 
tions (e.g. voice, facsimile, video, computers, control of critical infrastructure, and 
the Internet) are transported over a single network — will probably come close to 
completion in the next five years. This convergence amplifies the opportunity for 
disruptive cyber attacks and unforeseen cascading effects on other parts of the U.S. 
critical infrastructure. Along with network convergence, the consolidation of data 
captured in emails via Internet search engines, Web 2.0 social networking sites, and 
via geographic location of mobile service subscribers increases the potential for iden- 
tification and targeting of individuals. 

In summary, we face individuals, state and non-state sponsored cyber actors, ter- 
rorist networks, organized criminal groups, rogue states, and advanced nation 
states, each of which has its own combination of access, technical sophistication and 
intent. As a result, the United States faces a dangerous combination of known and 
unknown vulnerabilities, strong and rapidly expanding adversary capabilities, and 
a lack of comprehensive threat awareness. This situation is exacerbated by the fact 
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that U.S. networks and infrastructure continue to form the core of cyberspace, mak- 
ing the scale of our defensive problem greater than that of any other nation. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. WILSON 

Mr. Wilson. I am pleased to see that this budget supports care for our wounded, 
ill, and injured military members. One of your key initiatives is to ensure a high 
standard at facilities caring for wounded warriors, including first-rate hospitals and 
the Army’s Warrior Transition Units. However, I am concerned that the current 
plans for wounded warrior support at the new Walter Reed National Military Med- 
ical Center when it opens at Bethesda in September 2011 is not at the same level 
of support currently furnished by the Army at Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 
Wounded Warriors who move to the new medical center will experience a significant 
degradation of services and support. This is unacceptable. What assurances can you 
give me that all of the wounded warrior support now provided at Walter Reed, in- 
cluding barracks space on the Bethesda campus, will be available when the new 
medical center opens in September 2011? 

Secretary Gates. Next to the war itself, casualty care remains the Department’s 
top priority. The Military Health System (MHS) as well as the Military Treatment 
Facilities (MTFs) in the National Capital Region (NCR), where the majority of 
Wounded Warriors transit even if they do not receive care, will continue to provide 
the best healthcare and recovery services for warfighters and their families. The 
new Walter Reed National Military Medical Center (WRNMMC), Bethesda, and 
Fort Belvoir Community Hospital (FBCH) will anchor this effort in the NCR. 

Warrior Lodging — The Department’s capacity planning for Bethesda includes 350 
Wounded Warriors with a minimum of 150 Non-Medical Attendants (NMAs) and 
other family members. In addition, lodging capacity at WRNMMC, Bethesda will 
greatly exceed that of WRAMC. Construction is underway for a 280,000 square foot 
dedicated warrior lodging and services complex to support extended outpatient med- 
ical treatment. It will finish in June 2011 and supply 153 double occupancy suites. 
The design supports warriors and NMAs in a two bedroom suite concept that is fully 
compliant with the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA). Further, the Department 
has included $62. 9M in the President’s FY 2011 budget request for another 100 dou- 
ble occupancy suites. 

Warrior Support Services — Between the two wings of suites, a four-story central 
support facility will include a dining facility, resident support center, and adminis- 
trative functions specifically dedicated to the command and control of the wounded 
warrior population. Each Service will have space set aside to provide service to their 
specific population, tailored to meet their mission requirements. 

A physical fitness center is also under construction and will be sized to properly 
accommodate the space and access requirements of the WRNMMC, Bethesda War- 
rior in Transition (WIT) population and allow them to exercise alongside other War- 
riors and caregivers. This will support integration and re-integration of WITs into 
their community, and the reestablishment of the warrior/athlete ethos. 

Medical Care for Warriors — The most visible core missions of WRNMMC, Be- 
thesda will continue to be amputee/rehabilitative and Traumatic Brain Injury (TBI) 
care. The quality of medical care for the wounded warriors at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center (WRAMC) and National Naval Medical Center (NNMC), as it exists 
today, will be maintained and even enhanced at the WRNMMC, Bethesda. 

By September 15, 2011, Bethesda will provide healthcare and recovery services 
for WITs and their families that exceed those that currently exist in the region. As 
per section 2714(b) of the National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) for Fiscal 
Year 2010, the Department is developing a Comprehensive Master Plan to provide 
for additional world-class capabilities at Bethesda. 

Mr. Wilson. Over the past 11 years. Congress has done much to close the gap 
between military and civilian pay. Closing this gap is critical to maintaining recruit- 
ing and retention programs that are essential to the health of the all volunteer 
force, especially while the nation is currently at war and operations tempo remains 
high. Given that the parity with the private sector is only 2.4 percent away from 
current levels, why do you believe it is wise to stop the process of reaching general 
parity with private sector pay raises at this point? 

Secretary Gates. First, I would like to thank the Congress for the attention it has 
paid to helping to increase the competitiveness of military compensation with the 
private sector. The pay increases of V 2 , percent above the ECI over the past decade 
have helped not only close the actual pay gap but also the pay gap as perceived by 
military members. Recent survey data indicates approximately % of members be- 
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lieve their compensation is as good as or better than their former high school class- 
mates. ^ 

Today, the Department believes the pay gap has been closed and the full com- 
pensation package provided to military members compares favorably with counter- 
parts in the private sector. The numbers of young men and women joining the mili- 
tary continue to exceed our goals. Our overall retention numbers are very good. We 
are on target or ahead of plan in meeting our retention goals. Although part of this 
certainly is attributable to current conditions in the economy, members’ continued 
willingness to serve and satisfaction with their compensation remain high. 

There are a number of ways to measure comparability between military and pri- 
vate-sector compensation. From the perspective of the Department, the ability of our 
compensation system to attract and retain a sufficient force with the proper mix of 
skills and specialties is the essential measure. Currently, except for some specific 
skill areas, the compensation system is providing the force structure the Depart- 
ment needs. In areas where skills are in high demand in the private sector, such 
as nuclear, healthcare, and special operations fields, we rely on special and incen- 
tive pays and bonuses to compete effectively. Instead of across-the-board pay raises 
in excess of the ECI, increases for special and incentive pays and bonuses would 
provide more flexibility to the Department to meet specialized recruiting and reten- 
tion needs. 

The often cited 2.4 percent pay gap compares changes in basic pay since 1982 to 
changes in the ECI. The use of basic pay in this comparison is of limited value, be- 
cause the significance of the housing and subsistence allowances has grown. When 
viewing military compensation over this same period and including these allow- 
ances, the gap of 2.4 percent actually turns into a surplus of over 9 percent. 

Mr. Wilson. Do the equipping and manning strategies for the National Guard’s 
new operational role also take into consideration the strategic reserve role the Na- 
tional Guard has historically played? For example, do National Guard units that are 
not immediately scheduled for deployment have sufficient equipment to perform do- 
mestic missions and serve as a strategic reserve, should new global demands unre- 
lated to the current operations in Iraq and Afghanistan emerge? Are there reserve 
units dedicated to a strategic reserve role and, if so, how are they equipped? 

Admiral Mullen. Since September 11, 2001, the Army has relied heavily upon 
the Army National Guard (ARNG) and the U.S. Army Reserve (USAR) for sustained 
operations and enduring requirements under partial mobilization authority. The 
Army has increasingly considered itself an operational force that maintains strategic 
depth. The global demands on the services require National Guard forces to be 
equally equipped and manned to handle strategic and operational roles while per- 
forming federal and state missions. 

The statutory and regulatory structure governing employment of the reserve com- 
ponent has changed little since the Cold-War era when the Reserve Component was 
envisioned as a strategic reserve capable of rounding out operational Active Compo- 
nent (AC) units when required. The ARNG currently maintains a standing rota- 
tional commitment of one division and five Brigade Combat Teams plus support 
structure to meet an annual mobilization requirement of between 55,000 and 60,000 
Soldiers. The utilization of the ARNG as an operational force to augment the oper- 
ational capability of the AC creates a set of enduring requirements and demand for 
resources. 

Under the current operational tempo, the ARNG must cross-level personnel and 
equipment into mobilizing units at the expense of units scheduled for subsequent 
rotations. Because personnel and equipment shortages exist service-wide, the ARNG 
must provide internal bill-payers to meet readiness goals. The initiative to 
operationalize the Reserve Component means that the ARNG must build and main- 
tain a high degree of unit readiness prior to mobilization in order to support endur- 
ing operational requirements. The requirement of a generating force made up of 
Table of Distribution and Allowances units is necessary for the long-term health and 
balance of the force even though these particular units do not mobilize as part of 
the operational force. ARNG units must also balance accessibility to the AC with 
the dual mission requirements of their home states, placing further demand on 
scarce and valuable resources. 

Within the construct of Army Force Generation (ARFORGEN), Active and Reserve 
Component units in the early phases of ARFORGEN constitute the nation’s stra- 
tegic depth, available for contingencies other than the current warfight. Throughout 
the ARFORGEN cycle. National Guard units must be prepared to perform domestic 
missions. The 2009 Army Equipping Strategy accounts for these requirements. 


April 2008 Status of Forces Survey of Active Duty Members, by DMDC. 
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The Army Equipping Strategy specifically acknowledges the need for Critical Dual 
Use equipment, meaning equipment utilized during both wartime and Homeland 
Defense/Defense Support to Civil Authorities (homeland) missions, be filled at 80% 
or better. The overall Critical Dual Use on-hand rate (as of SEP 09) stands at 83%; 
however, due to the warfight, the available rate is 66%. This Critical Dual Use 
available rate includes risk that ARNG units will not be able to complete homeland 
missions. It should be noted, however, that ARNG units have not failed to complete 
assigned homeland missions in the past as a result of equipment shortages. This 
risk is mitigated through the use of the Emergency Management Assistance Com- 
pact program between States. 

The ARNG has no units in a specified “strategic reserve role”; however, ARNG 
units in the early phases of the ARFORGEN cycle, and not immediately identified 
for deployment, are part of the strategic depth of the generating force and are avail- 
able for contingencies. This level of fill includes risk as the Army Unit Status Re- 
porting system identifies that a unit at this level does not possess the required re- 
sources to undertake the full wartime or the primary mission for which it has been 
organized and designed, but the unit may be directed to undertake portions of its 
mission with the resources on hand. Mission success is possible, but flexibility is se- 
verely restricted. This risk is mitigated as units are provided equipment for training 
purposes and follow on deployment, when identified for a contingency mission. 

Certain units of the ARNG, such as Counter Drug units and Civil Support Teams, 
are constrained by law to specific missions and are unavailable for operational mis- 
sions outside of their statutory mandates. A base budget informed by enduring re- 
quirements enables the ARNG to achieve the proper balance of operational strength 
and generating force capability while providing trained, ready, and equipped units 
accessible to the AC for current operations in addition to emergent contingencies. 
Resourcing the ARNG as an operational force creates strategic depth and provides 
sufficient and necessary capability to AC commanders in the field. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. BISHOP 

Mr. Bishop. Several defense and space program terminations by this Administra- 
tion in FYIO and recommended for FYll are already having profound negative im- 
pacts upon the defense industrial base with regard to our nation’s ability to design, 
build, and maintain solid rocket motors. These decisions have already resulted in 
literally thousands of highly-specialized and skilled rocket scientists, engineers, and 
technicians losing their jobs over the past several months, along with the resultant 
loss of decades’ worth of expertise to the nation. 

I anticipate future impacts on the remaining programs, including increased costs 
for raw products and materials. For example, previous Defense Department deci- 
sions include the end of the Minuteman III Propulsion Replacement Program (PRP), 
with no solid commitment to a warm-line effort; the Missile Defense Agency’s deci- 
sion to terminate the Kinetic Energy Interceptor (KEI) and to halt production of the 
Ground Midcourse Defense (BMD) interceptor, also without any significant indus- 
trial base sustainment. Other negative departmental decisions include perpetual 
delays in beginning development for any DoD follow-on program for strategic mis- 
siles or other large scale boosters. 

Finally, the recent FYll NASA recommendation to terminate the Constellation 
program along with the Ares 1 and Ares 5 rockets, collectively mean that there ef- 
fectively remains no large solid rocket motor production program, and significantly 
fewer solid rocket motor production programs in general, within the federal govern- 
ment to sustain the private defense and space industrial base in this critical area. 

The Department of Defense’s “Solid Rocket Motor (SRM) Capabilities Report to 
Congress, Dated June 2009, at page 47 in the Executive Summary, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “Delays in the NASA Ares program could have a significant nega- 
tive impact on the large SRM prime contractor industrial base and on some of the 
SRM subtler base, specifically material suppliers, [emphasis added]. If the cited 
DoD report was correct in stating that a mere delay in the NASA Ares program 
could have a “significant negative impact” on the large SRM prime contractor indus- 
trial base, what is the Department of Defense’s position on the impacts that outright 
cancellation of the NASA Ares rockets under the Constellation program would have 
on the shared U.S. defense and space industrial base as recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s FYll budget proposal to Congress? 

Secretary Gates. I believe that the outright cancellation of the NASA Constella- 
tion program will impact all DoD programs that use SRMs to include strategic and 
tactical missiles, missile defense systems, and solid booster programs for our space 
launch platforms. These impacts could include cost increases, as component sup- 
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pliers may have higher costs structures associated with lower production rates. The 
Department believes that regardless of the NASA decision, the large SRM industrial 
base must “right-size” its significant facility overcapacity to remain viable, innova- 
tive and competitive for future needs. It is possible that a reduction in excess capac- 
ity may, in fact, ultimately create savings for the Department over the longer-term. 

Mr. Bishop. Several defense and space program terminations by this Administra- 
tion in FYIO and recommended for FYll are already having profound negative im- 
pacts upon the defense industrial base with regard to our nation’s ability to design, 
build, and maintain solid rocket motors. These decisions have already resulted in 
literally thousands of highly-specialized and skilled rocket scientists, engineers, and 
technicians losing their jobs over the past several months, along with the resultant 
loss of decades’ worth of expertise to the nation. 

I anticipate future impacts on the remaining programs, including increased costs 
for raw products and materials. For example, previous Defense Department deci- 
sions include the end of the Minuteman III Propulsion Replacement Program (PRP), 
with no solid commitment to a warm-line effort; the Missile Defense Agency’s deci- 
sion to terminate the Kinetic Energy Interceptor (KEI) and to halt production of the 
Ground Midcourse Defense (BMD) interceptor, also without any significant indus- 
trial base sustainment. Other negative departmental decisions include perpetual 
delays in beginning development for any DoD follow-on program for strategic mis- 
siles or other large scale boosters. 

Finally, the recent FYll NASA recommendation to terminate the Constellation 
program along with the Ares 1 and Ares 5 rockets, collectively mean that there ef- 
fectively remains no large solid rocket motor production program, and significantly 
fewer solid rocket motor production programs in general, within the federal govern- 
ment to sustain the private defense and space industrial base in this critical area. 

The Department of Defense’s “Solid Rocket Motor (SRM) Capabilities Report to 
Congress, Dated June 2009, at page 47 in the Executive Summary, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “Delays in the NASA Ares program could have a significant nega- 
tive impact on the large SRM prime contractor industrial base and on some of the 
SRM subtler base, specifically material suppliers, [emphasis added]. If NASA’s FYll 
proposal to terminate Constellation and Ares 1 and Ares 5 rockets is agreed to by 
the Congress, what additional risks and negative impacts will occur to the private 
SRM industrial base’s ability to sustain our strategic, missile defense, space launch, 
and tactical missile weapons systems in future years? 

Secretary Gates. I expect the private SRM industrial base for large SRMs to 
“right-size” an already significantly underutilized and overcapitalized infrastructure. 
This is an important opportunity for industry to better align its industrial capabili- 
ties with the current and future large SRM market demand. I do not expect that 
the large SRM industry will ever see the requirements for large SRMs that we en- 
countered during the industry buildup from the 1960s through the 1980s, or even 
the 1990s, but I am also well aware that the Department must ensure it has the 
design skills and production capabilities necessary to support both strategic and tac- 
tical programs well into the future. Prime SRM suppliers and their sub-tier sup- 
pliers will have to downsize and/or consolidate their capacity, which is already at 
all time low levels of utilization, to adjust to the new market demand levels. I am 
committed to working closely with our industrial partners as we right size this base 
to meet our future requirements. 

Mr. Bishop. Several defense and space program terminations by this Administra- 
tion in FYIO and recommended for FYll are already having profound negative im- 
pacts upon the defense industrial base with regard to our nation’s ability to design, 
build, and maintain solid rocket motors. These decisions have already resulted in 
literally thousands of highly-specialized and skilled rocket scientists, engineers, and 
technicians losing their jobs over the past several months, along with the resultant 
loss of decades’ worth of expertise to the nation. 

I anticipate future impacts on the remaining programs, including increased costs 
for raw products and materials. For example, previous Defense Department deci- 
sions include the end of the Minuteman III Propulsion Replacement Program (PRP), 
with no solid commitment to a warm-line effort; the Missile Defense Agency’s deci- 
sion to terminate the Kinetic Energy Interceptor (KEI) and to halt production of the 
Ground Midcourse Defense (BMD) interceptor, also without any significant indus- 
trial base sustainment. Other negative departmental decisions include perpetual 
delays in beginning development for any DoD follow-on program for strategic mis- 
siles or other large scale boosters. 

Finally, the recent FYll NASA recommendation to terminate the Constellation 
program along with the Ares 1 and Ares 5 rockets, collectively mean that there ef- 
fectively remains no large solid rocket motor production program, and significantly 
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fewer solid rocket motor production programs in general, within the federal govern- 
ment to sustain the private defense and space industrial base in this critical area. 

The Department of Defense’s “Solid Rocket Motor (SRM) Capabilities Report to 
Congress, Dated June 2009, at page 47 in the Executive Summary, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “Delays in the NASA Ares program could have a significant nega- 
tive impact on the large SRM prime contractor industrial base and on some of the 
SRM subtler base, specifically material suppliers, [emphasis added]. If NASA’s FYll 
proposal to terminate Constellation and Ares 1 and Ares 5 rockets is agreed to by 
the Congress, what impact will that decision have on the Department of Defense’s 
ability in future years to undertake the development of new programs that utilize 
solid rocket motors, such as any strategic, missile defense, space lift, or tactical mis- 
siles programs? 

Secretary Gates. In accordance Section 1078 of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Year 2010 (Public Law 111-84), the Department is preparing a 
“sustainment plan” for its SRM industrial base. The Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition, Technolo^ and Logistics established an interagency task force that has 
been working on this important issue since November of last year. The Interagency 
Task Force is currently assessing the impacts that the decision to cancel the NASA 
Constellation program will have on DoD’s ability to develop new programs that uti- 
lize large SRMs. It is clear that the industrial base must “right-size” itself to be 
more aligned with the reality of future requirements in order for the base to con- 
tinue to be viable, innovative, and competitive. 

Mr. Bishop. Several defense and space program terminations by this Administra- 
tion in FYIO and recommended for FYll are already having profound negative im- 
pacts upon the defense industrial base with regard to our nation’s ability to design, 
build, and maintain solid rocket motors. These decisions have already resulted in 
literally thousands of highly-specialized and skilled rocket scientists, engineers, and 
technicians losing their jobs over the past several months, along with the resultant 
loss of decades’ worth of expertise to the nation. I anticipate future impacts on the 
remaining programs, including increased costs for raw products and materials. For 
example, previous Defense Department decisions include the end of the Minuteman 
III Propulsion Replacement Program (PRP), with no solid commitment to a warm- 
line effort; the Missile Defense Agency’s decision to terminate the Kinetic Energy 
Interceptor (KEI) and to halt production of the Ground Midcourse Defense (BMD) 
interceptor, also without any significant industrial base sustainment. Other nega- 
tive departmental decisions include perpetual delays in beginning development for 
any DoD follow-on program for strategic missiles or other large scale boosters. Fi- 
nally, the recent FYll NASA recommendation to terminate the Constellation pro- 
gram along with the Ares 1 and Ares 5 rockets, collectively mean that there effec- 
tively remains no large solid rocket motor production program, and significantly 
fewer solid rocket motor production programs in general, within the federal govern- 
ment to sustain the private defense and space industrial base in this critical area. 
The Department of Defense’s “Solid Rocket Motor (SRM) Capabilities Report to Con- 
gress, Dated June 2009, at page 47 in the Executive Summary, makes the following 
statement: “Delays in the NASA Ares program could have a significant negative im- 
pact on the large SRM prime contractor industrial base and on some of the SRM 
subtier base, specifically material suppliers, [emphasis added]. Did NASA, or the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget (0MB), specifically consult with the Department of 
Defense during formulation of the President’s FYll budget proposal regarding the 
impacts that cancellation of the Constellation program and Ares 1 and Ares 5 rock- 
ets would have on the shared defense and space industrial base? If so, please de- 
scribe the extent to which those consultations took place and which executive-level 
Administration officials were involved in those consultations. 

Secretary Gates. The Office of Science and Technology Policy (OSTP) for the 
White House did ask the Navy what they believed the impact would be to the SRM 
industrial base if the Ares programs were terminated. During the spring of 2009, 
representatives from OSTP met with the Industrial Policy office (part of the Office 
of the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics), met 
to discuss the result of the SRM Industrial Capabilities Report to Congress, signed 
on April 2, 2009. As part of a government-wide effort, AT&L/IP also met with OSTP 
representatives in mid-November to consult on the congressionally directed SRM 
Sustainment plan, at which time the various human flight options NASA was con- 
sidering were discussed. 

Mr. Bishop. Several defense and space program terminations by this Administra- 
tion in FYIO and recommended for FYll are already having profound negative im- 
pacts upon the defense industrial base with regard to our nation’s ability to design, 
build, and maintain solid rocket motors. These decisions have already resulted in 
literally thousands of highly-specialized and skilled rocket scientists, engineers, and 
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technicians losing their jobs over the past several months, along with the resultant 
loss of decades’ worth of expertise to the nation. 

I anticipate future impacts on the remaining programs, including increased costs 
for raw products and materials. For example, previous Defense Department deci- 
sions include the end of the Minuteman III Propulsion Replacement Program (PRP), 
with no solid commitment to a warm-line effort; the Missile Defense Agency’s deci- 
sion to terminate the Kinetic Energy Interceptor (KEI) and to halt production of the 
Ground Midcourse Defense (BMD) interceptor, also without any significant indus- 
trial base sustainment. Other negative departmental decisions include perpetual 
delays in beginning development for any DoD follow-on program for strategic mis- 
siles or other large scale boosters. 

Finally, the recent FYll NASA recommendation to terminate the Constellation 
program along with the Ares 1 and Ares 5 rockets, collectively mean that there ef- 
fectively remains no large solid rocket motor production program, and significantly 
fewer solid rocket motor production programs in general, within the federal govern- 
ment to sustain the private defense and space industrial base in this critical area. 

The Department of Defense’s “Solid Rocket Motor (SRM) Capabilities Report to 
Congress, Dated June 2009, at page 47 in the Executive Summary, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “Delays in the NASA Ares program could have a significant nega- 
tive impact on the large SRM prime contractor industrial base and on some of the 
SRM subtler base, specifically material suppliers, [emphasis added]. Is preservation 
of the SRM industrial base a matter of significant concern to the Department of De- 
fense and, if so, what specific funding or administrative actions do you propose in 
FYll and beyond to maintain this viable SRM industrial capability? 

Secretary Gates. Yes, I believe that the Department requires the large SRM in- 
dustrial base to provide the propulsion for its strategic systems, missile defense pro- 
grams, and space launch. The Department is evaluating current research and devel- 
opment and production programs to determine how the SRM programs must be ad- 
justed to the changing large SRM critical skills and subtler supplier base. The De- 
partment is committed to sustaining an adequate SRM industrial base to support 
both its strategic and tactical needs. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. BORDALLO 

Ms. Bordallo. My question is regarding the military humanitarian mission in 
Haiti. Can you comment as to whether or not the C-27, Joint Cargo Aircraft, have 
been used for the Haiti Humanitarian Relief Operations and in what capacity? If 
the aircraft has not been utilized, can you explain why this tactical asset has not 
been used to disperse needed supplies to regions outside the epicenter of Port-au- 
Prince? 

Admiral Mullen. The C-27J is not in use in Haiti because it is still in the Test 
and Evaluation stage of development. It is currently scheduled for Multi-Service 
Operational Test and Evaluation in April 2010. Presently three aircraft are in the 
inventory and the first operational deployment is tentatively scheduled for spring 
2011 . 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. LAMBORN 

Mr. Lamborn. This submission continues the trend of reducing the proportion of 
the budget dedicated to research and development. This continued erosion limits our 
ability to maintain technological superiority over our adversaries. In both the QDR 
and this budget you talk about prevailing in today’s conflicts while positioning for 
the future. What is the department’s plan to ensure that we do not mortgage our 
future technologically by eroding our investment in basic and applied research 
today? 

Secretary Gates. Under my leadership, the Department remains committed to the 
future by increasing investments in both basic and applied research. The FY 2011 
President’s Budget Request for basic research ($1,999 billion) represents an 11.2 
percent increase over the amount requested in FY 2010 ($1,798 billion). When com- 
pared to the FY 2008 DoD request for basic research ($1,428 billion), the FY 2011 
request has risen 40 percent over a 3-year period. The FY 2011 President’s Budget 
Request for applied research ($4,476 billion) represents a 5.4 percent increase over 
the level requested in FY 2010 ($4,247 billion). Combined, the FY 2011 request for 
basic and applied research is $6,475 billion, an increase of 7.1 percent over the com- 
bined FY 2010 request for $6,045 billion. It is my view that that the Department’s 
continuing increased investment in basic and applied research represents a commit- 
ment to preserving the future technological superiority of our Armed Forces. 
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Mr. Lamborn. In your budget hearing testimony, you provided an example to il- 
lustrate why a reduction in overall aircraft for the Air Force from 2200 strike air- 
craft to 1500 or 1600 is not as severe as it seems because replacement aircraft are 
more capable, i.e. it is not a one to one trade. Your specific example talked to the 
fact that a MQ-9 Reaper Unmanned Ariel Vehicle (UAV) is as capable perhaps as 
two F-16s in its ability to provide combat effects over Iraq and Afghanistan (Intel- 
ligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance (ISR) and air-to-ground strike capabili- 
ties). This may be true for today’s fight, but your answer overlooks, like much of 
the QDR, the longer term threat and requirements on this force. The MQ-9 Reaper 
cannot perform nor does it perform the Suppression of Enemy Air Defenses (SEAD) 
mission. The F-16 does. How does your equation for force structure and the fighter 
gap change when these mission areas gain importance, as they may, in a future con- 
flict against a peer or near-peer? 

Secretary Gates. The Air Eorce manned fighter/attack inventory will decrease in 
size from about 2200 aircraft in FY 2009 to about 1860 in FY 2020. During this 
time the capability of the force will dramatically increase. The number of fifth-gen- 
eration aircraft will grow from about 140 in FY09 to about 630 in FY20, a 340% 
increase. This is an order of magnitude greater than the estimated fleets of any po- 
tential adversary. 

The Air Force has procured 187 F-22s and plans to procure 1763 F-35s to provide 
the capabilities needed for a future peer or near-peer conflict. The F-35 is scheduled 
to replace the F-16 in all mission areas, including the Suppression of Enemy Air 
Defenses (SEAD). With its stealth features and advanced sensing the F-35 is sig- 
nificantly more capable than the F-16. Given the magnitude of these improvements 
we do not need to replace legacy aircraft strictly on a one for one basis. 

Mr. Lamborn. Does the delay in the F-35 fighter program drive the need for fur- 
ther life extension upgrades on 4th generation fighters? If so where will the funding 
come from for these Service Life Extension Programs (SLEPs) and when can we ex- 
pect to hear specifics about the upgrade plan? 

Admiral Mullen. The Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) program restructure is currently 
not driving service-life extension efforts for legacy fighters. Rather, the Department 
continually assesses strike-fighter force structure requirements in preparation for 
future budgets, and service-life extension is one option that can help mitigate future 
challenges. Other options to maintain the legacy fighter fleet include changes to cur- 
rent Concepts of Operations, aligning Carrier Air Wing readiness with Carrier read- 
iness, and Air Wing composition and force structure. 

The Department’s Fiscal Year 2011-2015 Future Years Defense Program includes 
funding for several legacy fighter efforts. Specifically, the Navy budgeted for a serv- 
ice life assessment for the F-18 series aircraft to help inform the Department on 
the amount of service life that can be extended and the modification costs. In addi- 
tion, the Air Force has scheduled a fleet-viability review for the F-16C/D that will 
be completed by the end of Fiscal Year 2011. Finally, funding is allocated for Full- 
Scale Fatigue Testing for both F-15s and F-16s. 

Mr. Lamborn. According to your testimony, the President’s budget request in- 
cludes funding for two new Combat Aviation Brigades (CABs). The 4th Infantry Di- 
vision at Ft. Carson is the only Infantry division without a CAB. Given that, will 
at least one of these new CABs be designated for the 4th ID at Ft. Carson? 

Admiral Mullen. The Army is studying courses of action for the final stationing 
of both CABs you mention in your question. The final stationing decision for the 
13th CAB is tied to the timeline for the CAB’s activation (between Fiscal Years 2015 
to 2018) and Fort Carson is one of the facilities under consideration. 

Mr. Lamborn. Testimony at both the budget and QDR hearings emphasized the 
Administration’s commitment to sustainment of Homeland Missile Defense initia- 
tives while intensifying the focus on regional missile defense. The QDR and BMDR 
report clearly states that the ballistic threat is expanding rapidly both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. Taking both of these facts into account, it is interesting that the 
MDA is only procuring 8 new SM-3 interceptors in FYll, when the industrial base 
is sized to support 48 per year. Why is this and are we procuring enough SM-3s 
to properly resource the new missile defense strategy in the near and long term? 

Admiral Mullen. The Missile Defense Agency procurement plan for SM-3 mis- 
siles is structured to balance competing needs of the theater/regional Combatant 
Commander mission for Aegis Ballistic Missile Defense (BMD) ships and SM-3 mis- 
siles, with development and procurement plans for new versions of the SM-3, con- 
tinuing Aegis BMD’s realistic test program, and development and installation of up- 
grades to the Aegis BMD weapon system. 

Fiscal Year 2011 drop in SM-3 production orders represents the shift in resources 
from producing SM-3 Block lA missiles to production of the more capable SM-3 
Block IB missiles. As part of this shift and along with the eight procured missiles. 
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twelve additional SM-3 Block IB interceptors are being purchased in Fiscal Year 
2011 with RDT&E funds to support testing and evaluation. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. LOEBSACK 

Mr. Loebsack. The Post-Deployment/Mobilization Respite Absence (PDMRA) pro- 
gram was established to provide benefits to service members who have been de- 
ployed beyond established rotation cycles. Unfortunately, because of a delay between 
the announcement of the program and its implementation, roughly 23,000 Army Na- 
tional Guard Soldiers nationwide, and roughly 750 Soldiers in Iowa, have not re- 
ceived the benefits they earned. This is compounded by the fact that roughly 2,000 
Soldiers who are owed PDMRA benefits have already been re-deployed and many 
more are preparing for another deployment. The FY 2010 NDAA authorized DOD 
to provide PDMRA benefits retroactively. I understand that Deputy Under Secretary 
of Defense Carr recently signed a memorandum authorizing the Service Secretaries 
to provide the PDMRA benefits retroactively. These Soldiers have been waiting for 
two years for the benefits that they are due for their service, so I would very much 
encourage you to move as expeditiously as possible to get these benefits paid out. 
Can you provide me with a timeframe for when the Service Secretaries will provide 
these payments to the Soldiers who are still waiting for them? 

Secretary Gates. The Army has a detailed plan for payment to all National Guard 
soldiers who are eligible for compensation under PDMRA. The Army received the 
Army National Guard’s preliminary list of eligible individuals. The Army will begin 
payments on March 1, and will continue to diligently process and pay claims until 
eligible individuals are appropriately compensated. 

Statutory authority was required to retroactively compensate former Service 
members for PDMRA days earned from Jan 19, 2007, through the date each respec- 
tive Service implemented their respective PDMRA program. Section 604 of the FYIO 
NDAA, signed on October 28, 2009, provided me the discretionary authority to com- 
pensate current and former Service members for PDMRA days earned from Jan 19, 
2007, through the date each respective Service implemented their PDMRA program. 
Based on the FY 2010 Defense Appropriations Bill passed on December 19, 2009, 
DoD implementation policy was coordinated and approved on February 1, 2010. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. GIFFORDS 

Ms. Giffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and thank you Secretary Gates and 
Chairman Mullen for your service to our country and for appearing here today. I 
am confident that this year’s budget request represents a strong commitment by the 
Administration to our national defense. However, this year’s budget repeats many 
of the mistakes of last year’s. While this year’s budget documents are accompanied 
by the QDR, neither adequately explains the continued gap in fighter aircraft nor 
does it address in any way whatsoever the recapitalization of Search and Rescue 
equipment. These two areas represent a significant oversight in the short- and long- 
term force level constructs. Last year, the U.S. Joint Forces Command study of 
Combat Search and Rescue showed that the Air Force does it better than any other 
service, consistently, across the board. In fact, their evaluation showed that the Air 
Force is better at nearly all Rescue functions than even the elite Army Special Oper- 
ations units. Still, the budget reflects no noticeable attention to this necessary mis- 
sion nor does the QDR dedicate one single word to this question. There are nearly 
a dozen units in my district alone and hundreds of thousands of service members 
around the globe that depend on this capability every day. On another issue, for sev- 
eral years. Congressman LoBiondo and I have requested a full and fair assessment 
of our fighter requirements and aircraft inventory. After long last, we finally have 
a number from the Department that indicates we will lower the requirement for 
manned fighter aircraft by 206 planes. Overall, this represents a reduction of 536 
aircraft from two years ago. According to supporting documents, shortages of Air 
Force strike fighters still appear to be likely between 2017 and 2024 and these re- 
tirements are NOT offset by procurement of the Joint Strike Fighter. We cannot 
continue to ignore these issues and simply hope they will resolve themselves. We 
have learned in the most difficult circumstances possible that such a strategy never 
works. This Committee and this Congress do not have the luxury of planning our 
nation’s defense on a year-to-year basis. It is the responsibility of this Committee 
to balance short-term security with long-term stability and provide for the continued 
robust defense of our nation. In many ways, this budget fails to provide for these 
systems and the long-term strategy fails to see the quality in quantity. Last year 
you commented on the comparative analysis between our 5th generation fighter ca- 
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pability and that of China. According to your testimony last year, China will have 
only 1,700 aircraft in their inventory and zero 5th Generation fighters by 2020. But 
according to available Intel data obtained in the last year, the PLAAF has 600 at- 
tack and homher aircraft and 1,300 fighters today. We also know that incursions 
into our cyber infrastructure have compromised some of our JSF blueprints and that 
China is now developing a 5th Gen fighter. Last week, Russian aeronautics manu- 
facturer Sukhoi flew their first Gen 5 fighter, which we know will likely be for ex- 
port. 

Do you stand by your previous testimony on our comparative numerical advantage 
over the next 15 years? 

With the growing aircraft force among our near-peer competitors, how do we rec- 
oncile decreasing the number of fighters available for combat? 

Secretary Gates. The 2010 QDR assessed Defense Department capabilities re- 
quired to provide the President with options across a wide range of future contin- 
gencies through the 2016 timeframe, including deterring conflict and defeating ag- 
gression by adversary states. The Department has assumed a moderate level of risk 
in the near-term with respect to the number of fighters, but it has re-invested the 
savings into the capabilities required as a bridge to a future 5th Generation enabled 
force. QDR assessments indicate the programmed force of strike aircraft will be suf- 
ficient to defeat the efforts of our adversaries, including adversaries with advanced 
anti-access capabilities. I will re-evaluate the impacts of the recently announced slip 
in F-35 initial operational capability and the implications to our legacy force. 

Ms. Giffords. Under current projections, there continues to be a gap in the Air 
National Guard, even under the most optimistic projections. By 2017, the Air Guard 
will be forced to close 13 Fighter Wings unless the Department acts now. Last year 
at this hearing we were promised a plan for recapitalizing the Air National Guard’s 
fighter fleet but neither the budget nor the Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR) ap- 
pear to contain one. We simply continue to hear that Joint Strike Fighter (JSF) is 
the answer. Still, your timeline for JSF and your timeline for aircraft retirements 
leave a multi-year hole. 

How does the Department plan to plug that hole with the required number of 
manned fighter aircraft and under the current realities of the F-35 program? 

Secretary Gates. The Department has provided Congress a long-term plan for 
fighter forces in the “Aircraft Investment Plan for Fiscal Years 2011-2040”, which 
was submitted with the budget. The DoD has assumed a moderate level of risk in 
the near-term with the number of fighters, but it has re-invested the savings into 
the capabilities required as a bridge to the future 5th-Generation enabled force. The 
QDR assessment indicated the programmed force for strike aircraft will be sufficient 
to defeat the efforts of our adversaries. We will continue to evaluate the impact of 
the shift in F-35 production and determine the implications on the legacy force. 

Ms. Giffords. As part of your efforts to rebalance the department and increase 
cost effectiveness of the force, have you examined the relative value of the Reserve 
Components vice the Active Components? 

Secretary Gates. We continue to study the appropriate mix between the Active 
and Reserve Forces and associated cost benefits to support warfighter requirements. 
The Department applies a Total Force Integrated process in assessing the benefits 
that each Component contributes in support of the fighter community. 

Ms. Giffords. What criteria does the Department use to apportion capabilities 
and missions between the components? 

Secretary Gates. The Department apportions capabilities and missions based 
upon President of the United States, Secretary of Defense, and Chairman of the 
Joint Chief of Staff guidance promulgated in documents such as the Unified Com- 
mand Plan, National Security Strategy, National Military Strategy, and as refined 
in the QDR, the Congressionally mandated Quadrennial Roles and Mission review 
process, the Joint Operating and Integration Concepts, the Joint Strategic Capabili- 
ties Plan and the Guidance for Development of the Force. Also, there are OSD-led 
efforts such as the OSD/Capabilities Assessment Program and Evaluation “Tactical 
Air Issue team” that contribute to the decisions. 

Ms. Giffords. Assuming that Reserve Component forces are cheaper, is the de- 
partment prepared to modify its historic fielding plans which typically replace Ac- 
tive Duty equipment first, with a concurrent and proportional fielding method? 

Secretary Gates. During the past two decades the Air Reserve Component has 
transitioned to more of an operational force. The Air Reserve Component’s ability 
to potentially provide forces at a reduced operating cost is directly tied to the Active 
Component’s on-going investment in Air Force-wide equipment, modernization, and 
training pipeline. Historically the ratio between Active and Air Reserve Component 
aircraft has not exceeded a 60/40 mix. If the Air Reserve Component grows beyond 
40% of the total Air Force, sustainability and potential cost benefits diminish. At 
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the end of Fiscal Year 2011, the percentage of Air Reserve Component combat-coded 
fighter aircraft is projected to be 42% of the total combat-coded lighter force. 

Ms. Giffords. When you cancelled the CSAR program, you testified that the next 
year would be spent researching potential alternatives and verifying the require- 
ment. At Davis-Monthan Air Force Base in my district, they have long awaited the 
final selection and delivery of a new aircraft. Among operators, there is no question 
of the need for this system. The Joint Personnel Recovery Agency verified what we 
already knew — that the Air Force does this mission better than anyone. 

What is the plan for the next year and succeeding years to recapitalize this capa- 
bility? 

Secretary Gates. Concurrent with the cancellation of the CSAR-X program, the 
Department and the United States Air Force (USAF) began two complementary ac- 
tions. The urgent need to restore the HH-60G inventory resulted in a funded pro- 
gram in Fiscal Years 2010 through 2012, described further below. Additionally, the 
USAF’s urgent need to recapitalize its aging HH-60G fleet will be refined in the 
next year. 

The USAF will continue to work with OSD and the Joint Staff to finalize require- 
ments and develop an acquisition strategy to sustain Combat Search and Rescue 
operational capability in support of globally deployed Airmen and the Joint Team 
for the long term. DoD will leverage current analysis and chart a course to a Mate- 
rial Development Decision (MDD) as soon as possible. The President’s Budget Re- 
quest for FY 2011 includes initial funding estimates in FY 2012 and beyond that 
will be used to implement that proOTam. 

Ms. Giffords. Were you aware that the current fleet of Pave Hawk aircraft began 
to reach the end of their designed service life 7 years ago? 

Secretary Gates. The design service life of the Pave Hawk was known and part 
of my consideration during the decision process. That urgent need resulted in my 
direction to the Air Force to pursue immediate replacement of HH-60G operational 
losses and additional aging HH-60Gs with rotary wing aircraft based on currently 
fielded CSAR capabilities. 

Ms. Giffords. Are additional aircraft forthcoming? 

Secretary Gates. Yes. The Department of Defense Appropriations Act, Fiscal Year 
2010, Public Law 111-118 includes an Air Force program start to replace HH-60G 
Operational Losses and funded the four aircraft. The President’s Budget Request for 
Fiscal Year 2011 seeks funding for 6 aircraft in Fiscal Year 2011 (including 3 from 
OCO funding) and 5 aircraft in Fiscal Year 2012. These aircraft would restore the 
legacy HH-60G fleet to the quantity of 112 aircraft. The Air Force will procure the 
current in-production variant, UH-60M, and modify them with the requisite mission 
equipment. The long-term recapitalization of the legacy HH-60G fleet would begin 
in Fiscal Year 2012, following final requirements definition and acquisition strategy 
approval. 

Ms. Giffords. I am strongly encouraged by what I have seen from DoD on energy 
issues, and I am confident that the Senate will move, if not swiftly, to confirm the 
nominee for Director of Operational Energy. Over the last year, I have been working 
aggressively with the Committee and the services on developing an overarching 
master plan for DoD’s energy usage. I am also pleased by much of what I see in 
the QDR on this topic and the ^eat partnerships we have forged between the Con- 
gress and the Department on this consensus issue. 

Can you comment on where DoD is in meeting their short- and long-term energy 
reduction and renewable energy requirements? 

Secretary Gates. Over the last five years, the Department has steadily reduced 
energy consumption per square foot at our installations, largely in response to statu- 
te!^ and regulatory goals. While continuing that very positive trend, I believe that 
it is time for us to take a longer-term perspective and adapt our approach to instal- 
lation energy management from one that is primarily focused on compliance to one 
focused on long-term cost avoidance and mission assurance. The Department made 
substantial headway meeting the energy efficiency (energy intensity) goals from 
2006 through 2008 compared to the 2003 baseline, t^ile I set a target of 12 percent 
below the 2003 baseline for 2009, DoD fell short, meeting only a 10 percent energy 
intensity reduction from the baseline. Some of the reasons for not meeting the 2009 
target are large mission changes in the Army and use of millions of square feet of 
temporary facilities that are energy inefficient. The Army’s increase in energy inten- 
sity level was a result of increased military activities of training, mobilization, de- 
ployment, and global defense posture realignment, in addition to an increase in 
troop strength. These factors required the use of a number of energy inefficient tem- 
porary facilities and dual-use buildings to accommodate personnel in transition. En- 
ergy efficiency is a primary component of DoD’s investment strategy. I believe the 
energy investments made through the 2009 American Reinvestment and Recovery 
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Act (ARRA) will manifest a drop in ener^ intensity in FY 2010 and FY 2011 as 
these ARRA-funded projects become operational. 

Renewable energy investments on a large scale have the potential to impact mili- 
tary training and operations as they require large tracts of land or include tall 
structures that encroach upon military ranges and special use routes on DoD- or 
Bureau of Land Management-controlled lands. Under my direction, the Department 
is making every effort to review the impacts of renewable energy infrastructure on 
a case-by-case basis working to preserve military training areas while being open 
to public-private partnership that 3 deld green energy and green jobs and a measure 
of energy security for our installations. In 2009, DoD exceeded the 3 percent re- 
quirement for electrical energy from renewable resources by reaching 3.6 percent. 

Ms. Giffords. Does this year’s budget demonstrate a significant investment in 
growing the renewable energy portfolio within DoD? 

Secretary Gates. DoD invests directly in renewable energy through the Energy 
Conservation and Investment Program (ECIP). The Fiscal Year 2011 President’s 
Budget included $120 million for ECIP, of which $63 million was designated for re- 
newable energy projects. 

Ms. Giffords. Is the top-line real dollar amount an increase from last year’s allo- 
cations? 

Secretary Gates. The Fiscal Year 2011 President’s Budget increased the amount 
for ECIP and renewable energy from the 2010 President’s Budget. The Fiscal Year 
2010 President’s Budget included $90 million for ECIP, of which $53 million was 
designated for renewable energy projects. However, the Fiscal Year 2010 appropria- 
tions were $174 million for ECIP, of which $74 million will go toward renewable 
energy projects. 

Ms. Giffords. Have Energy Savings Performance Contracts (ESPCs) proven fruit- 
ful in providing significant energy cost savings with little or no government outlays? 

Secretary Gates. The Department made wide use of Energy Savings Performance 
Contracts (ESPCs) and Utility Energy Services Contracts (UESCs), which allow 
DoD to use industry funding to pay the up-front costs of energy savings projects. 
The investment is paid back from accrued savings. ESPCs and UESCs typically gen- 
erate 15 to 20 percent of all facility energy annual savings that DoD realizes. Use 
of ESPC and UESC for 2009 reached an award value over $258 million. DoD annual 
energy savings from these contracts are expected to reach nearly 1.2 billion BTUs, 
which, although significant, represent slightly more than one half of one percent (0.5 
percent) of the DoD’s annual consumption. From 2003-2009, third-party financed 
energy contract awards totaled $1.74 billion. 

Ms. Giffords. What can Congress be doing to improve or streamline the process 
for installing large-scale renewable projects and accelerate their construction? 

Secretary Gates. DoD is leveraging current authorities to install large-scale re- 
newable projects on military installations where appropriate and compatible with 
mission. Should Congress propose additional authorities to streamline the process 
or accelerate construction, my staff will evaluate them on a case-by-case basis. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. TSONGAS 

Ms. Tsongas. The FY 2010 NDAA (Sec. 141 BODY ARMOR PROCUREMENT) 
clearly articulated that the Secretary of Defense shall ensure that within each mili- 
tary department procurement account, a separate, dedicated procurement line item 
is designated for body armor starting with the budget for fiscal year 2011. It also 
articulated the same requirement for a separate, dedicated program element for re- 
search and development of individual body armor and associated components. The 
total body armor program has evolved from a $40 million program in 1999 to over 
$5 billion through 2009. The establishment of an individual procurement and 
RDT&E (Research, Development, Test and Evaluation) line items would provide in- 
creased accountability and transparency in long-term planning, programming, and 
investment for the acquisition of body armor, and would accelerate the amount of 
investment by industry to further advancements in survivability and weight reduc- 
tion. Available technology has not been able to keep the system within the desired 
weight levels without sacrificing performance. It is critically important that efforts 
be made to lighten the warfighter’s load for current operations, especially in Afghan- 
istan where most operations are dismounted in mountainous terrain. The Vice Chief 
of Staff of the Army and the Assistant Commandant of the Marine Corps testified 
to the same last year before this committee. Prior to Congress passing law man- 
dating separate procurement and RDT&E line items for body armor, body armor 
was funded from Operation and Maintenance accounts. Separate line items were 
mandated because Operations and Maintenance monies can be moved around as the 
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year progresses and although an initial dollar amount might be placed against a 
body armor requirement, that dollar amount can fluctuate if the military services 
think the money is needed elsewhere. Establishing funds that are devoted to body 
armor programs via separate, dedicated procurement line items ensures the 
warfighter is equipped with the most technologically advanced, lightest, most effec- 
tive individual protection gear. Why did the Department of Defense fail to comply 
with the statutory requirement to create separate, dedicated procurement and 
RDT&E line items in the FY 2011 Defense budget submission? What is the re- 
quested level of funding specifically for body armor procurement and RDT&E for FY 
2011? Will the Department include separate procurement and RDT&E body armor 
line items in next year’s budget request? 

Secretary Gates. I fully recognize the importance of personal body armor to our 
troops deployed in combat operations. Since FY 2004, the Congress at the request 
of the Department, has appropriated $3.1 billion for the procurement of small arms 
protective inserts and enhanced small arms protective inserts (SAFI) for use by U.S. 
personnel. This investment, along with other force protection initiatives imple- 
mented by the Services saved countless lives and limited casualties. 

The Department’s reluctance to fund the purchase of personal body armor protec- 
tion clothing in the procurement appropriations has as much to do with the purpose 
of funding, as it does with its flexibility. Because the procurement programs are sep- 
arately funded in their own budget lines, they lack the flexibility of the Operation 
and Maintenance (O&M) appropriations. Since the quantity of body armor that is 
needed to outfit forces is to a great extent directly related to the number of troops 
deploying, the actual amount of body armor gear needed is unknown when the pro- 
curement budgets are prepared a year or more before the deplo 3 Tnent date. 

Because O&M funds are more readily available and have far greater flexibility in 
their use, the Services are better able to reallocate funds within their O&M ac- 
counts to ensure that sufficient body armor gear has been purchased. Furthermore, 
personal body armor is considered to be a consumable product, similar to boots and 
clothing. The personal body armor used by our forces is actually clothing and jackets 
that have specially designed pockets that hold the SAFI plates. Because of the na- 
ture of the SAFI plates and the associated clothing, they are not durable like hard- 
ware, so their replacement cycle may be more frequent depending on combat oper- 
ations. 

Fersonal body armor research and technologies are currently funded in the Serv- 
ices’ Research, Development, Test, and Evaluation (RDT&E) accounts. However, be- 
cause these developmental efforts, relative to major weapon systems are small, the 
requirement is funded in existing RDT&E budget lines (example: Soldier System 
Advanced Development; Infantry Support Weapons; SOF Soldier Frotection and 
Survival System; and Marine Corps Ground Combat/Supporting Arms System). 

In FY 2011 , the Department requested $1.3 billion for personal body armor in the 
O&M accounts and $12.9 million in RDT&E. 

Ms. Tsongas. I would like to understand if the DoD considers leveraging proven, 
affordable, scalable programs as an alternative to developmental programs that 
have a high likelihood of experiencing cost overruns. The Fatriot air and missile de- 
fense system is currently fielded in 12 nations, including 5 NATO countries. Since 
production began in 1980, over 170 Fatriot fire units and over 9,000 missiles have 
been delivered. An international industry team of over 4,000 suppliers and sub- 
contractors support the Fatriot air defense system. Modern production methods 
have proven effective in maintaining a production reliability of over 10 times the 
required specification. Reliability of Patriot systems deployed world-wide, measured 
in “mean-time between-failure”, remains over twice the required system specifica- 
tion. U.S. Army operational availability has been consistently over 95 percent. Com- 
plex, multi-year, developmental defense procurements often involve some cost esca- 
lation. Constraining costs via the long-term usage of proven, scalable programs is 
a way to continue to serve the needs of our troops and allied troops without under- 
going the process of funding new programs with significant cost and schedule risk. 

Has the Department of Defense considered controlling acquisition costs through 
the continued use of proven, scalable technologies that are already in use by our 
forces and those of our allies? For example, the Patriot systems has been fielded by 
the U.S. and 12 international partner nations for over 20 years and benefits today 
from cost savings gleaned through the on-going investment by its current users. 
Continuing to utilize systems like Patriot (and Theater High Altitude Air Defense 
(THAAD), Standard Missile-3 (SM-3), etc.) in lieu of costly, new development pro- 
grams like the current Medium Extended Air Defense System (MEADS) program 
would save DoD billions of dollars. And, should some of the capabilities currently 
being developed in the MEADS program be procured in the future, would it be pos- 
sible to incorporate elements of the Patriot-based solution to create a merged air 
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and missile defense system, a “best of both worlds” approach? Your comments on 
this topic, please? 

Secretary Gates. As illustrated by the examples provided in the question (e.g.. 
Patriot, SM-3 and THAAD), yes, the Department actively seeks to control acquisi- 
tion costs through the continued use of proven, scalable technologies that are al- 
ready in use by our forces and those of our allies. However, to keep pace with evolv- 
ing threats and operational concepts, it is often necessary to develop new capabili- 
ties to augment those already fielded. 

The theater air and missile defense mission area is a good example of this situa- 
tion. In December 2009, the Defense Acquisition Executive approved the Army’s In- 
tegrated Air and Missile Defense (AIAMD) program for entry into Engineering, 
Manufacturing, and Development. The objective of the AIAMD program is to inte- 
grate sensors and weapons (Patriot, SLAMRAAM, Improved Sentinel, and JLENS) 
and develop a common battle command across a single, integrated fire control net- 
work to engage the range of Air and Missile Defense (AMD) threats. 

To minimize costly new sensor and weapon development, leverage proven systems, 
and minimize the number of redundant battle command systems, existing Army 
AMD sensor and weapon platforms will be enhanced with a “plug and fight” inter- 
face module, which supplies distributed battle management functionality to enable 
network-centric operations for advanced AMD capabilities such as extended sensor 
coverage and better intercept capabilities. 

I believe this U.S. capability as it matures could be beneficial to our coalition air 
and missile defense partners. As such, both as part of our ongoing MEADS program 
and separately with other partners, the Department has opened discussions on how 
best to achieve a truly integrated coalition air and missile defense capability, with 
the AIAMD Battle Command System capability as the centerpiece. Components 
from Patriot, as well as the more capable, more easily sustained, and more mobile 
radars and launchers being developed in MEADS, when ready, could be integrated 
in the AMD System-of-Systems. Not only will this allow the U.S. and our partners 
to save cost in the long term, but it could ultimately serve as an AMD force multi- 
plier for coalition forces. 

Ms. Tsongas. The MEADS program was initiated to provide replacement for the 
Patriot Air and Missile System in the U.S. Army, as well as Patriot, Nike Hercules 
and Hawk in Germany and Italy. However, the MEADS development program has 
not delivered on promised timely and cost-effective fielding of new air and missile 
defense capabilities. 

Since the program’s initiation, the time to field the First Unit Equipped (FUE) 
has repeatedly heen revised resulting in increased costs and delays to fielding 
warfighter capability as follows: in 1996, the expected RDTE cost was $2B to $3B, 
with a planned FUE in 2008; in 2002, the expected RDTE cost was $7B to $9B, with 
a planned FUE in 2012; in 2008, the expected RDTE cost was $10B, with a planned 
FUE in 2015; and in 2008, the GAO reported that the FUE date will slip an addi- 
tional two years, to 2017. 

In addition, recent GAO reports (GAO-08-467SP & GAO-09-326SP Assessments 
of Major Weapon Programs) found that only two of six critical MEADS technologies 
were maturing at an adequate pace to meet program schedule. In order to continue 
to fight the wars we are in, and support our troops for the scenarios we will face 
in the future, we must make difficult budgetary decisions which sometimes involve 
the termination or restructuring of programs which, despite original intent, are no 
longer performing, or are now unnecessary. Currently the Department of Defense 
has programs that are over-budget and behind schedule (e.g. JSF, MEADS). 

Has the DoD performed a thorough analysis of its program suite, evaluating per- 
formance, requirements and relevance of these programs? And is it not possible to 
harvest some cost savings from these programs in order to pay for other higher pri- 
ority, near term costs including ongoing costs in Iraq and Afghanistan, needed in- 
creases in shipbuilding to cover European missile defense, etc? 

Secretary Gates. MEADS experienced schedule delays and cost growth that 
emerged prior to the program Preliminary Design Review in 2007. The MEADS 
partner nations conducted an independent program review, which documented sev- 
eral technical and management issues that led to the delays and cost growth. Many 
of the recommendations of the review, including restructuring the program and ex- 
tending the Design and Development (D&D) phase have either been implemented 
or are being considered by the nations. 

The MEADS independent review team estimated that the planned 110-month 
MEADS D&D program (which began in September 2004) would require an addi- 
tional 24 months and increased costs on the order of $1 billion to complete the de- 
sign and initial testing. 
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In response, the MEADS partner nations agreed to pursue a re-planned MEADS 
D&D program that extends the 110-month program, reduces the program risk, and 
provides additional time to ensure the maturity of the MEADS design. The Depart- 
ment is conducting a full assessment of the MEADS program to support the MEADS 
System Decision Review. This review includes an assessment of the ongoing MEADS 
Critical Design Review (CDR), an evaluation of the costs, and an evaluation of the 
status of negations with the MEADS partners on program restructure. These ele- 
ments are described below. 

The DoD is conducting an assessment of the CDR to determine the technical ma- 
turity and expected performance of the system. The U.S. Cost Assessment and Pro- 
gram Evaluation (CAPE) is conducting an independent cost estimate (ICE) of the 
re-planned MEADS program to re-validate the total cost of the program to inform 
the restructure effort. This cost estimate is expected by July 2010. The U.S. is also 
in negotiations with the partner nations on a U.S.-proposed restructure of the tri- 
national governance and technical scope of the existing program, including seeking 
partner approval to modify the MEADS program of record to integrate the Army In- 
tegrated Ilattle Command System (IBCS) functionality to enhance MEADS BMC4I 
capabilities. Incorporating IBCS into the MEADS concept is a necessary change for 
the program to meet U.S. air and missile defense requirements and Army oper- 
ational concepts, keep pace with emerging threat capabilities, and enhance coalition 
operations. DoD is conducting a thorough review of the current MEADS threat as- 
sessments and requirements. 

While it is always possible to divert funding from one priority to another, I must 
balance the overall program portfolio to meet the range of valid capability needs. 
I also place a priority on honoring our commitments to our cooperative program 
partners. I believe MEADS is critical, and the DoD is on a path to ensure the pro- 
gram is affordable and capable for all MEADS partner nations. In order for me to 
make informed decisions, the ongoing assessments and ICE must be completed. 

Ms. Tsongas. The 2009 Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act was put in place 
to provide accountability and “directly impact the operation of the Defense Acquisi- 
tion System and the duties of key officials who support it” (DTM 09-027, Implemen- 
tation of the Weapon Systems Acquisition Reform Act of 2009). After thirteen years 
of development, the Army’s Medium Extended Air Defense System (MEADS) pro- 
gram is nine years behind schedule, and several billions of dollars over-budget. This 
proOTam is a prime example of the problems in managing a large, complex program 
with technical risk, and the impetus for the 2009 Weapon Systems Acquisition Re- 
form Act. 

What does the Department plan to do about this program given the continuously 
extending schedule and predictions of yet further cost overruns topping a billion dol- 
lars? Given the changing missile defense environment, has the Department com- 
pleted a thorough review of air and missile defense requirements and validated the 
requirements attributed to this program? 

Secretary Gates. MEADS experienced schedule delays and cost growth that 
emerged prior to the program Preliminary Design Review in 2007. The MEADS 
partner nations conducted an independent program review, which documented sev- 
eral technical and management issues that led to the delays and cost growth. Many 
of the recommendations of the review, including restructuring the program and ex- 
tending the Design and Development (D&D) phase have either been implemented 
or are being considered by the nations. 

The MEADS independent review team estimated that the planned 110-month 
MEADS D&D program (which began in September 2004) would require an addi- 
tional 24 months and increased costs on the order of $1 billion to complete the de- 
sign and initial testing. 

In response, the MEADS partner nations agreed to pursue a re-planned MEADS 
D&D program that extends the 110-month program, reduces the program risk, and 
provides additional time to ensure the maturity of the MEADS design. The Depart- 
ment is conducting a full assessment of the MEADS program to support the MEADS 
System Decision Review. This review includes an assessment of the ongoing MEADS 
Critical Design Review (CDR), an evaluation of the costs, and an evaluation of the 
status of negations with the MEADS partners on program restructure. These ele- 
ments are described below. 

The DoD is conducting an assessment of the CDR to determine the technical ma- 
turity and expected performance of the system. The U.S. Cost Assessment and Pro- 
gram Evaluation (CAPE) is conducting an independent cost estimate (ICE) of the 
re-planned MEADS program to re-validate the total cost of the program to inform 
the restructure effort. This cost estimate is expected by July 2010. The U.S. is also 
in negotiations with the partner nations on a U.S.-proposed restructure of the tri- 
national governance and technical scope of the existing program, including seeking 
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partner approval to modify the MEADS program of record to integrate the Army In- 
tegrated Ilattle Command System (IBCS) functionality to enhance MEADS BMC4I 
capabilities. Incorporating IBCS into the MEADS concept is a necessary change for 
the program to meet U.S. air and missile defense requirements and Army oper- 
ational concepts, keep pace with emerging threat capabilities, and enhance coalition 
operations. DoD is conducting a thorough review of the current MEADS threat as- 
sessments and requirements. 

While it is always possible to divert funding from one priority to another, I must 
balance the overall program portfolio to meet the range of valid capability needs. 
I also place a priority on honoring our commitments to our cooperative program 
partners. I believe MEADS is critical, and the DoD is on a path to ensure the pro- 
gram is affordable and capable for all MEADS partner nations. In order for me to 
make informed decisions, the ongoing assessments and ICE must be completed. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MS. PINGREE 

Ms. PiNGREE. Admiral Mullen, when the Department of Defense announced its 
strategy to repeal the Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell policy, you stated that, while the De- 
partment conducts a yearlong study, it would make an effort to use existing author- 
ity to prevent or delay the dismissal of openly gay service members. While this year- 
long study is being conducted, do you believe that the Department can prevent the 
dismissal of any and all service members who are found to be gay or lesbian? What 
criteria will be used to evaluate whether or not an openly gay or lesbian service 
member will be dismissed from active duty service while the Department studies the 
best way to implement repeal? 

Admiral Mullen. In my testimony, I did not address the issue of pending or fu- 
ture discharges, nor did I state that the Department would prevent or delay dis- 
charges of openly gay service members. The law requires separation for homosexual 
conduct, and we must follow the law. Only the Congress can change the law. 

On February 2nd, the Secretary of Defense announced that he had directed the 
Department of Defense to quickly review the regulations used to implement 10 
U.S.C. §654 and within 45 days present recommended changes to those regulations 
that would, within the confines of the existing law, enforce the law in a fairer and 
more appropriate manner. This review has been completed. The Secretary of De- 
fense, in consultation with the Military Services and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has 
approved revisions to these regulations. The changes were announced on March 
25th, and are now in effect. 

The modifications, among other things, raise the level of the commander author- 
ized to initiate inquiries and separation proceedings regarding homosexual conduct; 
revise what constitutes “credible information” and “reliable persons”; and specify 
certain categories of information that cannot be used for purposes of homosexual 
conduct discharges. 

The Service Chiefs and I support these changes. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. KISSELL 

Mr. Kissell. During the hearing, and throughout the budget and the Quadrennial 
Defense Review (QDR), I applaud your continued commitment to the health and 
welfare of our wounded warriors. Today’s medical advancements allow men and 
women that suffer horrific casualties to live and to have a functional quality of life. 
In previous conflicts many of our service members that survived today would have 
died. You have adopted a very aggressive approach to post-traumatic stress and 
traumatic brain injury. This aggressive attack only benefits those that are dutifully 
serving our nation. Their sacrifices are being honored by your attention to their 
needs. However, I recently saw a piece on CBS’s 60 Minutes about the Armed 
Forces Institute on Regenerative Medicine (AFIRM) and had an opportunity to meet 
with one of the civilian doctors conducting research for AFIRM. The advancements 
being made are absolutely astounding and in some ways it seems like science fic- 
tion. The 60 Minutes piece chronicled a young Marine whose hand was blown off 
in an explosion. The doctors completed a hand transplant and now the Marine, who 
at one time would have had to settle for a prosthetic hand and a limited life, is 
training to be an electrician. AFIRM also addresses the dated medical response to 
burn victims. Doctors are using burn treatment techniques developed 30 years ago 
to treat burn victims from Iraq and Afghanistan. 

The Department of Defense (DoD) has developed a number of innovative ways to 
treat post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), mild TBI, and other wounds, but burn 
treatment lags behind a considerable amount. AFIRM’s research uncovered innova- 
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tive ways to bridge the gap and improve the lives of our wounded warriors suffering 
from burn injuries. Although, AFIRM is a DoD program designed to develop treat- 
ment techniques far beyond comprehension some five or ten years ago, no funding 
is allocated for clinical trials next year. In fact, for the remainder of this year, 
AFIRM can only conduct two more clinical trials and next year zero clinical trials. 
After meeting with one of the physicians in AFIRM, he provided me a list of 13 clin- 
ical trials pending without funding and 21 additional projects ready for clinical 
trials. The 21 projects have no funding and are within two years of readiness. These 
are unfunded opportunities. I think this will be a huge help to our wounded war- 
riors, but am unsure why the budget does not request funds to push the research 
to trials and out to the field where it is needed. Please provide an answer as to the 
future of AFIRM, funding for the research ready to progress to clinical trials, and 
the number of wounded warriors helped by the tremendous efforts of military and 
civilian physicians in AFIRM. I would also like to meet with the Program Director 
for AFIRM to discuss other developments and the hest way to expedite imple- 
menting the techniques. 

Secretary Gates. The AFIRM Science and Technology Program is funded through 
a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) among the United States Army Medical 
Research and Materiel Command (USAMRMC), Office of Naval Research, USAF 
Surgeon General, Department of Veterans Affairs, and National Institutes of 
Health. USAMRMC directs the AFIRM Program. Per the MOU, funding is agreed 
among the parties. We anticipate renewal of the MOU to continue AFIRM beyond 
2013, pending agreement by all parties. 

The initial objectives (i.e., covering 2008-2013) for clinical trials in the AFIRM 
Program included two hand transplants and one facial tissue transplant, all in- 
cluded advanced immunosuppressive anti-rejection therapies. In addition, the Pro- 
gram anticipated funding up to two clinical trials after investigations in animal 
models revealed the highest payoff candidates for clinical demonstration. These ani- 
mal model investigations have been much more successful than anticipated, and the 
number of AFIRM technologies ready for clinical trials has been and is expected to 
be much greater than our original plan projected. 

Since unexpected funding for clinical development of additional AFIRM tech- 
nologies was required during budget execution years, the following sources were le- 
veraged: In calendar year 2009, AFIRM clinical trials were funded with the Defense 
Health Program (DHP) medical Research, Development, Test and Evaluation 
(RDT&E) funds from the Fiscal Year (FY) 2008 Overseas Contingency Operations 
appropriation ($10 million). The $10 million funded six clinical trials of which five 
will be partially conducted at the Army’s Institute of Surgical Research, mostly on 
military patients. This year (FY 2010), RDT&E funding for trials ($5.8 million) was 
funded by appropriated funds that were requested as part of the Department’s re- 
quest for enhancement of battlefield injuries research. We will be able to fund three 
clinical trials with these funds. Finally, for FY 2010 and FY 2011, the Joint Impro- 
vised Explosive Device Defeat Organization (JIEDDO), through the Director, De- 
fense Research and Engineering’s Office of Technology Transition, funded $17.4 mil- 
lion in clinical trials associated with AFIRM objectives. 

Currently, $2.4 million is programmed under the DHP RDT&E for regenerative 
medicine clinical trials in FY 2011. The USAMRMC is presently preparing its DHP 
FY 2012-2017 program review that will identify requirements for funding up to 48 
additional trials and advanced development studies, based on AFIRM progress to 
date and reasonable technical success going forward. AFIRM’s strategy is to conduct 
as many patient trials as possible at DoD medical facilities. 

Although the actual number of warfighters being helped with AFIRM technologies 
to date is small and limited to ongoing, early clinical trials to substantiate safety 
and efficacy, the potential to help much larger numbers exists. Particularly for 
wounded warriors, regenerative medicine will likely have its greatest impact treat- 
ing traumatic injuries of the extremities, injuries of the head and neck, and serious 
burns. Of the approximately 17,000 battle-injured warfighters medically evacuated 
from the Iraqi and Afghanistan theaters, such injuries account for more than 75%. 
Orthopedic injuries alone account for over 60% of all “unfit for duty” Medical Board 
determinations resulting in loss from the Services. Serious burns account for ap- 
proximately 5% of all evacuations and 77% of those patients experience burns to the 
face. Regenerative medicine has the potential to help many of these patients during 
their definitive care and/or rehabilitation once these technologies are proven safe 
and effective. 
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Colonel Bob Vandre, the AFIRM Program Director, will make an appointment to 
meet with Representative Kissell to discuss other developments and the best way 
to expedite implementing the techniques. 

o 



